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PREFACE 


Tue central aim of this book is to clarify and support and 
illustrate with historical examples the philosophical thesis that 
value-judgments play an integral and essential part in the 
intellectual life of man. The authors and period selected are 
of course only illustrative. There is a wealth of material in 
both earlier and later writers. 

I am very conscious of the defects both of my general dis- 
cussion and of my historical chapters, but the generous en- 
couragement I have received from scholars better acquainted 
than myself with both aspects of the problem with which I 
am concerned has emboldened me to publish. 

Of those who have encouraged me to resume and complete 
this book, commenced before the recent war and interrupted 
by it, my chief indebtedness is to Professor Kemp Smith, 
D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., of the University of Edinburgh, whose 
studies of Descartes, Hume and Kant have illumined all my 
work. 

Acknowledgment to other writers has been made in the text 
and notes. My thanks are due to my wife and to my colleague 
Mr. Bernard Mayo for assistance in reading the proofs. 

By the expression “ Philosophy of Value ” in the sub-title I 
do not mean to suggest that such philosophy exists as a rigidly 
delimited “ subject". I simply denote thereby investigations 
like that into the status of ethics, and also certain types of 
discussion in esthetics and theology. The saying of Socrates 
(Apology, 38A) which I have paraphrased on the title-page is 
itself an example of a reflective value-judgment. 

My use of the verbal form, “ valuing ", may appear odd or 
Shocking to some. I use it on the analogy of “ thinking” to 
denote the activities of forming value-judgments, of appreciat- 
ing, estimating, evaluating—various synonyms are appropriate 
in various contexts—which are complementary to ethically 
neutral thinking and at least equally important in a balanced 
intellectual life. I do not aspire to a rigid terminology. Words 
are wise men’s counters : they are the money of fools. 
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Valuation is a process of creative discovery, necessary for 
intellectual as well as for moral and esthetic fulfilment. Of 
this process artists are the masters, but it is possible for all, and 
a major maieutic function of the educator is to induce it in his 
students. A philosophical method which ignores it or tries to 
reduce it to something else is necessarily incomplete. 

I have tried to produce a book that will both stimulate the 
general reader and induce students of the history of modern 
thought to reopen certain historical questions which it seems 
to me are at present unduly neglected. Such students may be 
interested to know that I am engaged on an English edition of 
the Ethica of Arnold Geulincx and hope to publish it at an 
early date. 

D. J. McC. 

Birmingham, 

May, 1950. 
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PART I 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 


THINKING AND VALUING: THE CONTEMPORARY 
PROBLEM 


Tuts book arose out of a felt need to attempt to restore a lost 
balance—a balance between thinking and valuing as essential 
and complementary activities in the intellectual life of man; 
and this attempt could fulfil itself only in the restoration of such 
a balance. In writing these words with the manuscript 
substantially complete, in execution or in plan, before me, I 
am astonished at the magnitude of my own aspiration, and 
humbled by the contrast between it and what, in these pages, 
is actually achieved. 

Yet, just as in a complicated physical system the restoration 
of equilibrium may result from a movement and an exertion of 
force in itself infinitesimal as compared with the magnitude of 
the forces involved in the system itself, so, in this philosophical 
task, I am conscious that I am merely manipulating the 
“ results ? of others; and those others not merely philosophers 
and scientists, but many besides who have sensitively ex- 
perienced the human lot and made their experience articulate 
in whatever medium. 

The “ results? with which I am mainly concerned are the 
cultural testaments of those men properly called “ great " who 
sought and achieved a completeness—a unity in diversity of 
experience—which transcended, both for their time and for 
ours, the academically accepted divisions of subjects: science, 
art, philosophy, and within philosophy, logic, ethics, meta- 
physics, etc. 

Such names are the labels which scholars attach to books for 


convenient handling in libraries and classrooms, But thought 
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cannot be insulated in the manner which the physical separate- 
P ness of books and catalogues suggests to be possible; or, if 

attempts at such insulation are made, they can be made only 
at the risk of misleading abstractness and “ misplaced con- 
creteness". In particular, the more comprehensive a man's 
experience becomes, the more difficult does it become for him, 
in his reflection upon it, to separate thinking and valuing, and 
parcel out his intellectual life into “ normative” and “ natural", 
or “ ethical? and “ scientific ". The Wertfreiheit * claimed by 
some scientists as distinctive of their method is itself a value, 
and in advocating it they express their valuation of it. 

Here the growth of reflectiveness confirms in the complete 
man—Plato, Shakespeare and Spinoza may serve as examples 
—the primitive unity of cognition, conation and feeling which 
is perhaps the only aspect of human experience about which 
psychologists may be said to be agreed—though epistemologists 
and logicians still for the most part obstinately ignore this in- 
escapable “ tripartiteness ” of actual experience, and continue 
to talk as if cognition could occur in vacuo. 

In contemporary British thought two conspicuous extremes 
may be detected. On the one hand, a group of thinkers ex- 
plicitly appeals to authoritarian Christianity for the basis of all 
valid value-judgments; on the other hand, the school whose 
best-known spokesmen are Bertrand Russell and A. J. Ayer 
describe all religious judgments as * merely emotive”, and 
indeed as simply illustrating a gen 
judgments, which they thus sharpl isti 


properly intellectual (* significant TE 
of men. 


Both these schools present a paradoxical aspect. The 
orthodox Christian philosophers seem at once to derive their 
values from divinely inspired or founded d 
tions, and at the same time to use the exis 
as an argument for the existence and ethica 
Similarly, as many have noted 
knowledge, in its general aspect. 


the refusa] of MM 
his own value-preferences to influence his findin, ane = 
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value-judgments as “‘ matters of feeling " significant only for 
the subject who feels them; while his political and social 
philosophy issues in a challenging statement of the objective 
and public value of intellectual liberty. 

There is room, therefore, for a discussion of value-judgments 
which would follow neither of these paths. 

More directly relevant to my purpose is the agreement of 
these schools in separating value-judgments from what they 
regard as properly intellectual processes, restricting the latter 
to the treatment of logical and mathematical propositions 
(more or less identified) and “ matters of fact "—the data of 
the experimental and observational sciences (and possibly 
history). 

It is my considered conviction that this separation of thinking 
and valuing, whether its motivation be religious or empiricist, 
is fundamentally erroneous and fatal in philosophy !; and I 
claim that my study of philosophy and of philosophical inter- 
pretation confirms this conviction. Hence I have taken the 
grave risk of writing a book which is at once an argument 
about the nature and status of the value-judgment and an essay 
in the history of philosophy. In the method of the History of 
Philosophy itself I aspire to restore a balance: to correct the 
almost exclusive emphasis in recent times (at any rate in 
British studies) on logic and epistemology, which, while itself 
explicable by historical methods, is by no means a necessarily 
binding precedent. 

The need to reinstate the value-judgment as an essential part 
of the intellectual life of a man is acute to-day; for the survival 
of civilisation depends upon the possibility of some agreement 
between different religious and political creeds, not merely with 
regard to facts and methods, but also with regard to values. (In 
neither case need agreement be complete; but discussion and 
negotiation can continue purposefully only so long as there is 
some common acceptance of values.) So long as the assertion of 
values is merely dogmatic or merely emotive, or thought of as 
necessarily one or the other, the partisans of rival creeds cannot 

1 Except, perhaps, as a methodological device; but even as a methodo- 
logical device it is dangerous. Distinction, not separation, is all that is 


required. A distinction to be valid must be based on a difference, but need 
not be based on separateness. Hume confused distinctness and separate- 


ness, and popularised the confusion. 
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even have a common language by means of which to under- 
stand their differences. And such understanding is a pre- 
condition of the peaceful solution of disputes. É 
Not only in the wide practical sphere of politics, national 
and international, but in the narrower field of academic 
education are widening rifts revealed, which (I hold) a vem 
statement of the value-judgment in the intellectual life might 
help to bridge. More and more scholars every day proclaim 
their alarm at t 


the humanities and the sciences. The chasm which yawns 


» Which they have set upon a pedestal of 
intellectual ** purity” and rigour; failing to do justice to the 
fact that this purity and rigour has been achieved at the expense 


given, for example, in the facts of 


geography and evolutionary 
biology; the human relationshi 


PS in which men discover 

the self-discovery of human 
nature in history; the aspirations of thought and belief which 
data ever were, Here the 
€ss at fault than the philo- 
We suffer from the fact that 


: g d s have not yet produced a 
philosophical genius capable not merely of employing fully 
the categories of, say, biology, but al 


philosophically and relating them to th 


tions to the internal development of Such discipli S 
head saw the dimensions ofthe wider task, Buchan 
of organism ? remains (I think it is f; say) t phi ur 
and, so to speak, Whiteheadian. He has di Eo 00 parochia 
and suggested a solution, but he has fail E 
solution into a universal language. led to translate his 
R. G. Collingwood was another in this 
to worship exclusively at the mathematico- physics] Who D 
ne; ani 
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the full significance of his work as a whole, like Whitehead’s, 
has yet to be assessed. But such names, however distinguished, 
stand out as anomalies against the more numerous and vocal 
specialists in logic and epistemology on the one hand and the 
Christian apologists on the other. 

An attempt to reinstate the value-judgment in the intellec- 
tual life is, then, an attempt which is almost forced upon any- 
one who surveys contemporary philosophy in its wider aspects, 
refusing to bury his head in a specialist discipline or an authori- 
tarian creed. , 

Among the factors which have contributed to the present 
inadequacy of British philosophy with regard to these problems 
two:must be mentioned here. 

Since idealism went out of fashion in this country our 
philosophers have cut themselves off, often deliberately, from 
the great potential stimulus of the extensive literature of 
German Werttheorie. Professor H. A. Hodges has done unique 
pioneer work, comparable only to that of Collingwood, 
in drawing attention to the existence and richness of this 
literature.! ; 

Secondly, our methods of studying the modern philosophers 
have suffered from fragmentariness. In the case of the great 
philosophers of the ancient world, the mind of the thinker is 
forced upon us as a whole in his major works—Plato’s Republic 
is the supreme example No one reading such a work can escape 
or ignore the many-sidedness of its author’s mind. Not so 
with the essays on methodology which are the pioneer works of 
modern philosophy. Here the problem of knowledge is care- 
fully and deliberately isolated; and this isolation has too often 
produced, especially perhaps in the British Universities, an 
illusion that philosophy can be historically identified with 
methodology; and the attribution of an illusory independence 
to epistemology. 

An ‘adequate conception of the task denoted by the phrase 


1 Sec his Wilhelm Dilthey. "The comparative neglect of German philosophy 
in this country has been reinforced, since the 1914 War, by political pre- 
judices, but it is typical of an alarming insularity " which has marked 
British academic thought in the past twenty years. One has almost to 
apologise for referring to any historical thinker other than Hume. Yet 
even the empiricism which is held to be so characteristically British had 
neem fional roots. To deny the international character of philosophy is to 
stifle it. 
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“history of philosophy ” involves the effort to grasp the Ww 
mind of the philosopher behind the necessarily RAE. 
statements of his separate books. If one is to assess con d 
the contribution of a philosopher to thought and E. 
philosophy is, in one of its aspects, a department of Gu ihe 
—one must consider not merely what he said, but why—in b 
teleological sense of why, i.e., for what end ?—he said it: e 
must consider not only his data, his arguments and his n 
clusions, but also his valuations, And his fundamental he of 
tions will often be implied, rather than explicitly stated; like 
if stated, will often be found in more intimate documents, lf 
correspondence, rath 
(and therefore usually abstract) works. 
Thus the construc 
seventeenth centu 


t 


f 
some of them still do) a monopoly ^ 
out human values, but also possess 


hangs, therefore, the shado 
and political authority. “ Hag 
have had no peace at all," 2 says D 


helps to explain the unbalanced development of moder” 
philosophy of human nature, 


1 At any rate for us, now. 
£ Ay et Iu IV; 536. See also Part IT. 


a n. 
wise stated, references to Descartes’s wie Ui, below, Except where othe! 
edition of his Works—referred toas A gs are 


sett | 7 dain and Tannene 
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Indeed, one of the chief concerns of the seventeenth-century 
. philosophers was to isolate and insulate from the problems of 
the value and destiny of human life, the new problems of 
scientific method: the observational, experimental and quanti- 
tative treatment of natural phenomena. Recognising the 
unique value of the new scientific methods, they wished to 
protect them from ecclesiastical interference and obstruction. 
This effort of isolation was intensified by the fact that most of 
the new philosophers of nature explicitly repudiated teleological 
explanations, and therefore tended (in my opinion errone- 
ously) to neglect teleological thinking altogether. For teleo- 
logical categories can perform a central function in the intellec- 
tual life of man, without necessarily being regarded as explana- 
tory at all. Indeed, the sense of “ explanation”? in which 
teleological explanations were regarded by thinkers like Bacon 
as objectionable is itself largely obsolete. It seemed evident to 
Bacon and to many of his contemporaries that efficient causes 
were more ' explanatory " than “final” causes; but most 
scientists would now question this, and say that all so-called 
explanations of natural phenomena are hypothetical, and valid, 
if at all, only within fragmentary systems, and in various ways 
relative to the investigator. The repudiation of teleological 
categories was, however, a spearhead of the general attack upon 
Aristotelianism, and it was justified in so far as Aristotle’s 
teleology had prevented him from distinguishing physics from 
metaphysics. 

However reinforced by the fashionable repudiation of 
teleology, the anxiety to isolate methodological questions was 
largely motivated by fear—fear of the monopolistic claims of 
ecclesiastical and, to a lesser extent, political authority, to the 
right to discuss questions about good and about value in 
general. Thinkers like Descartes and Locke saw that if the new 
sciences got tangled up with theological and metaphysical 
controversies they might be seriously obstructed. They 
strove hard to insulate them, but both found the task very 


difficult. M , 
Leibniz comes boldly into the open in the discussion of 


1 Leibniz is à distinguished exception. 
2 Gf, Descartes’s statement quoted above; and, see, for example, Locke’s 


coge espondence with the Bishop of Worcester. 
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these questions, but he can do so only because he has equipped 
himself with an elastic vocabulary of religious orthodoxy. In 
his case one of our chief problems is to penetrate the fog of his 
theology to seek his genuine contributions to the problem of 
value. These are too interesting and important to be neglected 
because of their religious vocabulary, as Bertrand Russell 
does in his History of Western Philosophy. I hope to deal with 
Leibniz’s theory of value in a later book. 

I am very conscious of the defects of my own attempts to 
capture the “ whole mind ” of Descartes or Spinoza or of any of 
the thinkers treated in what follows; but I hope to have pointed 
the way.t 

However this may be, the denial of intellectual status to 
the value-judgment (a denial the justification of which some 
would even now claim to be proven) is perhaps the chief theoret- 
ical weapon of contemporary irrationalisnt and anti-humanism. 
(The denunciation of reason and of man go together.) 

I claim for my essay that it is both rationalist and humanist, 
providing incidentally a method which is able to take account of 
the values of religious faith and experience (as distinct from 
valuations based on mere argumenta. ad verecundiam),? and thus to 
enable philosophers and theologians to discuss intelligibly the 
problems which, as human, they must share, The philosopher’s 
chief task is, I believe, 
a task which includes logic and epistemology as the criticism 
of the methods and claims of the sciences 


1 Since I first rojected this essay, Professor N. Ke . 
duced his study E Hume, to which I should like to refer QUA as pro- 
study which succeeds eminently in recreating for us the « whol cader as a 
his subject. (Macmillan, 1941.) © mind ” of 

2 Argumentum ad verecundiam : An apparent a 
depends on respect for authority—for example, the 


Tgument whi h 
an ancient author. 


nt whic 
authority of Ghose. 
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It was formerly usual to refer to philosophers as “ thinkers ” 
and to regard philosophy (including ethics) as an intellectual 
discipline. This usage may still prevail in other countries, 
but in England to-day it would be regarded by some of our 

, most publicised philosophers as a sign of naiveté. 

If by thinking is meant articulate and significant thinking, 
we are told by some that this can be found only in logic and 
mathematics on the one hand, and in empirical science on the 
other. 'The discussion of standards of conduct or of art or 

` of politics (in so far as normative considerations enter) is not, 
according to this view, significant thinking, for the propositions 
in which it is articulated cannot be genuine propositions. 
(The same applies to many propositions of history. Further 
information about such alleged thinking may be obtained from 
the psychologists (a class of empirical scientists), who (we are 
assured) will confirm that philosophy as previously understood 
is emotional rather than cognitive, and that, in particular, 
“ questions of value ” are “ matters of feeling ”1—although this 
confirmation, as it is only an empirical generalisation, cannot 
itself be known to be true, but only believed to be at best very 
probable. 

Such an attitude has interesting consequences for our view 
of the intellectual life of man. Thus classical studies, general 
and social history, and the social sciences, where any of these 
consider values; artistic and literary criticism if concerned 
with ** norms ”, and of course ethics, metaphysics and theology 
— with what used to be called general philosophy—are ex- 
cluded from the intellectual life. If the intellect is supposed to 
be concerned with significant statements and arguments, with 
knowledge and understanding, then, according to this view of 
significance, the humanities are no longer intellectual dis- 
ciplines. 

On this analysis I now venture to pronounce a value-judg- 
ment, for which I claim that it is significant and true, though 
not “ verifiable by the senses "' merely, as that phrase would 
usually be understood :— 

This kind of empiricism presents an excessively narrow 
view of the intellectual activities of the human organism, ignoring 
or under-estimating its powers of reflection in value-situations 

1 B. Russell, History of Western Philosophy, pp. 862-3. 
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—a view which results in an impoverished conception of the 
human intellect and in consequent intellectual impoverish- . 
ment of those, especially of those young people, who are per- 
suaded to accept it before their critical powers are adequately 
developed. It eliminates, at least from intellectual recognition, 
and therefore from public and objective treatment, the possi- 
bility of reflective moral conduct and reflective appreciation 
of the values of conduct and culture. Perhaps most fatal of all, 
it would altogether exclude rationally motivated criticism of 
social, political and religious institutions. It would confirm 
the social sciences in their most paralysing error—the neglect 
of objective human needs and values.1 

With regard to ethical Judgments in particular, this view, so 
widely accepted in British academic discussions, implies that 
they have no validity, because only tautologies or empirical 
hypotheses could have validity, an empirical hypothesis being 
such that some possible sense-experience could be relevant to 
the determination of its truth or falsehood. 

The statement “ Burning people alive for pleasure is cruel ? 
(where “ cruel” is what used to be called a moral predicate) 
could have no validity, because, although we might perform the 
experiment of burning someone alive and succeed in enjoying 
it, and might have sense-experiences, e.g., smells, relevant to 
the fact of his burning, no sense-experience could (according to 
usual suppositions)? be relevant to establishing ‘ cruelty ”. 
There is no smell or sight or touch (so the argument runs) 
peculiar to cruelty and recognisable as such by sense-experi- 
ence. “ Burning alive is cruel ” is simply equivalent to “ burn- 
ing alive!! ”—an expression of emotion which can have no 
place in science or logic, or “ philosophy that has the quality of 
science” (and therefore presumably no place in our intellectual 
life), though the emotion which it expresses may be a datum for 
empirical investigation. It is perhaps significant that the same 
school which thus proclaims the finality of the dichotomy be- 
tween value-judgments and significant Propositions also neglects 


1 Cf. Collingwood's statement in his Autobiography of the similar con- 
Sequences, as he saw them, of a philosophical attitude almost equally 
narrow. (Pelican edition, 


? It is quite probable that sadists in action emit a characteristic odour; 
but even this would not confirm the wrongness or badness of cruelty. 
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or avoids historical methods of studying philosophers. For the 
philosophers traditionally recognised as great are remarkable 
for the way in which, in their intellectual life, they integrated 
value-judgments with other kinds of thinking. They expressed 
their valuations in “a calm hour", and usually with a full 
consciousness of the power of emotion to lead to self-deception ; 
and in the same spirit in which they expressed their logical 
and scientific judgments. 

If the emotive theory or similar subjectivist theories of valua- 
tion are true, then both I and my authors are discussing non- 
sensical questions. I must therefore attempt to outline an 
alternative account of the relation between thinking and 
valuing. 

Such an attempt is developed in the pages that follow, 
where the suggestion is made that “ value" may be regarded as 
an intellectual category on the analogy of the Kantian category 
of “ cause”, and that the use of such a category is what dis- 
tinguishes the value-judgment from other judgments; and 
where the bipolarity of judgment is explained and illustrated 
with special reference to ethical judgment. Here I wish to 
preface the main argument with some remarks about thinking 
in general and about judgment as an act of thought. It should 
be noted that my theory is a theory of reflective moral and other 
value-judgments and is not meant to describe unreflective 
moral attitudes. 

Recent discussions, especially of the analytic empiricists, 
have assumed that all significant propositions are either 
purely analytic or else empirical hypotheses. In this connec- 
tion they quote with approval Hume's ? distinction between 
relations of ideas and matters of fact. The latter class is depen- 
dent for verification, and therefore for meaning, on what actually 
exists (analysable into sense-data, and what can be more or less 
precariously inferred from sense-data). Deductive thinking, 
on the other hand, is either purely tautological or purely 
* postulational ". The only propositions which can be either 


1 I do not think that Russell's History of Western Philosophy is typical of the 


school with which he associates himself in its final chapter. It might also 
be questioned if it is a good example of historical method. à 
? Hume'sstatus with the Logical Positivists is analogous to that of Aristotle 


with the later Scholastics. He is regarded as infallible or at least above 
criticism, in his basic psychology and epistemology. 
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meaningful or true are those which are either purely analytical 
or verifiable by actual or possible sense-experience. . 

By these criteria it is obvious that most, if not all, ethical 
Statements are meaningless and unverifiable, unless translated 
into personal reports of introspection. True, according to 
Professor C. D. Hardie, ** Killing is wrong " expresses what is 
asserted by the whole proposition “ I dislike killing and I want 
you to do so as well." 1 As such reports of introspection they 
would be verifiable (if at all) only by the introspector; and 
their verification would therefore have no “ public?" value. 
Ethics is reducible to psychology. 

Professor Hardie implies in his discussion that everyone who 
does not accept his position must hold that ethical statements 
are known to be true a priori *; and I wish to guard against this 
misunderstanding of my theory that value-judgments are 
significant statements differentiated from other judgments by 
the presence in them of the value-category, which, in a sense, 
isana priori category. I hold that we can Say a priori of every 
human situation that the value-category is applicable to it—for 
example, we can say a priori of every sensory field that it has 
some esthetic value—just as we Say a priori of every situation 
that within it we may distinguish determinants and the deter- 
mined. We can say a priori of every situation in which we have 
to deal face to face with another human being as such, that it 
will present us with a scale of significant alternatives, and a 
choice in terms of values, (I am prepared to accept this as a 
partial analysis of the words “ human being as such ^. 
part of my definition of humanity. Butit is not a 
definition: it is not merely “ postulational ”, 
recognition of actual instances of men and wo 
value, and therefore of ethical claims. I ac 


it is 
“mere ? 
I apply it in the 


follow I adduce evidence that philosophers inevitably apply the 
value-category even to purely speculative or theoretica] Systems 
constructed on a basis of abstraction from value Consideration, 
And this does not mean that having constructed ş E 
i uch systems, 
1 Background to Modern Thought (Thinker’s Libra: 5 
regard this translation of ** Killing is wrong ” pam 


). L of 
aS comp] > Of course, 
2 Or by deduction from the a priori. sibe fallacious, ; 
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they find that they *like" them, or something in them. It 
means that the intellect itself, while valuing Wertfreiheit where 
appropriate, does not rest content with it. It must also assert 
positive value, if it is to make its experience intelligible, even if 
this positive value is only the value which it itself places on its 
own “ pure " activity. 

I do not, then, claim that for example the statement ** The 
Nazis’ treatment of the Jews was evil ”? is “ a priori true " or is 
“ synthetic a priori ”, but only that it is a summing up of a situa- 
tion in terms of the value-category, in such a way as to make its 
relation to me as judge and agent and to other judges and 
agents more intelligible.! Such a statement is true for me (and 
not merely about me, as Mr. Hardie would suggest); but it is 
not true in the same sense of “ true” as, say, the axiom of 
equals or the statement: ‘‘ It has stopped raining". It is true 
in the sense that if I could not assert it as valid not only for my- 
self but also for others my world would be less “intelligible "— 
—intelligibility being here taken to involve a relationship not 
only to my “ pure” thinking, but to my purposes as well? If 
I wanted merely to say that I dislike the infliction of suffering on 
racial grounds, I should say so. When instead I make the 
assertion, * x is evil ", I am making a predication in terms of 
the: value-category which by its very form claims objectivity, 
claims to hold for others also, and is deliberately chosen to 
express this claim. It is true that the ethical disvaluation of 
cruelty is attended by feelings of “ dislike " and impulses to 
arouse similar feelings in others; it is also attended by factual 
judgments like: “ This situation is of the same type as others 
punished by law”; but neither such feelings nor such facts 
exhaust the meaning of the ethical judgment or even constitute 
its central core. Its predicate, in so far as ethical, is irre- 
ducible to non-ethical terms. 

To state that value is a category neither purely logical nor 

1 Tt has, of course, a practical function as well and may be regarded as a 
proposal. But in this book my immediate concern is with theory rather than 


practice, and we can apply the value-category in many situations which 
have no practical claims upon us. : A 

2 By an intelligible world I understand a world in which not only 
scientific thinking but also rational practice are possible. I do not assert 
the existence of such a world as a metaphysical truth, but that the human 
intellect demands such a world for its fulfilment I do assert. Emotion more 


often prefers the irrational. . 
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empirically derivable from situations in which it is not pre- 
supposed, and in this sense is a priori; and that there is a special 
class of judgments based upon this category, which class is 
therefore sui generis—such statements do not involve us in holding 
that value-judgments are necessarily true, but only in holding 
that they are necessary, and irreducible to other types of think- 
ing or feeling. (If genuine judgments, they must, however, be 
thought of as true by the person who formulates them.) It is of 
great practical importance for philosophy that the autonomy of 
the value-disciplines should be established; as otherwise the 
discussion of moral questions and of political questions involving 
value-issues will soon be left to dogmatic theologians or party 
politicians. 

The ingenuity and obvious emotional intensity with which 
writers like Russell? and Hardie seek to reduce the value- 
category to merely factual psychological categories show that 
they recognise the importance of the question. Since they 
claim to be “ positivists”’, they must either expand their narrow 
epistemology or deny the existence of those aspects of experience 
with which it is obviously (indeed by definition) unfitted to 
deal. They choose the latter course. 

On the other hand, some writers have brought the discussion 
of valuation into philosophic disrepute by talking about 
“values” as though they were objects of simple perception 
like, say, vegetables, with a similar independence of each other 
and (in a sense) of their contexts. Such naive realism with 
regard to values, especially when it attempts Practically no 
account of them except to call them by the names of the tradi- 
tional trinity—Beauty, Truth and Goodness 2such\ naive 
realism only plays into the hands of the sceptics; and this the 
more readily when it is used as an argument for the existence of 
a “personal God ”, on the too-familiar lines: only persons 

appreciate values, therefore there must bea transcendent Person 


1 Claims to infallibility have no place in philosophy, 
2 Russell is, of course, inconsistent in his attitude to ethics 
shown elsewhere. » as I have 
3 The existence of the traditional “ trinity ” even as à “ merely ling, zi. 
phenomenon is a most important datum for the philosophy MS Inguistic ” 
But it requires analysis and criticism: it cannot simply be File x l 
as a final classification of objective values, and then used ae ar granted 
Deity. a 
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who creates and “ guarantees?" them. To which it may 
obviously be replied that there is no logical reason why values 
should not emerge from an impersonal Being; and even if the 
argument for personality in the creator is granted, it does not 
guarantee his value or “ goodness ”. Belief in the ** goodness ”’ 
of God is an act of faith, not the conclusion of a logical inference. 
It is not self-evident that personality is as such good, and if our 
argument that God is good depends on his having created our 
values, and on the premise that we know our values to be good 
or genuine, then we are able to establish the validity of our 
values without the postulate of a personal Creator. 

There is an epistemological problem with regard to adjectives 
like “good”, “true” and “ beautiful", and to ignore or 
deny its existence is just as obstructive of philosophical advance 
as is the opposite error of ignoring or denying the existence of 
* values ”’. 

The proposition * x is red ” is only grammatically similar to 
the proposition “ x is good ”. The difference, however, does 
not lie in the fact that “ good ” is a merely emotive predicate, 
while red is a simple quality “ given ” to sense. The difference 
is that when I say “ x is good ”, I characterise the whole situation in 
which x occurs, including its relation to me and to other agents 
or spectators, actual and potential. “x is good” is indeed 
shorthand for a detailed description of a total differentiated 
system of relations. Herein lies the difficulty of analysing 
“ good’, especially if it is regarded as an abstract general 
term. (Its significant use cannot be abstract and general 
except as here described.) To call an action, for example, 
“ good ”, is to indicate that it is so related to a context of things 
and persons that the total pattern calls forth or demands the application 
to it of the value-category, in the special sense that has come to be 
called moral; and (in the case of “ goodness ?) with a special 
* pro”? emphasis. The “ pro ? emphasis recognises a positive 
claim upon emotion, will and intellect, and commits one to an 
appropriate active response as occasion arises. No purely 
abstract or universal definition of “ value ? can be adequate, 
since values are given in concrete historical forms—e.g., the actual 
achievements of creative genius. A general characterisation 


1 Similarly “ x is the cause of y ” is not a statement about x, but about the 
total situation in which x and y occur. 
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nevertheless may and must be attempted. Epistemologically 
speaking, “ value” is an a priori category, for in reflective 
valuing our intellects are determined by their nature to for- 
mulate value-judgments. But, to speak objectively or in the 
** material language," value is a structural property of total 
situations. It is as a distinctive structural property of total 
situations that value is common to the different types of situa- 
tions denoted by the traditional trinity of terms—Beauty, Truth 
and Goodness. To seek any of these as a “ simple quality ” is 
necessarily a fool’s errand. Value is always relational and 
therefore always complex. The values which we, as human, 


encounter always include in their structure some relation to 
minds like our own. 


According to the analytical school, then, all thinking is 
either tautological or empirical. Tautologies and their 
developments the mind produces for itself ; empirical hypo- 
theses must be based on the given, and all that is given which 
can have a public significance consists of sense-data, 

In effect this is an opposition between what is ** thought out ” 
by our minds, on the one hand, and what they find, as mere 
data, on the other. I propose to argue that this is à naive 
antithesis; that all thinking whatever is necessarily concerned 
with what is “ given?* (with data),1 that the Humian antithesis 
of relations of ideas and matters of fact is one drawn within 
a single activity of thinking, and not between one cognitive 
activity and another of a completely different kind, 


Thinking is selective 


All actual thinking, whether its content be purely logical 
or purely empirical, or (as in the most fruitful Sciences 
combination of both—all actual thinking is Selective, 
selectivity of actual thinking is of the utmost im 
the philosophy of valuation; but at this point I 


)a 
This 
Portance for 
Wish only to 
1 The clumsier and more old-fashioned phrase '* the given ? ; 
to the “data” language, for the “data” language suggest erable 
plurality of unrelated impressions—as its Humian ancestry dete 
whereas thinking can start only when our minds are confronted ines 
significantly differentiated unity. With a 
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draw attention to a necessary consequence of our recognition 
of the universal selectivity of thought. Selection can take place 
only within a field wider than the selected content; it implies 
rejection of other contents, and such selection and rejection 
are possible only on the assumption of an initial presentation 
of a differentiated field. Thus even in “pure” logic and 
mathematics the particular tautologies and postulates formu- 
lated and used by actual logicians are selected from a much 
wider field of possibilities! (Indeed, such logicians and 
mathematicians and their attendant philosophers tend them- 
selves to emphasise this selectivity more and more, sometimes 
even suggesting that it is “ arbitrary » And similar statements 
have been made by some of the “ purer” physicists, one or 
two claiming to select on esthetic grounds.) And the wider 
field of possibilities within which a choice is exercised is one 
which, of course, includes not only the endless variety of possible 
postulates and tautologies, but innumerable brute facts as 
well. 

Thinking starts in man, because at the dawn of his con- 
Sclousness he is presented with a complex situation, a differ- 
entiated unity. We cannot even imagine an absolutely un- 
differentiated datum. The nearest we can come to it is perhaps 
a monochromatic visual field; and even here we cannot “ think 
away” spatio-temporal differentiation, angles of vision, per- 
Spectives and successive states. We cannot, I repeat, even 
imagine an absolutely undifferentiated datum, but our attempts 
to imagine it, and such actual experiences, €.g., total darkness, 
as approximate to it, do teach us that thinking is frustrated 
and defeated in proportion as the field presented to it approxi- 
mates to pure homogeneity. 

Similarly with mere differences whose relatedness is not 
yet appreciated, e.g., the sight of an elaborately equipped 
laboratory to a beginner in science. In its initial stages 
thinking is primarily differentiating, but differentiating pre- 
Supposes some unity and stability in the field in which it 
Occurs. The same process which selectively differentiates 
also identifies the selectum; and this identification is confirmed 
by subsequent presentations and by naming when naming 1s 


i i itici i heory of mathematics will 
7A lating criticism of the tautological t 
be found BM Nathan Tsaacs’s Foundations of Common Sense. 
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available. (The initial selections which in fact set off man’s 
thinking about his world are no doubt determined by biological 
needs: e.g., the early “ interest ” in light, and in the parent’s 
body.) : 

Our use of the word * recognition " is significant in this 
connection. In both colloquial and scientific language this 
word, rather than the simpler form “ cognition 75 18 normally 
used for adequate or Satisfactory cognition of a given object 
Or situation; and this even when the object or situation 1s 
unique and unparalleled in one’s experience. Thus we might 
say: “I recognised the object before me as the first atom 
bomb”; or “J recognised the cause of death to be foul play ”. 
Here, although the experiences are or may be presumed to be 
unique, the re- prefix, with its suggestion of previous cognition, is 
accepted as quite natural. And indeed it is natural and appro- 
priate; for such identification is possible only because the mind 
brings to its experience certain ideas or conceptions which in 
relation to the problem-object may be said to be a priori, In 
scientific identification—for example, of a newly discovered 
fossil—there is certainly always present this polar opposition, 
this confrontation of the known and the given, of the identified 
and the unidentified. 

The possibility of such identification in developed experience 
presupposes at the simplest level of mental life a Capacity for 
identification, for the appreciation of the identical as identical; 
or, in Kantian language, for the application of the Category of 
identity. Originally the exercise of this capacity no doubt depends 
on de facto re-presentation of stimuli of biological Importance. (If 
there were absolutely no repetition in infantile experience. 
thinking would never begin.) Thinking means identifying, 
Its physical body ? provides the infant with a nucleus of identities 
which later become the “ standard solids ” upon which jt base 
its approximate measurement of objects as ** big" anq « small ” 


1 For an elaborate and profound treatment of identity anq i 
and their role in thought, ea E. Meyerson: De l Explication a 
t. II, ch. 5, and also his Canau WU T pus 

2 the catego; of identity CY Of val " 
vase phssicad origin In the natural unity of the bodily self andi AN their 
. self-feeling ". Positive self-feeling is the natural matrix o Positie Imitive 
judgments; negative self-feeling of negative value-jud, nts, Tn X value- 
to pass reflective judgments, however, this natural Bocentriciiy earning 
cended. 3 trans- 


entification 
dans le Sciences, 
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and so on; and later on it will discover that much scientific 
mensuration and much mathematics generally have the same 
physiological starting points. The family environment necess- 
ary to survival also provides a set of less immediate recurring 
identities. 

Thus thinking in its simplest forms is always at least “ iden- 

tifying ”, and this presupposes differentiation and selection 
within a wider and relatively unanalysed field. And, so far as 
selectivity is concerned, there is no difference in principle 
between the infant’s selection of certain sensations as special 
objects of attention, and the “ pure” mathematician's selec- 
tion of his postulates. It is true that the adult mathematician 
brings much more to his selective effort; his selection is deter- 
mined by acquired as well as by innate interests and tendencies ; 
but what is acquired is acquired on the indestructible foundation 
of the inborn constitution; and therefore remains inescapably 
purposive. 
_ Inescapably purposive, and therefore inescapably involved 
in valuation; for the mere selection of one problem from 
among a number of possible problems implies a valuation, an 
assessment at least of importance, even when this value-judg- 
ment is not explicitly present to consciousness or in the fore- 
ground of attention. The absence of explicit value-judgment 
from the minds of even the “ purest ” scientists is, indeed, 
the exception rather than the rule. Most modern scientists 
(when the point is raised with them) admit esthetic delight in 
their theories and even that they recognise esthetic reasons * 
for preferring one to another; and when they state such esthetic 
preferences they do not mean that they just “ happen to like” 
certain formulations rather than others. They claim that their 
esthetic preferences are grounded preferences just as much as 
their “ purely logical ’’ preferences. 

The quest for unity and simplicity, as contrasted with 
plurality and complication, is a clear example of a quest 
in which esthetic and logical criteria are inseparable. The 
Cartesian * clarity" has often been represented as simply a 
tool of method, but it was obviously to Descartes an intrinsic 
value, appreciated not only on logical but also on zsthetic 


also, of course, recognise practical and other humanistic 


1 They ma B : 
hs lective preferences which they exercise. 


reasons for the se 
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grounds; and his own prose style was a superb esthetic 
achievement, a creative exercise in clarity. 


Agreement as a scientific value 


There is, however, one purpose which all scientists hold 
consciously before their minds—that is, the purpose of achieving 
agreement; first with fellow-scientists, and then with all others 
who are prepared to follow the method of verification they 
prescribe. 

Such a purpose involves valuation in more ways than are at 
first sight obvious. The obvious valuation is that of the 
Special knowledge in question (or what is claimed as know- 
ledge); and the valuing of his knowledge involves the valuer 
in the attempt at communication; indeed, the scientist is not 
satisfied that his knowledge really is knowledge until he has 
communicated it to other scientists and had it accepted as 
public. This example (of scientific communication as a 
value for the scientist qua scientist) is crucial for my whole 
argument. For it is an example of a valuation which by its 
very nature is public and concerned with what is common to a 
variety of men. An examination of it should amply expose 
and refute the view that all valuations are by their nature 
* subjective and concerned with what is private and peculiar 
to the individual. 

In the case of scientific thinking the knowledge valued is 
regarded as essentially ** public property ", and the Scientist 
confidently assumes that Ais valuation of scientific truth will 
necessarily be shared by his colleagues. Most Scientists if 
asked why they seek knowledge, and value it as against error 
and superstition, would regard the question with Surprise or 
indignation, if so put as to suggest that scientific WOrk re, quires 
extraneous justification. They attach intrinsic value to their 
knowledge and to their orderly methods and Objective ş irit 

(although of course they may also value these as instruments " 
practice). But they think of this judgment of intrinsic Y xd 
as itself essentially a shared judgment. Few of th, aiue 


accept the suggestion that this value-judgment, at any 


1 I am indebted to Dr. Martin Johnson for the Suggestion th, : 
is not complete until communication is achieved, See alse ification 
Dorothy Emmet: Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. rofessor 
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simply a statement of what they “ happened to like and want 
others to like". Yet many of them have been misled by bad 
philosophy into talking as if value-judgments as such are mere 
* matters of feeling", and therefore essentially private and 
subjective.! 

Value-judgments are perhaps more fallible than some kinds 
of scientific judgments (though the infallibility of “ Science” 
has been much exaggerated and is not borne out by its actual 
history), but gua judgments their claim to objectivity is at least 
as strong. The values with which they deal are not simple 
qualities, like the simple sense-data of the Humians; they are 
rather, in Eddington’s * phrase, * attributes of arrangement ” ; 
the objects of relational apprehension of differentiated wholes, 
of such a kind as I have already outlined in referring to “ identi- 
fication ” and to causal judgments. Some presented arrange- 
ments (in the sense of Gestalten) evoke the application of the 
value-category more directly and obviously than others; but 
it may be a function of philosophy to lead us to recognise the 


applicability of the value-category to all arrangements that are 


genuinely presented.? (Both cognition and valuation approxi- 


mate to zero as their data approximate to homogeneity.) 

At any rate even the simplest experiences we have discussed 
may illustrate how inextricably fact-judgments and value- 
judgments are involved with each other in actual thinking. 


Aesthetic appreciation of differentiation 

Differentiation of a presented field and its recognition in 
spite of, or because of, this differentiation, as more or less of a 
unity—these are not merely necessary conditions of the begin- 
ning of thought; they are appreciated aesthetically immediately 
on being presented. We have already noted how a monotonous 
field frustrates thought, while differentiation relieves this 
frustration; similarly the differentiation of a presented unity 


ense in which all human thinking is subjective : 


1 There is, of course, a s 7 y t 
willing, acting, and so on without subjects 


there can be no thinking, feeling, 

who think, feel, will, etc. " 
2 Nature of the Physical World, ch. v. ‘ Entropy is only found when the 

parts are viewed in association . . . by viewing the parts in association 

D. beauty «= + (iS) discerned.” (Everyman Ed., p. 109.) 

3 Compare Goethe’s aim: “ to view the external world with love ”. 
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provides esthetic satisfaction, and is the foundation of all 
esthetic appreciation, whether of nature or of art.! Thus, in 
the primitive experiences in which all thinking originates, 
cognition and valuation are ab initio inseparable. 

The interplay of value-judgments with other types of judg- 
ment in the complex activity of thought may be illustrated in 


many other ways which I cannot develop adequately in this 
context. 


for his “ results ”? is that they are “ public”, But the con- 
ception of “ publicity ” i 


; in this scientific sense involves the con- 
ception of other thinkers as essentiall 


inquestion. And this is cl 


r » Which is also a valuation and 
which is the foundation of ethical humanism. In postulating 


the identity qua scientists of his fellow-workers, the scientist is 
identifying himself with his fellows.? We do not attempt to 
communicate scientific results to animals or insects or angels, 
but only to men. Thus the scientist's concern with a “ public ” 
world leads him necessarily to humanism 3 > his very « purely 
theoretical’ interest involves him in an attitude at least to 
his fellow scientists which is a self-identification with them. a 
recognition and ethical acceptance of shared humanity; f 
valuation and a volition as well as a theoretical insight : 
Professor Hardie and others oppose the Scientist’s we 
public to the moralist’s as private. There could 
profounder misunderstanding. The Scientist’ 
moral world and inescapably involved with ethics, And one of 


1 It is significant that zsthetic value is often defined in ter, 
into the categories of identity and difference, e.g., « regulas analysable 
monotony ”. r arity without 

? I have dealt more fully with the idea of sel in 
others as the basis of morality in a paper to the Aristotacation with 
Proceedings, 1948-9. Y elian 

3 In the sense in which I wish to use the term « i 3 
necessarily opposed neither to Christianity nor to Go, manism nd 
Gospels appear to me to be the most adequate expressio, uj 
and to be essentially humanist. The Communist Pan of Sd 
or pre-Marxist, has always been humanist in this Sense aise Pether M: 
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the chief reasons for its ethical character is just that it ¿s public. 
For a public world involves human agents recognising their 
identity with each other in the face of common problems. 
“ Public ” could have no other meaning than this; and to be 
public in this sense is to be ethical. 


1 Hence solipsism is the inescapable consequence of the denial of 
objectivity to all ethical valuations. 


CHAPTER II 


VALUE AS AN INTELLECTUAL CATEGORY AND ITS 
APPLICATION IN ETHICS AND OTHER STUDIES 


$ 3, 
ogous in many ways to Hume’s 


and Kant’s account of the « indefinability " of cause! It is 


the fact that it is a category, 


So difficult to deing 
intelligibility, as I prefer to call ig gone? or as a category o 


7 > 1t 1S applica most 
diverse types of content of experience, Thu Lak such 
diverse types of fact as those denoted by « truth >? « beauty ” 
“toleration ”, “ mora] goodness ^ anq « i 


5 oF mental life, The 
category is equally present, and has the FE E EE 
in esthetic experience, for example, wheth gnifican 
“ beauty” 4 as subjective or objective or someh h 
Thus the category and its function in thou Sao W both. 


1 See my fuller statement on this point in Proceedin 
national Congress of Philosophy, Pae I, pp. 460 ff. 85 OF th, 
2 Here the term “ category " is use approximately in H 
3 By value in what follows I understand only Mus asie Kantian cena 
end-in-itself, as contrasted with so-called instrumenta] e ue, or the 
category involved is merely that of Cause. © where the 

4 carte " is here used for convenience, as an omnibus Cae 
T Ord for 


aesthetic value. 


€ Tenth Inter- 
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Further, the concept of value is difficult to define, because, 
as a category which the mind must apply in its search for in- 
telligibility in experience, it is really incapable of explanation in 
terms which do not presuppose it. In this it resembles the 
categories of cause and identity as applied in the spheres of 
abstract knowledge and existence. 

_ The only type of definition of value which can be given is, 
in my opinion, something like the following :— 

“Value is that aspect of a fact or experience in virtue of 
which it is seen to contain in its nature or essence the sufficient 
. reason for its existence as such a determinate fact or experience, 
Or the sufficient reason for its being regarded as an end for 
practice or contemplation.” (In this tentative definition 
“ sufficient reason” does not, of course, mean “ sufficient 
logical ground ”, merely; though the truly adequate logical 
ground should, I shall argue, include the concept of value as a 
category of intelligibility. It is, therefore, * circular"; but 
not, I hold, viciously so.) : 

, Inother words, the concept involved in the category of value 
is that of a self-justifying reality, i.e, ofa complex datum, which, 
when conceived as ideal, requires no other fact to which it must 
be related as means to end or as conclusion to premise in order 
to be understood, or grasped as intelligible. (As already noted, 
the demand for “ intelligibility” is not merely a theoretical 
demand. It is the demand for a world in which the conditions 
not only of science, but also of rational practice are fulfilled.) 

_ The fact that such apprehension of the valuable as intelligible 
is always to some degree a source of satisfaction to the human 
mind is a secondary and accidental aspect of value. The 
attempt to explain value in terms of satisfaction seems to be 
Misguided, since we may be satisfied by many situations and 
experiences which we do not value, and may value experiences 
Which do not satisfy us. Of all experiences or situations 
which men call valuable, it may, however, be said that they 
have, for those who value them, this aspect of intelligibility. 
Their being what they are is regarded as a sufficient justification 
for their existence. However much objects or experiences may 
be loved, or however pleasurable the sensations we may derive 
from contemplating them, we do not properly judge them to be 
real values unless we ascribe to them this selfjustifying quality. 
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Wherever men seek such sel£justifying ends for contemplation 
or practice, or self-justifying realities in the universe as objects 
of knowledge or worship, they seek real values, and their 
problem may be described as the problem of value. Whether 
or not an omniscient metaphysician may recognise their goal as 
illusory, the search and the problem are both human and 
rational. 

It is not, of course, suggested that the recognition in objects of 
intrinsic value, so understood, makes them completely intelli- 
gible. The factual categories such as cause and effect and 
the logical categories of identity and difference must also be 
applied. But factual explanation and logical analysis must 
remain incomplete, unless supplemented by the recognition 
of value. Indeed, a mind whose intellectual training is not 
merely analytical will find more intelligibility in the relation- 
ship of a concrete object to value, without the presence of 
factual explanation, than in factual explanation unsupple- 
mented by relation to value. 

According to this view the ultimate aim of philosophy, as 
the fullest self-conscious expression of the 
for intelligibility, is to combine 
of explanation with the value-category and its derivatives, the 
value-category being regarded 
of genuine knowledge as the 
It may well be that Philosophy so conceived should seek its 


primary data and problems in the historical and sociological 
sciences and in moral, religio 


art, rather than in the abst 
physics. 


Significance of this hypothesis in relation to rationalism on the one hand, 
and to the critical philosophy of Kant on the other : 
In stating this view, I revert to the Classical position that 
the true type of knowledge (in any sense that Matters vitally to 
humanity) is not physical science but philosophy, of which the 
characteristic aim is not the development of empirically verifi- 
able descriptions of facts, but the understanding of human life 
in its universal context—an understan 


dis ding which includes 
1 Which has now, as theory, produced at least as many contradictj 
pre-scientific speculation. M adictions as 
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some knowledge in the Kantian sense, but goes beyond it. 
Kant, in clearly distinguishing the factual from the value- 
categories, fell into the error of separating their spheres of applica- 
tion, and of regarding the world of knowledge as exclusively 
concerned with the former. As Professor Kemp Smith has 
expressed it: “The term knowledge has, in the Critical 
philosophy, a much narrower connotation than in current 
speech. It is limited to sense-experience, and to such in- 
ferences therefrom as can be obtained by the only methods 
that Kant is willing to recognise, namely the mathematico- 
physical. JEsthetic, moral and religious experience, and even 
organic phenomena, are excluded from the field of possible 
knowledge." 

If the idea of value can be taken as a category of intelligibility, 
on analogy with the factual category of cause, then theories of 
value may be contributions to knowledge no less truly than 
theories of physical causation; and the conception of know- 
ledge can be taken as having the wider meaning which is very 
properly ascribed to it in ordinary speech; ie., as having as 
its chief aim not mere description of actual connections, but 
the comprehension of the data of experience as intelligible. 

Should we thus regard value as a category which the human 
mind must apply in its inevitable task of trying to find an 
explanation and justification of its life in the Universe, it will 
involve us in no'anachronism ! to seek a treatment of the problem 
of value in the first mature expression of modern speculative 
thought—the philosophy of Descartes and his school. Though 
the term “value” is not often used by the Cartesians, and 
although they do not think on Kantian or post-Kantian lines, 
yet they employ the category of intrinsic worth in the questions 
they put and the answers they give. They employ it chiefly in 
dealing with the ends of the moral life, and with the notion of 


_ 1 By this I mean that, if the problem of value were one discovered only 
in the nineteenth or twentieth century it would be an anachronism to 
look for it in the seventeenth; but on the contrary it is an inevitable, 


universal and timeless problem. = 

2 Kant, in asserting that the moral consciousness was intelligible to itself 
alone, denied the possibility of exhibiting it as ultimately intelligible, that is, as 
capable of being seen to be founded in a genuinely ultimate principle. 
The Cartesians had taken this further step of trying to show that true 
morality proceeds from the essential nature of an absolute creative principle. 

'They were not content with the merely internal or self-contained 
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absolute reality, or God; but wherever they employ it, their 
ultimate aim is one: it is to exhibit the data of experience as 
intelligible—not merely according to such factual categories as 
* Substance”, or “ Ground and Consequent ”, but according 
to the category of intrinsic value—the concept of a reality 
which requires no extraneous real to which it must be related 
as means to end, if its existence and nature are to be not mercly 
explained in factual terms, but justified —if it is to be seen as 
satisfying the most important of the demands which the mind 
makes in respect of the objects in which it secks intelligibility. 
The Cartesian treatment of the Idea of God, which finds 
its culmination in Spinoza's system, affords the best example of 
the mannerin which these thinkers strove to combine existential 
with value-categories to provide an explanation of the Universc. 


The conception of God as absolute substance is the ultimate 
basis of all the Cartesian a. 


is, the merely self-dependent substance 
ultimate explanation. They felt the ins 
question, “ Why, for what good, as a means to what value, should this 
vast factual system, even if 
further, that no answer 


were selfmaintaining. The result is that 
doctrine of substance as absolute is not that of a 


itself axiologically. 
alue with reality, 


3 We 5 appearance. 
Such, according to my position, is the Philosophie. bro 


of the principles that truth and morality are absolute values 


character of the intelligibility of morality, any more t 
as Kant in the end is forced to be, with the mere de f 
religious life and faith. 
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because God has made them so; as contrasted with the view 
that the independent value of such things provided the Deity 
with ends for Creation. The position, of course, receives its 
culmination in Spinoza’s identification of reality and value, 
and his corresponding identification of the highest moral and 
religious activity with the activity of contemplating truth. 
For thus regarding the idea of value as a category of intelligi- 
bility, I shall doubtless be accused of reviving that “ confusion 
between explanation and estimation? which “ flourished 
bravely? in Platonism and Scholasticism, and from which 
Kant is alleged to have liberated us. 

Kant, we are told, distinguished “ between the problems of 
existence and the problems of value, assigning the former to 
science and the latter to philosophy ".? Unfortunately, in 
distinguishing, he separates the problems, and by so doing re- 
moves the possibility of knowledge of the most important aspects 
of experience, at the same time denying that the activity of 
philosophising is concerned with knowledge. 

While Kant not only distinguishes, but separates, his great 
predecessors in speculative philosophy, for example the 
Platonists ^ and. the Cartesians, distinguished and combined. 
My investigation, at least, has convinced me that the latter 
School did not confuse estimation and explanation, or the 
problem of value with the problem of knowledge. The 
Cartesians not only could and did distinguish between the prob- 
lems of ethics and religion on the one hand and the problems 
of knowledge and existence on the other; they were also aware 
of the dangers of attempting to explain in terms of ends, as their 
repudiation of teleology in metaphysics amply demonstrates. 

At the same time they recognised the inadequacy of merely 
factual categories (like those of physical science or abstract 


1 Cf. the very severe criticism of Descartes by L. Roth in his Spinoza, 
Descartes and Maimonides. es t 

2 Hoffding: Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr., 1906, p. 388. If combina- 
tion is confusion, it also flourished in the Cartesian Rationalism. i 

3 Kemp Smith: Commentary on the Critique of Pure Reason, 1918, p. lvi. 

4 The Platonic Idea of the Good is an obvious example of an attempt to 
combine the ultimate categories of factual explanation with the ultimate 
categories of axiological comprehension. There is not, in my opinion, much 
evidence that Plato was confused in this attempt. His conception of 
philosophical thought as culminating in a kind of insight which unites 
knowing and valuing has much to teach us, even though we cannot accept 
his metaphysical theory of the Good as a transcendent Form. 
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ontology) to provide, by themselves, even the formal conditions 
of complete explanation. They saw that the attainment of the 
deeper-than-scientific insight, which is the proper goal of 
knowledge, presupposes an account of the role of worth in the 
Universe, and of the worth or relation to worth of all aspects 
of experience which demand explanation. 

The prevailing view, which is also the Kantian view, of the 
attitude of historical rationalism to the problem of value, is 
clearly stated by Mr. H. Osborne ! (who accepts it), as follows: 
“ The practice of Rationalism was first to construct a theoretical 
view of the nature of Reality and then, by apparently logical 
inference, to derive an ethical system from it ”. 

Such a view implies that the great rationalists regarded 
their merely * theoretical ? and non-ethical ** constructions "' as 
entirely complete and self-maintaining—that they excluded the 
value-category from them ab initio. The truth is rather that in 
their epistemology and metaphysics, which formed a unity, 
they abstracted from the problem of worth, but, having dealt 
with knowledge and existence in relation to the conception of 
God, they returned to the problem of worth as it emerges in 
actual life, and, in relating it to the conception of God, further 
qualified this by the category of worth. This procedure appears 
most clearly in the Ethics of Spinoza. 

It is true that Rationalists in general, and the Cartesians in 
particular, expose themselves to the charge of a “ linear” 
view of the whole process of knowledge—the belief in a one- 
sided dependence of conclusions on premises. But this one- 
sided view of a purely deductive method was, we must remem- 
ber, rather their abstract ideal of method than the method they 
actually employed. The philosophy of Descartes takes shits 
actual starting point the analysis of the complex situation in 
which he found himself at the dawn of his self-consciousness 
(to adapt a phrase from Professor Kemp Smith), in order by 
this analysis to discover the intrinsically fruitful primary data 
which are required by his rules of method.2 Spinoza alone 

1 Phi . 12. 

2 Ae e Eia shows (Ethics of Spinoza, i12). Descart a 
explicitly notes the extreme difficulty of applying the synthetical - 
metrical treatment to metaphysics, and admits that in his o co 


Q 3 P 2 
he used the “ analytic " method, working “ back to the semen eee 
starting point of the ordinary mind ”. m the 
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attempts to apply to philosophy the actual “ synthetical 
mode ? of geometrical demonstration, and the resulting form 
of the Ethics rather misrepresents than indicates the actual 
course of his thinking. Throughout the Cartesian philosophy 
the actual empirical character of life (and particularly of the 
moral life) constantly intrudes itself; so that, in the end, the 
relationship between God on the one hand and human know- 
ledge and morality on the other, which ought, according to 
strict Cartesian methodology, to be one-sided, is in fact a 
relationship of mutual determination. The character of God 
in Descartes, Geulincx and Spinoza is as much determined by 
their experience of actual human values as vice versa. Thus, 
for example, it is the actually experienced dependence of our 
knowledge upon given reality which leads Descartes to postulate 
the “ veracity? of God—a postulate whose philosophic signifi- 
cance is discussed in the section on Descartes, below; and it is 
the actually experienced impotence of man that leads Geulincx 
and Spinoza to postulate the existence of a transcendent self- 
consciousness as the ultimate basis of freedom and morality. 
For whatever reason, the speculations of the Cartesians about 
value have received much less attention than their theory of 
his has indeed been investigated almost ad 
nauseam, although all too often simply in order to confirm 
Kant’s condemnation of speculative philosophy. The need 
for the investigation, in the light of contemporary conceptions, 
of the views of the pre-Kantians about value, has not, however, 
been yet adequately appreciated. 

I formed my conception of the most general aspect of the 
idea of value as that of a category of intelligibility before I had 
much acquaintance with the Cartesian philosophy. The chief 
influences in its formation were the reading of Plato and Aris- 
totle, of the British Idealists and G. E. Moore, and reflection 
on my own problems and those of ordinary men and women. 
Thus I am not, in the following pages, restoring to the Cartes- 
ians ideas which I had previously found in them. 

It is, however, gratifying to find that in the first group of 
philosophers approached with this hypothesis, and for the pur- 
pose described above, the hypothesis should be found illum- 
inating as a guide to the exploration of their ideas; and that 
there should also be found, in the actual arguments of the 


knowledge. T' 
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Cartesians, confirmation for the hypothesis—that the concept 
of value is a category of intelligibility, which should be, and 
indeed must be, employed whenever a serious attempt is made 
to understand man and the world in which he finds himself, or 


to interpret comprehensively the simplest experience. 


Chief spheres of application of the Category of Value 
These will receive only very brief descriptions at this point. 
The relevance to them of the category of value will reveal itself 
in some detail in the course of the argument. 


The nature of the category of value is best revealed in the 
most reflective activities in wh 


religious, or esthetic values, I sh 
of the category in each case, i.e, 
revealed to reflective self-conscio 
chosen is from the less reflective 
only partly conscious. 

The chief spheres of reflective thought in which Value as 


a category of intelligibility is applied are the following: 
(i) Metaphysics, especially where metaphysics deals with 
theological and religious topics, 
(ii) Ethics, as the investigation of the valu 3 P 
human conductis concerned. es with which 
(iii) Where a reflective esthetic Consciousness is developed 
3 


where the example 


levels at which its operation is 
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the category is applied in philosophic esthetics, as systematic 
reflection on the values of nature, art and literature and of 


zsthetic consciousness in general. 


(It is in their treatment of metaphysics and ethics that the 
attitude of the Cartesians to value emerges. The third aspect 
of value as zsthetic is neglected by them for reasons peculiar 
to the general character of their philosophic attitude, and 
partly explicable in terms of the cultural climate of their time. 
'This very neglect is indeed a significant expression of their 
theory of value.) 

The category is also, of course, more or less consciously 
operative in the various levels of less reflective experience 
which may form the subject-matter or content of these studies. 


Value as an economic term 


The term value is also much used in economic theory, 
but since the general tradition of philosophy is agreed that no 
economic good can constitute an end-in-itself and that all 
economic goods have merely instrumental value, it is natural 
that we should exclude economic values from the class of real or 
self-maintaining values, and regard the category involved in 
them not as illustrating the self-maintaining notion of value 
described above, but rather the purely relative conception of 


cause or means.? 
The proposition that economic welfare is not intrinsically 


eneral agreement among philosophers upon 
er single issue in the history of philosophy. 

the leaders of philosophy, whether realists or 
pluralists, have been in general agreement, 

not only upon the distinction between intrinsic value and the instrumental, 
and the relegation of economic goods to the latter head, including under the 
former only those goods which the conscious person can, as such, or spiri- 
tually, appropriate; but also in their main account of what the intrinsic 
values are. The history of the philosophy of value reveals itself as much less 
a catalogue of disagreements than the history of the theory of knowledge 
or even the history of natural science. Further, this agreement is not 
confined to philosophers, but is found also in the most fundamental and 
unchanging attitudes of the moral, religious and esthetic consciousness. 
Modern concentration on theory of knowledge and abstract data as central 
in philosophy has helped to obscure the importance of this fact for humanity, 
to separate philosophy from the central and proper interest of ordinary 
people, and to prevent it from making its potential contribution to civilisation. 
2 "This does not, of course, mean that economic values are separable from 


general human values. 


1 There is perhaps more 
this point than upon any ot 
Indeed, it may be said that 
idealists, monists, dualists or 
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valuable, but is instrumental to other values, and that these, 
rather than “economic values", are a proper part of the 
subject-matter of philosophy must not be taken to mean that 
" economic values? are unimportant in human life. Those 
who insist on the indispensability of a material basis for the good 
life are talking plain common sense; and to condemn them as 
crude materialists is to misunderstand them. 

Some measure of economic welfare is absolutely necessary 
if the appreciation and creation of intrinsic values is to be 
possible. Economic planning and production may well, in a 
given human Situation, be more important, because more 
urgently necessary activities than philosophising, or enjoying 
knowledge, beauty or frien 
economic theo 


Application to ethics 


Value-judgments are then sui generis (and in particular are 
not analysable without remainder into either emotive elements 
or commands). They have a Cognitive as well as an affective 
content and function. The analogy with the causal judgment 
in Kant’s theory of knowledge may be suggestive to students of 
Kant. The interpretation of the Critique of Pure Reason is of 
course notoriously difficult; but I think it may be asserted 

Kant (here following and agree- 
i ) the unique character of causal 
judgments; (2) that they are indispensable to our thinking 
tich we live; and (3) that neither 


their occurrence, 


Sy: (1) the uni ter of 
value-judgments, (2) that they ar ) the unique characte 


s © necessary to our thinking 
about nature aud soticty, and (3) that neither the traditional 
rationalist logic nor the new inductive logic can justify them in a 
demonstrative sense; 


nor can a purely rationali 1 
irici : 1s rely 
empiricist psychology explain their Occurrence. t or a pu 
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I am further in agreement with Kant (as I understand him) 
in holding that all judgments about the actual experienced 
world involve a synthesis of elements; and in the implication 
(which I believe is present in Kant) that the recognition of 
such elements as distinct elements involves the previous analysis 
of a complex given whole. In this sense all judgments are both 
analytic and synthetic (except bare tautologies, with which I 
am not here concerned); and value-judgments are no excep- 
tion. 

(Incidentally, I hold that it is impossible to present an 
adequate statement of these problems, whether with regard to 
science or ethics, in terms of the propositional language of 
ps and qs. To symbolise a unit or act of thought by a single 
letter is to suggest a simplicity never found in actual thinking. 
To attempt to formulate ethical problems, which are significant 
only in actual social contexts, in terms of ps and qs results in a 
use of language which is obviously ridiculous.) 

The general significance of Kant’s apriorism, which I accept 
and would apply to value-judgments, is that certain forms of 
synthesis (or rather, of analysis-synthesis or synthesis-analysis) 
are predetermined by the nature and structure of the human 
mind. Kant insisted that the concept of cause in some sense 
prescribed a form of synthesis which we must seek in our think- 
ing about nature as an objective system. I hold that the con- 
cept of value prescribes a form of synthesis which we must seek 
in our thinking about human society and about nature as an 
object of contemplation. If the Kantian type of apriorism 
is too metaphysical for contemporary taste, then I should be 
content to fall back upon what I may call “ biological apriorism”’, 
such as I find at least implicit in Hume (and of course in many 
others). In this sense the mature sexuality of the adult parent 
is biologically a priori (as implicit in the embryo and its develop- 
ment to adolescence).2 I do not think it is stretching the 
analogy too far to note that wherever sexuality is present in 
living things it prescribes in advance for the maturing organism 

1 Nature is also, of course, important to man as a source of economic 
goods. See the remarks above on instrumental values, 

2 Of course one may be sexually impotent. By analogy, one may be 
** gxiologically " impotent. Popular language recognises such impotence 


by the use of expressions like “ morally insensitive ", “ «sthetically 
insensible ", etc. 
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a form of relationship, indeed a form of synthesis. „The 
maturing organism cannot derive its sexuality inductively 
from a succession of experiences, because only sexual experiences 
could be adequate for this purpose, and sexual experience is 
possible only for an organism already sexual in character. 
By analogy it may be argued that the maturing human agent 
cannot derive his ethical attitudes and judgments inductively 
from a succession of experiences, because only ethically sig- 
nificant experiences would be adequate for this purpose, and 
ethical experience is possible only for an organism already 
ethical in character. (Aristotle stated this problem in a 
special form when he said that the child could become morally 
good only by performing the acts of a morally good person.) 

The analogy with sexual relations may be reinforced by 
pointing out that sexual attraction in the human species itself 
involves valuation, and that indiscriminate (i.e., non-selective) 
sexuality is regarded as subhuman: “ brutish’. Love is 
conditioned by the biological and psychological constitution of 
the individuals concerned in it; as may be drastically illus- 
trated by the problems of congenital inverts who cannot 
experience “ normal ” love. Here the constitutional conditions 
of love may be said to be ** biologically a priori ” in relation to 
its realisation in actual experience. 

On the other hand, it is hardly necessary to point out that 
the nature of the sexual relationship is not revealed to a 
“ purely ” rational or logical insight. 

Kant, as already noted, is himself largely responsible for the 
exaggerated dichotomy of science and ethics which has been 
so much exploited by recent subjectivists. But whereas they, 
like Hume, oppose the scientific intellect to Passion or emotion, 
Kant opposed it to a special faculty, the Practical Reason. 
His opposition of the scientific understanding to the Practical 
Reason is an offspring of the traditional academic opposition 
of theory and practice, an opposition still too uncritically 
accepted as finally valid, in spite of the brilliant minority (like 
Francis Bacon and Karl Marx and William James and Henri 
Bergson) who have challenged it. k 

His superstitious reverence for Newtonian mathematical 
physics involved Kant in the attribution to mathematics and to 
the science of nature of an infallibility and incorrigibility which 


O_O 
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the subsequent history of science has demonstrated to be 
illusory. Yet it was this very idolatry of science (i.e., of 
abstract mathematical and physical science) that prevented 
Kant from seeing that the sort of thing which he maintained of 
scientific concepts like “ cause” could equally be maintained of 
ethical concepts like ** good "—they are indispensable aids in 
the interpretation of our experience. They are in neither case 
empirically given in the sense in which colours or smells or 
even chairs and tables are empirically given, nor are they 
pellucid to pure reason, but they help us to make sense of our 
world, and to act reasonably in it. 

Further, Kant was committed to maintaining that the cate- 
gories of the scientific understanding were constitutive, if only 
(paradoxically) of a world of mere “ phenomena ". This alone 
would prevent him from giving an analogous treatment of 
ethical concepts, which are clearly not, in Kant’s sense, con- 
stitutive. 

Kant's hostility to Utilitarianism, and indeed to every form 
of naturalism, prevented him from stating the ethical problem 
in terms of a plurality of values. Had he been prepared to 
entertain the possibility of other goods beside the Good Will 
and the abstract Universal Law which alone it can respect, he 
might have become aware of the epistemological problem of 
what is common to the different goods or values in virtue of 
which we call them valuable. It is significant that when he 
does use the word “ good ", as in the famous statement that 
there is nothing good without qualification except the good will, 
it is as a term indefinable in almost exactly the same sense as 
the term cause is recognised by him to be indefinable—namely, 
that when he attempts to elucidate its meaning he is involved 
in a circular process. The good will is the will which wills 
the universal law, and the universal law is actually realisable 
in human life only through the good will. i So that the good 
will is definable, if at all, only as the will which wills itself. 

Kant can escape from this circle only by asserting the intrinsic 
goodness of the bare form of Universality, which is in fact what 
he attempts to do. Though it is notorious that when he 
yields to the inevitable temptation to vindicate the value of 
universality, he is forced, by his examples, to appeal, like any 
utilitarian, to consequences in actual human situations. His 
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‘formalism is in fact plausible only so long as it remains entirely 
empty. In the sphere of science he had recognised that con- 
cepts without intuitions are empty. In ethics he should have 
recognised that concepts without concrete valuations are 
equally empty. 

By “ concrete ” in this and other contexts I simply mean to ` 
denote that which is actually given or encountered in the 
experience of actually existing individuals. It follows from 
this, that that which is called concrete is also itself individual, 
though this does not mean that any individual is wholly other 
than another, or that the concrete is wholly other than the 
abstract and general. Significant assertion and denial are 
possible only because all concrete identity involves diversity, 
and all concrete diversity involves identity. The assertion of 
pure abstract identity would be tautological. The assertion of 
pure abstract diversity would be false: confronted by absolute 
diversity, our minds could attempt no logical synthesis, and 
thereforenojudgment. Reflectiononthe spatio-temporal form of 
human experience should suffice to make clear that the concep- 
tion of pure identity, of identity uncontaminated by any differ- 
ence, must be the merest abstraction. Pure logic is a construction 
out of such abstractions, Absolute identity may be conceivable: 
it is never predicable in the context of actual experience.! The 
empirical sciences and history confirm that it is never given. 

By concrete valuations I accordingly mean valuations of 
contents which are actually given or encountered, for example, 
actual historically given persons, books, works of art, social 
institutions, landscapes or laws. One who claimed to be a 
poetry-lover while admitting that he had read no poetry, but 
only the Poetics of Aristotle, would be recognised, e 
as a fool: he would illustrate the attempt at abstrac 

Some contemporary empiricists have talked so 
sense-data that they have been unable to recogni 
are other data as well. The content of sensation 
haust what is given-in-experience. In the simplest 
experience there is given a non-sensory awar, 
(the subject) as (at least) the subject of sen 
Thus all experience is differentiated ab initio 


ven to-day, 
t valuation. 
much about 
se that there 
does not ex- 
conceivable 
eness of myself - 
Sory awareness. 


istentiali as being at least 
1 J take it that this is what Existentialists mean, anq is all 
when they say that existence precedes essence, that they mean, 
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bi-polar; there is the pole of the subject and the pole of the 
object. (We shall see that when we call experience “ ethical ” 
we draw attention to its bipolarity in a special way.) By 
polarity in a situation I mean to indicate that it is a complex 
situation in which at least two of its elements or aspects are 
not only genuinely different but in varying degrees opposed to 
each other; and yet, partly at least because of their very difference 
and opposition, complementary to each other asessential elements 
or moments in a genuine (i.e., a differentiated) whole. In this 
sense the relationship of husband and wife or of the classes in a 
two-class society are polar relationships; or again the given 
and the a priori, separable only in abstract logical speculation, 
are mutually indispensable poles of significant experience. I 
shall argue in what follows that in the complex unity of the 
value-judgment, the emotive (or, more generally, naturalistic) 
element and the critical-reflective element exhibit an analogous, 
mutually opposed, but mutually complementary, polarity.* 

The sense-datum of the empiricists from Locke to Professor 
Ayer has been presented as the model of the simple undiffer- 
entiated unity—hence the terms simple idea, simple quality, 
atomic fact and so on. But if such bare simplicity is to be ` 
found in human experience at all, it is only at the end of an elabor- 
ate and technical process of logical abstraction and analysis, 
guided by the a priori conviction that all complexes must on 
analysis reduce to aggregates of “ simples ”, and that the simple, 
in the sense of the relatively undifferentiated, is more intelligible, 
less needful of critical scrutiny, than the differentiated—a con- 
viction uncritically inherited from primitive atomism, and no 
more “ scientific ” than the belief in Jove's thunderbolt. The 
last products of modern physical analysis are in fact more, not 
less, complex and mysterious than the macroscopic objects 
from which it starts. A 

As I said above, Kant was over-anxious to exclude all 
empirical content from the moral life. (He feared that such 
given content must impair the autonomy of the will—reduce it 
to heteronomy.) But our contemporary empiricists are at least 
as over-anxious to commit the opposite fallacy of excluding all 


1 Many of the best illustrations of polarity in value-situations are 
provided by religious language, ¢.g., * When Í would do good, evil is 
present with me,” and “ Not my will but thine be done. 
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conceptual forms from the field of human ethical experience 
and action. As they appeal naively to sense-data as the basis 
of perception, so the empiricists appeal naively to feeling or 
emotion as the basis of ethics. (The injunctionist or command 
theory is simply an ad hoc device for meeting some of the 
crudities of the emotive theory: it does not differ from it in 
principle, and needs no special discussion here.) I say 
** naively " deliberately and with emphasis, for I have not found 
in these writers any evidence that they have subjected these 
terms to scientific or even careful linguistic scrutiny. The fact 
that they speak indifferently of feeling, emotion and desire 
shows a serious lack of acquaintance with the most elementary 
findings of recent psychology. For example, the whole vital 
question of the relation between the affective and conative 
aspects of mental life—a crucial question in the psychology 
of emotion, and one which is directly relevant to ethics—is 
ignored. If, however, it should be the case (as indeed has been 
held by most competent psychologists in recent years) that 
both feeling and emotion are derivative from and dependent on ` 
purposive impulses or dispositions, whose operation at the 
conscious level of experience involves the recognition of ends 
or goals in complex environmental situations, then the appeal 
to feeling and emotion in ethics will provide no escape from 
teleology—rather the contrary. At the reflective level of be- 
haviour at which ethical problems arise, the affective element, 
far from moving the agent, will be merely a by-product of his 
purposes, of interest only to empirical psychology; while the 
agent’s purposes will be the proper object of ethical scrutiny. 
Teleological thinking is one, but not the only method of 
applying the value-category. 

The idea of purely theoretical solutions of purely theoretical 
problems is simply a ghostly survival of Platonic other- 
worldliness. 

Great men may completely resolve their own paradoxes, but 
this, alas, is only because they first invented them. The 
concrete problems of mankind remain, and it is quite mis- 
leading to suggest that some of them are intrinsically “ scienti- 
fic", while others are not. Problems become “ scientific ” 
when they are stated and approached in a “ scientific ” spirit— 
i.e., in a spirit of careful, critical and self-critical investigation. 
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Such a spirit and method involve the critical scrutiny not only 
of language (which is always no doubt necessary), but of all 
kinds of evidence or appeals to authority (including “ self- 
evidence"); and of all claims to prove or demonstrate by 
logical implication or entailment. It follows from this that 
scientific problems may be found in any context whatever, in 
the contexts usually denoted by words like biological, socio- 
logical or ethical, just as much as in contexts denoted by words 
like physical and mathematical. : 

Another point to be stressed is that it is a conditio sine qua non 
of scientific answers that they should be always hypothetical, 
always tentative, always corrigible by further evidence or argument. 
And this applies equally to philosophy which claims to have 
the * quality of science ".! When a thinker allows himself to 
say: ‘ I have given to this problem a finally adequate formula- 
tion, discussion and solution ”, then, whether he calls himself 
scientist or philosopher, he has, from that moment, ceased to 
be scientific. A scientific thinker will always be prepared to 
consider grounds for the reformulation of his problem, for the 
reorganisation of his method, for the re-statement of his con- 
clusions. And in proportion as his subject is “ alive" such 
grounds will be continually revealing themselves. 

There is, then, no hard-and-fast rule separating scientific 
“ subjects ” as scientific from other subjects as non-scientific. 
The same subject may be dealt with in such a way that its 
treatment is scientific; on the other hand, its treatment may be 
mythological, authoritarian or simply “ emotive”. It is the 
treatment, not the subject, that is scientific or non-scientific. 

The prejudice that scientific method is exclusively applicable 
to certain subjects, which can be definitely listed, is due to the 
historical fact—or rather to the misunderstanding of the 
historical fact—that certain “ subjects " were put on a scientific 


basis earlier than others. The historical causes of the time-lag 
with regard to such subjects is a most interesting and important 
topic for the modern historian: here I shall suggest. only that 
they were almost certainly sociological (e.g., both religious and 
political authority and vulgar emotion played their part, and 
still play it, in preventing or obstructing the scientific study of 
many aspects of human life and death, individual and social). 


1 Cf, B. Russell: History of Western Philosophy, p. 862. 
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In the course of modern European history, the scientific 
spirit and approach were progressively applied to more and more 
concrete contents (although within each “science” the two 
poles of abstraction and concretion are always present, and often 
become more sharply opposed as the science develops—thus in 
contemporary atomic physics, on the one hand everything 
seems to depend on the most abstract “ fundamental theory ” ; 
yet for the demonstration of its conclusions, search has to be 
made for a specific, empirically given element, uranium, and 
then for a special variety of uranium. Similarly in contem- 
porary biological sciences more and more detailed empirical 
data are brought into relation to more and more abstract 
statistical theory.) But this progressive concretion followed by 
no means a logically inevitable path. It was consciously 
resisted as well as consciously accelerated by individual and 
social pressure. 

From classical times till the Renaissance the sharp opposition 
of theory and practice, due mainly to Plato and Aristotle, is 
presented not merely as a logical distinction, but as an evalua- 
tion. Both Plato and Aristotle taught that theory, the more 
abstract the better, is fundamentally superior to practice, 
superior to it, indeed, as the divine is to the human. It is 
highly questionable whether the classical philosophical con- 
ception of pure theory ever had any actual referent: it was 
itself as nearly as possible a purely a priori conception, and there- 
fore purely empty. Connected with Plato's adoption of mathe- 
matics as the model of science, it was modified to some slight 
extent by Aristotle’s interest in biology. (For the data of 
biology are actual given organisms: they cannot be thought 
out by any process of abstraction.) But theoria remained 
superior in Aristotle's official system, for example in the Ethics; 
and the ghost? of pure contemplation haunted medieval 


1 Compare: 
“ Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God could make a tree ”, 


which expresses in religious language a similar point about some of the 
data of botany, which in my sense is a biological science. 

? [ call it a ghost, because the great mass of psychological and historical 
evidence is against its possibility. So far as we know, theory can be for- 
mulated only in human minds, and all the activity of these minds is 
purposive. 
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thought, and for this reason, among others, still haunts 
academic life. 

In medieval philosophy the preference for the “ pure”, 
ie., the abstract, in thought, was reinforced by the doctrine 
of the corruption of the world and of man’s life in it. The last 
word about human nature was also supposed to have been said 
in the Bible, or at any rate to be known to the Church. The 
antithesis of theory and practice was assimilated to the anti- 
thesis of spiritual and secular. 

After the Reformation and the rise of modern science, the 
Churches continued to claim a monopoly of knowledge about 
human nature, society and history—claims which the majority 
of philosophers tended to reinforce. (For example, Descartes, 
Locke and Berkeley, and even Spinoza and Hume, and explicitly 
Kant, were most anxious to prevent scientists from tampering 
with religious and moral questions, which most of them thought 
inseparable. The apologetic role of philosophy as a buffer 
between religion and science has not been sufficiently appreciated 
by most historians of thought.) 

It is an over-simplification to suppose that in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the new philosophy and the new 
science joined hands to challenge ecclesiastical authoritarianism. 
The religious monopoly of the claim to think about man and 
society was not seriously challenged till the nineteenth century 
(when it was sharply stated by some evolutionists and social 
historians); and even then unsuccessfully. The majority of 
. mankind still depend for the fundamentals of their thinking 
about human nature, history and society upon authoritarian 
religious traditions. Even when they break away from these 
traditions in later life they are almost certain to have been 

susceptible years of childhood; and thus 


steeped in them in the J 
even when their thought revolts it is apt to revolt in terms and 
Now, while I do 


ideas derived from authoritarian traditions. 
not doubt that in some broad sense of religion, religion and 
science are compatible, I cannot admit that the principle of 
authority, as such, is compatible with science, unless the validity 
of the authority in question is itself established by scientific 
methods. 

Hume, in many ways the bo 
does little more than hint at t 


€ 


ldest of modern thinkers, 
he possible application of 
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scientific method to the study of human nature. In fact, the 
application of scientific method to man and society could 
not even begin until the biological sciences were revolutionised 
. by Darwin and his co-workers, who forced scientists, at any 

rate, to think of man as a part of the natural world, and there- 
fore as susceptible to the methods of study of the concrete 
Sciences. 

I have stressed this historical retrospect because it is far too 
often dogmatically assumed that scientific method is not 
applicable to human problems, through (a) an excessively 
narrow view of scientific method, identifying it indeed with 
the methods of mathematics and physics ; through (5) confusing 
the historical fact of the relatively slow development of the 
Social sciences with the supposition that human affairs are 
intrinsically non-susceptible to “ scientific ” method. How 
could the human sciences (in which I would include, with due 
qualifications, ethics) be expected to be as clear, accurate, and 
verifiable as the physical sciences when their development has 
been deliberately opposed and obstructed by the most powerful 
institutions, which have retained in most countries a firm grip 
on the educational system? How, for example, can young 
people be expected to adopt a scientific attitude to human 
history, if from the earliest years they have been prevented 
from understanding the difference between history and mytho- 
logy, between historical evidence and the appeal to sacred 
books? 

Ignorance of the history of thought, and in particular of 
the actual development—the unequal development—of the 
Sciences, is one of the chief causes for the quite unfounded 
assumption that certain topics (for example, the study of values) 
are intrinsically “ unscientific ", while others are intrinsically 
scientific. 

The academic tradition has combined with the theological 
in preventing as long as possible the application of appropriate 
scientific methods to human problems. The Opposition has 
been perhaps strongest in the sphere of values, where official 
religions have always claimed monopolistic privileges. Here, 
too, a special responsibility rests on Plato, who opposed the 
actual processes of nature and history, as necessarily “ imper- 
fect’, in both the ontological and axiological sense, to an 
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abstract ideal Good, entirely outside the historical or natural 
process, and apprehensible, if at all, only by a very small élite 
with exceptional gifts and educational privileges. . 

The authors with whom we are concerned in these pages, 
while under continual authoritarian pressure, have the merit 
of asserting a universal human reason which can bring the 
humblest.human being into relation to a reality and value, 
which while transcending him as a finite individual, are never- 
theless apprehensible and realisable in his actual life and social 
relations. 

Contemporary British ethics is marked by careful detailed 
discussion of particular problems; but the basic assumptions 
of these discussions are rarely examined with sufficient care; 
and a whole group of scholars is committed to holding that they 
are not worth examining, except by psychologists or sociologists. 
The adequate understanding and criticism of this situation 
could be attempted only on the basis of an historical investiga- 
tion such as I have only been able to hint at above. 

But the relevant history of thought can provide us not 
merely with a negative and critical approach to some con- 
temporary discussions, but also with important positive clues to 
the solution of the problems raised therein. 


Plato 

The doctrine of the Good in the Republic is, I admit, rather 
mystical, but this is no justification for ignoring it. I shall 
confine myself, however, to noting here that Plato certainly 
uses the language of valuation when speaking of what to him 
is the supreme reality and the object of the most developed 
intellect. In doing so he raises a problem rather than solves it, 
but it is surely one of the central problems of philosophy which 
requires re-statement in modern terms. Apart from the special 
account of the Good as at once a metaphysical and an ethical 
principle, the general argument of the Republic suggests that 
men do in fact formulate reflective value-judgments which are 
quite different from, and often sharply opposed to, expressions 
of emotion, desires or commands on similar subjects. The 
characters of the Dialogue are in fact clearly represented as 
making such judgments. The moral obtuseness of Thrasy- 
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machus consists largely in his inability to distinguish between 
de facto authoritarian commands and what is morally approved ; 
and between self-interested desire and the reflective pursuit of 
the good. 

Plato has no theory of categories as formal and explicit as 
Aristotle’s or Kant’s; but he puts forward interesting sugges- 
tions on similar lines in the Theaetetus and Sophist. Scholars 
like Burnet and Joachim have recognised in Plato’s account 
of cà xowd (the common, the universal) in the Theaetetus the 
intention to include “ categories of value " (Joachim’s phrase) 
among the common characters of things. In both Theaetetus 
and Sophist Plato stresses another fundamental point, that the 
activity of reflectively comparing data cannot be of the same 
kind as the activity of receiving or perceiving them. This 
comes out most emphatically in the negative emphasis that 
what is common to two or more fields of sensation, e.g. sound 
and sight, cannot itself be sensed. 

If this line of thought is applied to the value-categories 
it gives us an analogous principle : “ Values common to two or 
more fields of feeling, cannot themselves be felt.” (Thuscertain 
music and certain landscapes are both beautiful, but their beauty 
cannot be sensed, since they appeal to quite different senses, 
nor can it be felt, if by feeling is meant a sensory experience.) 
This does not commit one to holding that such esthetic values 
are transcendent of experience unless one holds that all experi- 
ence is merely sensory, which is by no means self-evident, and 
which many would deny. 

Plato did not himself make this application, nor did he work 
out systematically these suggestions even for the factual genera. 
But he clearly believed that there is a reflective critical faculty 
of judgment in man, which cannot be identified with any mere 
susceptibility to sensation or feeling. 


1 Theaetetus, 186A : 

Socrates: * And how about ‘honourable’ and ‘dishonourable’ and 
‘good’ and ‘bad’? ” 

Theaet.: ‘‘ Those again seem to me, above all, to be things whose 
being is considered, one in comparison with another, by the mind, when 
it reflects within itself upon the past and the present with an eye to the 
future.” (Cornford’s translation.) 

Cf. Locke’s Essay, Book II, ch. xxi: ‘‘So that if we will rightly estimate 
what we call good and evil, we shall find it lies much in comparison”. My 
italics. 
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Aristotle 
Aristotle recognised certain yévy 700 övros which are not 


reducible to one another or to a wider genus, but he did not 
explicitly include good or value among them (or call them 
categories). This is perhaps connected with the fact that in 
his work ethics has become a more specialised investigation 
than it was for Plato. He did, however, teach that there were 
certain fundamental notions involved in thinking about any 
subject, the basic principles of explanation, listed in the Meta- 
physics, and traditionally known as the Four Causes. If the 
doctrine of the Four Causes be considered in relation to the 
identification of End and Good in the Ethics, it will, I think, be 
seen that there is some justification for holding that Aristotle 
recognised value-judgment, especially in its teleological form, 
m a distinctive but inseparable function of the intellectual 
ife. 

In his doctrine of the ** Four Causes ?, Aristotle formulated 
what he regarded as the basic principles of explanation, deter- 
mining the form of the questions to be asked about any subject 
if it is to be understood. The “ material” and * efficient ” 
causes are both obviously intended to be ethically neutral 
categories; but both Form and End have implications of value 
(the latter more obviously, perhaps, than the former). In- 
deed, Rationalists in all ages have held that value-judg- 
ments and fact-judgments are expressions of a single rational 
faculty. 

Where practical and social problems are concerned, the plain 
man still formulates these fundamental questions about Matter, 
Form, Origin and End or Purpose; and he is not satisfied with 
answers which omit any of these aspects of the problems. He 
wishes to know “ what things are for? ”’, as well as of what they 
are made, and how, and according to what pattern. Most 
obviously, when confronted with human behaviour, he does 
not accept it as “ intelligible” unless it is not merely “ ex- 
plained ” factually, but ** justified ” in terms of values or ends. 
His bewilderment in face of the human situation is largely due 
to the fact that he sees men and nations relentlessly pursuing 
courses of action, apparently directed not so much by the 
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endeavour to achieve values and perpetuate their appreciation, 
as by the urge to destroy them. He is most puzzled by his own 
behaviour when he finds within him forces which are in conflict 
with his own values. 

If a new law is passed, the plain man likes to know what it 
is for. If his friend says he thinks it is a good thing, he asks 
why? He would not accept “ I like it", or “ it pleases me ”, 
or * I desire it", or “ X ordered it", or even his own satis- 
faction at its passing, as an answer to the question “ why? ” 
He would still think his own satisfaction, as well as the other 
factors, required justification in terms of generally accepted 
human values, e.g., the promotion of health. ‘That is, if he 
were sufficiently intelligent and reflective to be prepared to 
discuss these questions. Of course at the infantile level, where 
valuations, if they can be said to occur at all, are directly de- 
pendent on feeling, emotion and appetite, and are expressed 
in shrieks or coos, such discussion is impossible. A certain 
level of psychological maturity and a certain minimum of 
education, especially in social living, must be attained before 
disputes or questions about valuations can be profitably dis- 
cussed; and the value of such discussion itself is not dependent 
on its leading to agreement, though it may do so, but rather 
on its educational function. I need not emphasise that 
maturity in this sense should not be confused with chrono- 
logical age. Many apparent adults suffer from arrested 
development, and their value-judgments remain purely 
emotive or authoritarian. 

I am also greatly indebted to what I take to be the general 
significance of the argument of Mr. G. E. Moore in Principia 
Ethica; but I do not wish to claim that I am following him in 
any detail. (It has recently been pointed out, e.g., by Mr. 
Lamont, that in different contexts he maintains positions which 
are hard to reconcile. Here I am concerned only with the 
suggestiveness of his account in one place of Good as inde- 
finable. The negative emphasis here gave me what I regard as 
an important clue. Good is not capable of abstract logical 
definition, nor is it simply an empirically given quality. 
Could it be that this is because values in general are categorial 
—neither purely logical nor merely given, but the objective 
content of concepts which express the necessary demands of 
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our minds in the quest for intelligibility in our experience and 
behaviour? 


Consideration of Alternative Theories 

I have already dealt with some of these by implication, but 
' I shall add here a number of points about the “ emotive” 
theory: briefly, the theory that statements containing ethical 
terms are not significant as statements: their apparent claim to 
truth is misleading; they are neither analytically nor empiric- 
ally verifiable; they merely express emotion like exclamations 
or exclamation marks, and so on. The essence of the theory is 

the identification of valuation with feeling or emotion. 
(Incidentally, exponents of this view too often assume that 
they know all about the psychological phenomena denoted by 
these words, but show little evidence of having studied them 


with adequate care.) 
I do not deny that feeling and emotion when they occur 


in human beings involve valuations, more or less explicit, and 
therefore I do not deny that emotive valuations occur. In the 
infant's coo of pleasure a valuation is no doubt implicit. All 
expressions of emotion, then, may be taken to express more or 
less primitive valuations. But this proposition is not “ simply 
convertible”. It is not correct to argue, therefore, that all 
valuations involve expressions of emotion analogous to those of 
an infant. As moral character develops, the emotive pole in 
experience becomes, or at least may become, more and more 
clearly distinguished from, and even opposed to, the pole of 
valuation, which in the course of moral and other training 
becomes increasingly reflective, critical and self-critical. 

Not the Lotos-eaters succumbing without resistance to the 
bewitchment of their senses, but Odysseus, anticipating the 
onset of otherwise irresistible emotive temptation, and taking 
steps, reflectively, in cold blood and with the co-operation of 
his comrades, to immunise himself against such emotion—not 
the Lotos-eaters but Odysseus is an adequate symbol of the 
moral consciousness in respect of its bipolarity.* 

Circe warned Odysseus, on leaving her, that his ship would 
soon pass by the island where the Sirens sang their irresistible 

1 I wish to make it clear that I am emphatically not suggesting that 
Odysseus here illustrates ideal moral goodness. 
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song. She instructed him to stop the ears of his crew with 
wax, but first to order them to bind him to the mast (as he 
wished to hear the song) and emphasise to them that on no 
account must they yield to his entreaties to be released. 
She is aware that his actual emotions on hearing the song 
will lead him to desire release and behave in ways contrary 
to his real will. Odysseus believes her, and carries out her 
instructions successfully, both succeeding in hearing the song, 
and surviving, with his crew, to return home to Ithaca, where 
he had duties to attend to. 

Note that Odysseus is represented as reflectively and really 
valuing not only the fulfilment of his (moral) purpose in return- 
ing home, but also the esthetic enjoyment of the Sirens’ song, and 
the intellectual enjoyment of satisfying his curiosity as to its 
nature. Heis no ascetic, treading the narrow path of obedience 
to an abstract moral law: he reflectively adapts his behaviour 
to the situation in order to extract from it the maximum 
experience of a variety of values (deliberately paying the price 
in immediate suffering); and his quest for a maximum of 
value-experience is synthesised or integrated with a more 
comprehensive purpose—the return home, among the ends of 
which complex pattern of behaviour is the execution of justice. 
True, Odysseus wants to return home; and he loves his wife 
Penelope with a love that is not merely reflective but passion- 
ate; and this want and this love are emotive, appetitive, 
desiderative, and so on. But—and this is the crux—Odysseus 
has reflectively identified himself with his emotional pro-attitude to his 
return: it is this act of reflective self-identification which constitutes 
the effective value-judgment, and it presupposes the prior opposition 
of what is given as actual on the one hand, to the value-cate- 
gory on the other. 

(One test of what a man’s value-judgments really are is 
whether they issue in appropriate behaviour.) 

This example enables us to dispose, incidentally, of the 
Injunctionist or Command theory of ethics. Odysseus issues 
two sets of commands: the reflective commands, in advance of 
the emotive excitement of the ordeal, and the emotive com- 
mands while intoxicated by the song. The former alone are 
morally or ethically commands (though distinguishable by no 
grammatical test). The latter are mere emotive outbursts 
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expressed in the form usual'in genuine commands. Both the 
commander and those commanded in the story have no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the pseudo-commands from the genuine 
commands, with which Odysseus has reflectively identified 
himself, although there is an emotional pole or constituent in 
the genuine as well as in the pseudo-commands. 

Let us look again at the crew. We have seen that they 
can successfully distinguish between genuine and pseudo- 
commands, between those injunctions with which the commander 
has reflectively identified himself and those with which he has 
not. But the role of the crew in this story of the Sirens has a 
further extremely important significance. The presence and 
co-operation of the crew are represented as essential to Odys- 
seus's achievement in self-discipline. 

Had he been alone in the boat, Odysseus could have passed 
the Sirens (whose song is represented as supernaturally effec- 
tive) only by stopping his own cars (which action incidentally 
would have also illustrated the bipolar opposition in moral 
situations: reflective provision for a foreseen internal con- 
flict). But he could not have appreciated thus the intellectual 
and esthetic values as well, and it is doubtful whether, without 
comrades to whom to explain the situation, he would have had 
the resolution to insert the wax and keep it there. The 
presence of others who understand the situation is a great 
strengthener of moral resolution against emotive forces. 

At any rate in the incident as actually depicted in the 
Odyssey the co-operation of the crew is essential, and illustrates 
the social context of effective moral valuation. Note also that 
there is a relationship of mutual dependence between Odysseus 
and his crew. They need his wisdom and leadership, and 
he needs their skill and strength at the oars and their comrade- 
ship. But this aspect of our parable would carry us too far off 
our present course. 


The emotive theory is indistinguishable in logical principle 


from psychological and ethical egoism and hedonism. Indeed, 
it combines their fallacies, the refutation of which by writers 


like Bishop Butler and Henry Sidgwick is as much an histori- 
cal fact as the French Revolution. Even a good hedonist 
must reflect and distinguish between what he really wants and 


the promptings of immediate impulse. 
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All value-judgment is suspended judgment, involving the con- 
scious opposition of appearance and reality (which, incidentally, 
is involved in all judgment, as distinct from mere * perceptual 
acceptance"). Even when first impressions are confirmed by 
later experience and reflection, they have to be so confirmed 
before they can be asserted as values. A mind trained in 
“valuing” is a mind trained to be on its guard against the 
immediate promptings of feeling, emotion, desire, etc.—to be 
on its guard against and to scrutinise critically, indeed, all 
immediate data whatever. In this sense value-judgment can 
become quite as scientific as empirical or mathematical judg- 
ment. Such training is perhaps the chief aim of the humane 
disciplines in the Universities. 

A differentia of scientific thought is the distinction which is 
consciously drawn in it between appearance and reality— 
between the immediate data and what is really there. A 
differentia of moral, as distinct from submoral behaviour, is 
the distinction which an agent, in so far as moral, draws 
between the immediate data of feeling or emotion, the impulsive 
indications of what he wants, and what as moral agent he 
really wants. (These statements partly define “ reflective ” 
behaviour.) 

This tension or opposition between the immediately given 
impulse and the reflective ideal is essential to behaviour which 
is to be distinguished as moral from behaviour in general. 

Similarly, the esthetic attitude is most clearly recognisable 
in esthetic criticism, where there is an analogous tension be- 
tween feeling and judgment.” 


Value and Coherence 


So far I have confined myself to emphasising the distinctive 
features of judgment and the special features of moral and 
esthetic judgment, and have avoided discussing criteria of 
value. The distinction between appearance and reality, how- 
ever, provides a natural transition to at least one criterion of 


value, that of coherence. Generally speaking, the apparent , 


1 It is the presence in the mind of the value-category as an essential form 
of reflective thought that makes such suspension possible, and also purposive, 
directing it to real satisfaction. 

2 Note that the art critic is called a connoisseur, a “ knower ”. 
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is fragmentary and unrelated to a wider context; the real is 
recognised to fit in, to be coherent and consistent with, a wider 
whole. Similarly with the contrast between superficial emotive 
valuation and real valuation. 

Odysseus’s resistance to the Sirens is due, partly at any rate, 
to the fact that to yield to them, even if he survived, would 
disrupt the wider unity of his pattern of purposes. Yielding 
would not be coherent with his other purposes and values. 

(Incidentally, this is part of what I mean by reflective 
thinking: thinking which relates the immediate data, always 
fragmentary !, to their context in more inclusive wholes.) 

The criterion of coherence is of course in no sense an “ abso- 
lute? one. This is, indeed, one of its merits. Itisrelative and 
relevant to actual contexts, and therefore generally applicable 
and adaptable. This does not mean that the coherent—within 
itself and with wider contexts—is necessarily valuable; but 
only that the valuable is necessarily coherent. Coherence is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition of value. Other con- 
ditions must be fulfilled by an experience to make it valuable, 
if only because coherence as such is a purely formal criterion, 
while material factors also condition value. Since the mater- 
ial factors are always data of particular experiences, they can- 
not be legislated for in advance. There is thus, for example, no 
general formula or criterion for producing great art: the skill 
and judgment of the artist must deal individually with his 
individual problem; yet we can say in advance of great art 
that it must be coherent.* 

Since I am not writing a book on ethics or zsthetics but only 
on the general principles of valuation, I shall not develop here 
the discussion of coherence as an ethical or esthetic criterion. 
I mention it indeed only for illustration of a general aspect 
of all value-judgment. The appreciation of coherence is, I 
should hold, a differentia of avalue-judgmentas such, distinguish- 


ing it at once from mere expressions of emotion, however 


worded or punctuated, and from injunctions. Certainly value- 
judgments may be formulated in situations where the valuer 

1 Fragmentary, indeed, because immediate. | : : 

2 It may be suggested that “‘ greatness » in art is proportional to the 
comprehensiveness and coherence of the presentation and to its success in 
heightening, deepening and unifying our sense of humanity and thereby 
our humanity. 
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is also at the same time expressing emotion and stating or 
implying commands. But feeling or emotion, merely, can neither 
recognise nor appreciate coherence; and the commanding 
attitude as such is equally indifferent to it. The recognition 
of coherence is essentially reflective: that is, it involves a refusal 
to accept at its face value the immediate datum, whether of 
sense, of feeling or of impulse. It is in his capacity to make 
such a refusal that man’s capacity for morality and culture 
resides. Without it, indeed, there would not only be no 
morality, but no art or science either. 

The emotive theory may be adequate for the translation of 
so-called ethical statements, which are always presented by its 
advocates out of relation to any actual context of behaviour or 
actual moral situation; but it is obviously inadequate to give 
an account of such situations, of which the distinguishing 
characteristic is that they involve a reflective opposition of the 
“is” and the “ ought to be ?;* or, in the language of this 
book, they involve the confrontation of the given situation 
with the value-category. I have argued that such confronta- 
tion is possible only because the value-category is in a sense a 
priori *: i.e., dependent rather on the structure of the maturing 
mind than on the empirical content, whether inner or outer, of 
its experience. 


Bertrand Russell and the Emotive Theory 


In the concluding chapter of his History of Western Philosophy, 
Bertrand Russell identifies himself with the school of analytical 
empiricism (or Logical Positivism as it is more usually called), 
whose members for the most part adopt the emotive theory of 
ethical statements, saying that they are not genuinely signi- 
ficant statements, but simply expressions of emotion. Russell 
appears to follow the “ emotivists ”, referring to questions of 
value as “ matters of feeling ”, and contrasting such matters 
with those susceptible of treatment by “science or by “ philo- 

1 This language is admittedly abstract, but abstract language is necessary 
if we are to attempt, as I am attempting, to find a formula that will cover 
not only moral judgments but zsthetic and religious judgments and some 
aspects of scientific judgments, as well. 


? No mere accumulation of experiences could teach us the meaning of 
value if we did not somehow know it already: compare the meaning O 


ec » 
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sophy which has the quality of science” which he thinks this 
school produces. 

There have been signs, however, that Russell is himself not ` 
altogether happy about this position. Thus in a now defunct 
periodical called Polemic, no. 6, he commenced a discussion of 
* good and bad”? which he did not complete, but which was 
clearly leading to a criterion of good very different from that of 
mere feeling. 

In this article Russell starts off by attempting to define good 
as what satisfies desire, but cannot leave it at that, for itis 
obvious that there are as many desires as men. He therefore 
resorts to Leibniz's notion of Compossibility, and concludes by 
suggesting that it is not any satisfaction of desire that is good, but 
only compossible satisfactions of desires, which are such that 
their satisfactions may be compossible. 

The positive significance of this suggestion is much more 
important than its obvious inconsistency with the emotive 
theory (even the attempted definition in terms of desire is 
quite different from the emotive theory). The fact is that com- 
possibility is an objective criterion, not a B matter of feeling 2 
at all, but capable in principle of experimental verification; 
and both compossibility in general and the maximum com- 
possibility which he suggests as the optimum in a given situation 
are objects not of feeling but of reflective thought. An agent 
who relied either on mere feeling or mere desire would ex- 
perience no need to form the notion of compossibility. 

Again, as I have pointed out elsewhere, “ Desire is neither 
necessary nor sufficient to ‘define’ good, and compossibility 
will help only if compossibility is valued *”.* No doubt it is 
worthy to be valued; we have here indeed the coherence 
criterion with a different name; but neither feeling, desire nor 
satisfaction ” (if they exclude reflective judgment) can reveal 
to us its value either in general, or in a particular situation. 


1 Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 462. 


PART II 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 
THE RENAISSANCE AND THE CARTESIANS 1 


The Challenge to Renaissance Romanticism 


However much our authors may differ in detail or in the 
adequacy of development of their views, they each exhibit the 
same dominant characteristic—their speculations about value 
and about ethical questions in general remain highly abstract 
and formal. 

This abstract and formal character of Cartesian thought 
makes it often unattractive to modern readers, especially 
when it is exhibited in the realm of ethical problems. And 
this antipathy is natural in a period like our own, when the 


1 This chapter was written several years ago, and I should now wish to 
modify much that I have said and to state it all more cautiously. Never- 
theless, I have decided it is worth preserving, if only in order to provoke a 
re-examination of the writers mentioned in relation to the general culture 
of the time. 

The hypothesis of a “ general culture ” is, I believe, necessary in the 
history of philosophy, but its use is dangerous. There is an obvious risk of 
postulating more uniformity than the evidence can justify; and the 
hypothesis remains an empty conception unless it can be illustrated by actual 
examples at every point. 

In the case of “ European Culture" in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries there are special difficulties (and this applies also to the conception 
of “the Renaissance). Here the main safeguard is to emphasise the 
different manner in which different national cultures developed, and 
especially the different pace at which what we now recognise as character- 
istically medizval—another dangerous generalisation—began to undergo 
revolutionary modifications. 

The word “ Renaissance " is misleading if used to suggest that a single 
simultaneous and homogeneous change occurred in “ European Culture " 
between certain dates; it is less misleading if used in the plural for the rise 
of national cultures with a revived interest in humane studies and secular as 
well as religious art and literature. It is perhaps least misleading if used as 
an adjective to connote certain humanist and individualist attitudes. 
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prototype of method in every sphere (except pure mathe- 
matics) is that of the empirical sciences: and when the 
dominant approach to moral problems is that of empirical 
psychology or anthropology. 

Yet to prejudge the interest of the Cartesian views of life 
because of their formal and abstract character is to commit a 
serious error. For that very abstractness and formalism has a 
positive significance, since it follows necessarily from their 
beliefs regarding the life of man and the subject-matter of 
ethics. These thinkers are not ignorant of the wealth of con- 
crete detail provided by history and biography. They ex- 
clude such detail from their writings not because their a priori 
deductive methods have blinded them to its presence, but be- 
cause they have weighed it in the balance and found it wanting 
in philosophic relevance. They were, indeed, in conscious and 
deliberate reaction against the emphasis on empirical detail in 
their immediate predecessors in the new awakening of human 
thought. It is possible to see in Spinoza’s opposition of 
the Imaginative to the Rational life a crystallisation of his 
reaction in philosophical terms. Historians of literature have 
often pointed out the close connection and kinship between the 


philosophy of Descartes and the literary Classicism of seven- 


In this last sense it is useful for contrastin philosophers, in the wider 
meaning of philosopher current in the period. Thus Montaigne may be 
significantly called a “ Renaissance ” philosopher; Descartes, a “ Car- 
tesian?! In using the word “ Cartesian” I do not wish to suggest the 
existence of a homogeneous school. In the context of this book “ Car- 
tesian” simply denotes the following thinkers: Descartes, Geulincx, 
Malebranche and Spinoza. 

Yet Descartes’s emphasis on 
criteria of “ clarity and distinctness ’ 


method, his conception of method, his 
^, his statement of problems in terms of 


“ideas”, startled into new activity a much wider range of thinkers than 


those traditionally held to belong to his school. In this wide sense, there 


can be no doubt that, while Descartes may not have “ founded a School”, 
». and even some of his severest critics, 


he certainly ‘‘ marked an epoc s 
like John DoLE ay be called Cartesian in the sense that they state their 


problems largely in Descartes’s terms. . 4 
I am satisfied that, in its general outlines, the contrast of Renaissance and 


Cartesian philosophers remains vale ni significant. Cf. the important 
statement of M. J. Thomas (p. 65 below). : à 

The extent to which the revolution in thought which Descartes inau rated 
was really a-counter-revolution, a return to Thomism, has certainly been 
under-estimated, and I have not attempted to do justice to m e 
tainly one of Descartes's dominant aims was “ to revise Thomist theology to 


make room for his physics ". 
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teenth-century France, which was in conscious reaction against 
the Renaissance romantics.! 

The precise determination of the origins and beginnings of 
that revival and liberation of human energy which we have 
come to call the Renaissance is a task which only an expert 
historian need attempt, and few even of them would nowadays 
have the temerity to attempt it. It will not be attempted here. 
It is sufficient to my purpose to note that this awakening was 
definitely evident in Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and that it took a new form and maturer modes of 
expression in the seventeenth. Windelband distinguishes the 
first period as a pre-eminently humanistic Renaissance, and the 
second as a distinct “ Natural Science Period ”. 

This distinction is accepted here as in essence sound; but 
itis misleading if it implies that natural science and the interest 
philosophers took in natural science in this period were not 
themselves expressions of the humanist energy and humanist 
faith which became operative in the ** waning of the Middle 
Ages ”, and which persists to the present day as one of the chief 
forces in the development of civilisation. 

It is also misleading if it implies that philosophy in the 
seventeenth century was exclusively dependent on natural 
science for its inspiration. I shall argue that the characteristic 
attitude of Descartes's philosophy, and even the essentials of 
his theory of method, can be explained as a reaction against the 
general character of the culture of the period; and that his 
appreciation of the merits and possibilities of mathematical and 
natural science was incidental to this reaction. 

The contrast between the Renaissance and the seventeenth 
century is thus the contrast between two “ moments within a 
more inclusive movement of the human spirit in its historical 
development. The liberation of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries would not have been complete without the fruits of 
philosophic reflection upon it given by the great rationalists 
of the seventeenth century; and this all the more because this 
reflection was, in an important aspect, a corrective of the 
extravagant individualism of the Renaissance, an attempt to 
restore pride of place to the disciplined intellect. Seventeenth- 


1 See, for example: E. Krantz: L'Aesthétique de Descartes; J. Thomas: 
L’Humanisme de Diderot, especially ch, v, 
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century rationalism would not have taken the emphatic and 
‘challenging form that it actually assumed had it not been 
' consciously opposed to the romantic naturalism, humanism, 
mysticism, pluralism, cstheticism and eclecticism of the Re- 
naissance. In literature the contrast may be set in sharp relief 
by comparing the English Elizabethan drama with the F rench 
drama of the seventeenth century. In philosophy there is a 
closely analogous contrast between thinkers like Bruno and 
Bochme on the one hand and Descartes and Spinoza on the 
other. In its general cultural significance, the English corre- 
late of Cartesianism is to be found rather in Puritanism than ina 
philosophical movement. 

When we confine ourselves to French literature the contrast 
is particularly easy to bring out. We need only mention 
Rabelais and Montaigne? on the one hand and Descartes 
himself on the other; but, as Descartes himself certainly 
became, in this respect, a European influence, it is perhaps 
justifiable to attempt to sum up in general terms his relation to 
renaissance culture in its general aspect. To mitigate the 
linguistic difficulties of such an attempt a resort to metaphor 
may be tolerable: in Descartes the fecund but troubled waters 
of the Renaissance seem to have crystallised and clarified. 
The attitude to life which resulted was less colourful and 
exciting, certainly less intimate and personal than that of, say, 
Shakespeare or Montaigne; and it may well be held that each 
attitude represented an extreme, an exaggeration. | However 
this may be, the Cartesian “ antithesis " certainly imposed a 
discipline and effected a purgation. Not till the end of the 
following century would a European thinker attempt to don the 
garment of romanticism, and not even the romantic philo- 
sophers of later times dare display again the motley of Mon- 


taigne. 


1 I apologise to the fastidious reader for this long list of “-isms”’; but 
I am satisfied that however objectionable they may be stylistically, none of 
them is redundant. If properly used they are signposts pointing to fruitful 
f i eae 
ne eU of owing this point to Whitehead, but I understand 
that he made it. i E 
3 See below for a fuller discussion of Montaigne. 
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The expanding conception of the world 1 

The medieval world-scheme had been unified, but its unity 
was purchased at the expense. of narrowness. This narrow 
world appeared, in the Renaissance period, to expand before 
men's eyes with an amazing and revolutionary rapidity. In 
the sphere of belief and opinion the single authoritarian order 
which had for a time prevailed was replaced by schisms which 
grew both in width and in variety. The alternatives confront- 
inga reflective person with regard to his fundamental ideas and 
beliefs were nolonger limited and simple. The world expanded 
with regard to its intellectual possibilities. 

At the same time the physical world was revealed as vaster 
and more extensively articulated than had hitherto been 
dreamed; and, through geographical exploration and dis- 


covery, the world of European man literally expanded both in 
physical extent and social variety. 


Geographical discovery 

New continents, new races, whole worlds of varied and 
exciting life were now revealed for the first time to the awaken- 
ing consciousness of civilised Europe. The new geographical 
knowledge alone, with the abundance of anthropological and 
psychological data which accompanied it, would have shattered 
the unity, not merely of the physico-geographical structure of 
the medieval world, but also of the medieval theories of human 
nature. The most fascinating of all the newly discovered data 
were the new types of life, especially of human life, of which 


the hitherto unsuspected existence in remote parts of the earth 
was now revealed. 


Rome, and through a new interest i 
new sense of civilisation as an age-long adventure, displaying in 
the course of its history the widest diversity of human pheno- 


all, of course, be qualified by the 
with narrow ones in every generation, 


1 Statements under this head must 
truism that broad conceptions coexist 
and broad with narrow minds, 
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mena. As the geographical expansion of the world revealed a 
hitherto incredible range of variation in contemporary life, 
so the expansion of historical knowledge revealed a hitherto 
incredible variation in the life of humanity from age to age. 


Scientific discovery 

The rise of modern science contributed to the expansion of 
the human world in two main ways. 

First, in the theoretical sphere, it revealed a vast range of 
hitherto unexplored phenomena, as well as many new ways of 
interpreting familiar facts. The physical and astronomical 
worlds appeared to expand under the illumination of the new 
migthods, and the possibility of further expansion seemed un- 
imited. 


Secondly, in the application of science to practical problems, 


a few illustrations must here suffice to show how such practical 
application at once increased the range of human experience 
and accelerated other forces—for example, economic and 
political forces—contributing to the general cultural revolution 
of the time. 
Technological advances 
Improved methods of constructing and navigating ships ' 

were demanded to meet the growing needs of commerce and 
warfare, and with them went less conspicuous improvements 1n 
land transport. Such inventions both provided new experi- 
ences and contributed directly to the geographical expansion 
of the world. The printing-press facilitated the exploration of 
the past as well as the study and diffusion of new knowledge in 
general—a process further accelerated by new methods of 
Paper manufacture. New and improved weapons revolution- 
ised warfare, and thereby contributed to social and political 
changes whose impact upon culture was often transforming. 


The challenge to authority 
Most important of all, and contributing to all the above 
factors, was the collapse and disintegration of the mediæval 
unity of religious, theological and philosophical authority. 
No longer was there a single infallible church and a single 
infallible philosopher, but at least two churches and many 
sects, and at least two philosophers, and many schools. 
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In the social and political field, the simplicity and uniformity 
of political structure imposed, or at least symbolised by the 
theocratic Holy Roman Empire, began to disintegrate into 
a plurality of independent nation-states, usually under the 
control of highly individual monarchs; and within each of 
these embryonic nations widely diversified types of social and 
political phenomena began to appear. The rise of vernacular 
literatures was an important symptom of this development of 
national individuality. 

In the academic sphere of philosophical and theological 
thought, the challenge to the single authority of Aristotle was 
often associated with renewed interest in Plato,! but the habit 
of quoting many other authors, Greek and Roman, rapidly 
grew. The classical world revealed itself as rich in doctrines 
often novel and startling to the eager scholars of the period. 
The fascinations of novelty were often themselves sufficient to 
lure thinkers away from the well-trodden scholastic paths. 
With the multiplication of “ authorities" the possibility of a 
single world view among the cultured became increasingly 
remote: how much more serious was the challenge to any single 
Scheme of life when, here and there, all authority whatever 
began, as such, to be challenged. "There were many voices 
proclaiming truth to Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and there was a danger that the intellectual possibili- 
ties of the time might share the fate of the Tower of Babel. It 
was an age when only great artists like Shakespeare ? or Mon- 
taigne, who needed no “ message "' and cared for none, could 
express themselves adequately. The thinkers of the time could 
only clamour in bewilderment before the wealth of problems 
which an expanding world presented to them. This clamour 
Descartes interrupted. 

The new emphasis on the extent and variety of nature and 
of human nature gave rise to an urgent need for simplification : 
for a principle of unity which would select the essential elements 


1“ Platonism was the most imposing alternative to the Aristotelian schools, 
the one best adapted to a religious revival and best combining the imagina- 
tive values of religion with the values of a humane life.” (The Renaissance 
iid of Man, ed. Cassirer, Kristeller and Randall. Chicago, 1948, 
p. b 


* "There is evidence that Shakespeare read Montaigne and was influenced 
by him in ways significant for my thesis. 
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in man and the world and unite them again in a unified system. 
So long as the Renaissance thinkers emphasised, as they were 
compelled to emphasise, the infinite diversity of nature and 
of human nature, they were unable to produce systematic 
philosophy. Hence the philosophic writers of the Renaissance 
are either disciples of newly discovered ancients, or romantic 
mystics like Boehme and Bruno. It is only among the artists 
that genius of the first rank isto befound. For artists delight 
pre-eminently in the particular detail of concrete experience, 
and rarely feel the need to analyse the particular individual 
content into universal elements, or to try to sce it in its con- 
text in a wider universe. 

The reflective attitude of the typical men of the Renaissance 
remained, then, predominantly artistic, though it was not 
usual for them to attempt to develop a philosophic esthetic as it 
would now be understood. Their emphasis on the actual 
individual, and on the detail of actual experience—historical 
situations, individual and racial idiosyncrasies, the rich detail 
of the worlds of mythology and superstition—all these may be 
most readily illustrated from the general literature of the time: 
but the tendency was not confined to literature. One import- 
ant sign of the breakdown of medieval “ apriorism ”? was the 
introduction by the painters of the practice of using living 
human models for their art—a point which illustrates sufficiently 
the fact that the tendency to look to actual nature for significant 
form was not confined to the scientists. The empiricism dis- 
played by the scientists of the early modern period was, indeed, 
only one instance of an empiricism which appeared, before the 
development of specialised science, in art and literature and 
in geographical exploration. It had always, of course, been 
present in practical affairs, in craftsmanship, and wherever a 

There is a good deal of evidence, 


skilled job had to be done. ) l 
indeed, that the craftsman, rather than the speculative thinker, 
nce, both “ pure ? and applied, 


was the true pioneer of scie 
whether in ancient Greece or Renaissance Europe. 
Much mediæval theology had tended to suggest that terres- 
trial nature, both animate and inanimate, is so contaminated 
temptible and unworthy of 


with evil as to be thoroughly con le we 
serious investigation ; but the Judeo-Christian tradition had 


1 See, e.g., Huizinga: Waning of the Middle Ages, passim. 
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another aspect. It emphasised also that nature was the created 
handiwork of a Divine being; and it has been suggested that 
this doctrine of creation prepared men’s minds for the pains- 
taking and even reverent investigation of natural phenomena 
which begins in our period—as well as for the mechanical 
picture which was to find mature expression in the work of 
Newton. For creation is a “ making ", and with what making 
is man more familiar than the making of machines? 1 

It is not unimportant for my purpose to stress in this way the 
wider roots of science, and of empirical science in particular, 
for it is frequently held that the physical and mathematical 
scientists (as we now recognise them) were the first and the 
only thinkers to recognise the value of the observation and in- 
vestigation of the actual phenomena of nature. The scientists 
proper were preceded in their empiricism by manual workers, 
artists, geographers and men of religion,? and this list is by no 
means complete. 

The fact that the Cartesian philosophy was the inevitable 
reaction of reflective mind to a period of culture in which the 
very wealth of the data and abundance of ideas produced con- 
flict and chaos in the world of. reflection, and in which the only 
adequate expressions of mind are artistic and literary—this 
fact provides an adequate explanation of the relative neglect 
in the Cartesians of artistic value and esthetic theory. This 
neglect was confirmed and made inexorable by the Cartesian 
tendency, in reaction against the pluralism and eclecticism of 
the Renaissance, to emphasise the universal, and indeed the 
abstract universal, in every sphere of life. A unique mind 
becomes a mere mode of universal thought; a unique human. 
face a mere mode of universal extension. The philosophic 
investigation of zsthetic phenomena was not to be undertaken 
as a serious task till the eighteenth century, when Cartesianism 
had spent much of its force. 


1 I am indebted for this Suggestion to Mr. M. B, Foster's three articles in 
Mind, N.S., XLIII and XLVI, on « Christian T] n 
Science of Nature”. A. N. Whi imus ogy and Moder 

2 Lewis Mumford has Suggested that the mo 
on orderly divisions of the day, 
measurement, a fundamental c 
soon appreciated also, of course, by the early capitalists, (See Technics and 
Civilisation, chapter I.) 


- who seem for the most part to con 


- were haunted by the mirage of an ecl 


CHAPTER II 


MONTAIGNE AND DESCARTES 


THE importance of Montaigne in the history of modern 
philosophy seems to have been under-estimated in this country 
at any rate until very recent times. His influence on Descartes 
himself was very great, and there is hardly a modern philo- 
sopher up to Hume, and therefore hardly a modern philosopher 
who was not influenced by him. I referred to him above as a 
typical Renaissance figure and as a convenient writer to contrast 
in this respect with Descartes. I wish here to develop this contrast. 
. On page 59 above I used a list of words in “ -ism ”? which are 
applicable to Renaissance culture in aspects in which it presents 
contrast to the Cartesian outlook and method. These were: 

romantic naturalism, humanism, mysticism, pluralism, 
estheticism and eclecticism”. The term “humanism ” may be 
selected from these (mostly overlapping terms) and applied to 


Montaigne's work, as it usually is by French scholars, who have 


naturally devoted a great deal of attention to Montaigne and 
icular relationship 


who have explored very thoroughly the parti 
with which I am here concerned. 


I shall here quote only one of many French authorities 


firm the general point which 
I have tried to make: that Montaigne uniquely focuses 
Renaissance influences, and that Descartes was in conscious 
reaction against his attitude in certain central respects. “ In 
fact ", writes M. Jean Thomas (I translate freely but fully, as 


the passage summarises much that is important for me), 
humanism never played as important a part in France as in 
Italy, and it blossomed there only at the moment ofits withering. 

of our humanists. Before him 


Montaigne was the first and the last 
dreaming a generous dream, 


we had scholars, poets, thinkers 

dazzled by the luxury of the ancient world and of Italy and also 

some men of religion whom Christianity had deceived and who 
ectic philosophy, who 
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would have reconciled Stoicism with the Gospel, Lucretius 
with St. Augustine, Plato and Scholasticism. But it is in 
Montaigne that is concentrated the precious essence of French 
humanism, for he alone dared found a modern wisdom com- 
parable in force and in generality to the ancient wisdom, which 
the others had only perceived superficially. 

* No sooner had Montaigne performed his task than the 
hour of humanism struck. The establishment of a centralised 
monarchy, the impact of political power upon literature and the 
arts, and finally Cartesianism (le Cartésianisme enfin), marked the 
advent of a new world. The France which awoke turned its 
back on that which was perishing, and our Classicism, as it 
established itself, destroyed the bridges behind it." 1 

Since my chief purpose in this context is to set Descartes 
against the general cultural background of his time and to 
present his philosophy as a reaction not merely against the 
Aristotelian logic but against “ Renaissance ” culture as well, it is 
gratifying to come upon such a passage many years after this 
chapter was originally drafted, and to find that the role 
assigned to Montaigne and his relationship to Descartes are 
in exact accord with my own interpretation of this relationship. 

So much must here suffice as a general justification for 
devoting some attention to Montaigne. There are two or three 
more special reasons as well: (a) his attitude to human self- 
consciousness differs so significantly from that of Descartes; 
(b) while Descartes himself rarely refers explicitly to Mon- 
taigne (though that he read him a great deal is obvious both 
from general “echoes” and verbatim quotations), he is 
explicitly criticised by Malebranche, on grounds 
very similar to those which I outlin 


points of opposition between the Cartesian philosophy and 
Renaissance culture. (c) Montaigne anticipates in a remark- 
able way many of the epistemological attitudes of the empiri- 
cism of Hume and his recent followers: e.g., in his attitude to 
language in general, to definition, and to Psychological ques- 
tions and empirical questions in general.? 

5 5 E Humanisme ae ee p is zd ed., Paris, 1938. (Société D'Édition 


2 Throughout this book it has been found necessary to regard modern 
philosophy as a European rather than a national Product. Perhaps even 
Empiricism is not so exclusively British in origin as has been usually claimed. 


which are 
ed above as the general 
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Montaigne finds in his own peculiar selfconsciousness a 
rich, indeed inexhaustible, world of experiences, in which he 
delights, not because he believes that they are common to him 
with all other men, but because he happens to enjoy them 
and their variety. 

In the world of ideas, with which he is by no means un- 
acquainted (the names of classical and other thinkers abound in 
his pages), he selects at random such actions as appeal to his 
fancy, using them, not to produce cogent arguments in the 
pursuit of truth, but simply to produce esthetic and hedonistic 
effects which please him. It is true he suggests that his Essays 
will throw some light on “ human nature ? (another point of 
resemblance to Hume), but primarily on the human nature of 
Michel de Montaigne, and only here will such light be reliable. 

The great thinkers of the past he has read widely and with 
appreciation, but his delight has been in selecting what appealed 
to his own peculiar imagination. He attaches as much import- 
ance:to his own private weaknesses as to an alleged capacity for 
universal truth. This last he neither desires nor believes he can 
attain, As for any universal element essential in and common 
to all humanity, the basis of the possibility of objective truth, 
he utterly denies this, holding that men may differ more from 
each other than they do from the animals. On this last point 
Descartes explicitly joins issue with him, and the whole passage 
is worth quoting, being interesting also because of the reference 
to language. It occurs jn the letter to Newcastle (A. et T., 
IV, 575), in which Descartes argues that speech alone can 
illustrate that our bodies are not just machines like those of 
animals. Speech is distinctive of man. 

«|. , speech belongs only to man. . . for although 
Montaigne and Charron have said that there 1s more difference 


between man and man than there is between man and the 


animals, yet there is never found a beast so perfect that it would 


use a sign to make something, not related to its passions, clear 


to other animals; and there is no man so imperfect that he 


does not make such use; 50 that even those who are deaf and 
dumb invent special signs by which they express their thoughts. 
... Animals .. . have no thoughts.” * 

1 As far as I know, this is the only passage where Descartes refers to 
Montaigne by name, 
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Note incidentally that this Passage suggests not only that 
communication through language is a specifically human 
activity, but that it is a specifically human value, the goal of a 


specifically human purpose; and that he believes that this 
can be a non- 


concrete definiens for rational. 
Montaigne is dominantl 


escartes, in his search for an 
absolutely certain truth and for the essence of his own being, 
most emphatically rejects. It j 
uninterested in the lessons of his 
him in his 
indirect and negative; autobiography, on the other hand, is 
dge which Mo: 
the great Cartesians, and notably 
- The real m 


to, or universa] in, 


Montaigne most delights to dwel] up 
accidents of his birth, education and 
data the Cartesian sage must be p 
centrating on the universal element, th 


O pass Over, con- 
determining thought, 


e centre of pure self- 


* See below for the ethical Consequences of this attitude 
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Malebranche’s criticism of Montaigne 

Almost all the points made about Montaigne above are 
explicitly made against him by Malebranche, and the points 
which Malebranche selects are in general those which are not 
only characteristic of Montaigne but of the cultural climate 
which I have been calling “ Renaissance”. Therefore, though 
we are not, in the following pages, directly concerned with 
Malebranche, a brief consideration of his criticisms may throw 
light on our argument in this section. 

1. The first characteristic of Montaigne which Malebranche 
emphasises is the unsystematic and eclectic character of his 
work, the lack of method and selectivity. “ He has no prin- 
ciples on which to found his arguments, and no method what- 
ever for deducing conclusions from such principles. A frag- 
ment of history carries no conviction, nor does a tale demon- 
strate; an apophthegm of Cleomenes or of Cesar ought not to 
convince reasonable men. Yet these essays are only a patchwork 
of historical anecdotes, tales, bons mots, couplets, apophthegms." 

He goes on to point out that in one passage Montaigne has 
“in three or four pages included more than fifty names of 
authors and their opinions ”, at the same time claiming to have 
more judgment than memory! This is what revolted the 
Cartesians in their immediate predecessors in the advance of 
European culture: a welter of learning and apparent know- 
ledge, but no genuine comprehension: no “ clear and dis- 
tinct ” ideas, no unified view of life. 

The situation confronting students who try to make sense 
of contemporary literature now is closely analogous; and in 
this connection some of our analytical philosophers may 

' perhaps be aspiring to perform the functions of a Descartes. 
So far most of them would seem only to have added to the 
general confusion. 

2. The last quoted remark about Montaigne's reliance on 
memory brings us to the criticism of the essayist's esthetic 
delight in his own individuality. This Malebranche regards as 
mere vanity, and he accordingly condemns it as immoral. 

No doubt Montaigne was not free from vanity, but he had 


1 Recherche de la Verité, Livre II, Pt. III, ch. v., ed. Bouillier, t. I, pp. 
264 ff. This whole book is devoted by Malebranche to discussing imagina- 


tion, and much more of it is relevant here than what I quote. 
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clearly as well an authentic esthetic delight in the varied detail 
of human personality, which Malebranche, with his wholesale 
condemnation of the zsthetic imagination, could not properly 
assess. None of the Cartesians (except perhaps Leibniz) 


appreciated human uniqueness in the sense in which Montaigne 
rightly claimed it. 


3. Malebranche also explicitly attacks the zsthetic attitude 


How contemptible a thinker must be 


should count for nothing ?*3 
conceal his appreciation of the | 
work, concluding that his ide 
ses expressions agréables . . . 
bien imaginés. On voit dans t 
qui plait infiniment, . . ^2. y 
mainly through overcoming reason by imagination, he must 
be condemned in toto, as P] ; 


poets, consistently with his metaphysic, in the tenth book of 
the Republic. 


P z EUER bewildering diversity of life, 
and even of his own imaginative denied the possi- 
bility of certainty, saying that the ; 
sign of madness. Here was 
the Cartesian philosopher’s quest. Malebranche responds by 
pointing out that Pyrrhonism was th iling fashion Eyes 
of the world in Montaigne’s day, and by suggesting that the 
essayist adopted it simply as a pose. And, he ed nri 
Montaigne be so dogmatic on some Points, while ER dn - 
doubt all? E 


Pest challenge to 


1 Loc. cit., p. 272. — 

? Literally: *'His ideas are false but elegant . AR - 
pleasant . . . his discussions badly reasoned but well md expressions 
original and infinitely pleasing character is revealed throughout hie Toole” 
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5. But the heresy which is at once most serious for Male- 
branche and most illustrative of the contrast between Cartes- 
ianism and Renaissance naturalism is Montaigne’s denial of 
the existence of the universal principle in man, his rationality 
in the sense of capacity for real knowledge and freedom to 
choose between real good and evil. Not only does Montaigne 
hold that men may, and do, differ from their fellows as much 


as, or more than, from animals; he believes that even creatures 


like spiders may have the capacity for reflective thinking, 


deduction and deliberation. Thus, while denying a principle 
of universality in man, he even suggests the possibility of a 
sheerly naturalistic theory of mind—a suggestion in harmony 
with the eclectic manner in which the thinkers of the Renais- 
sance explored the infinite possibilities of nature, and anathema 
to the Cartesians. 

Montaigne’s contribution to empiricism of the Humian 
variety is a topic too large for discussion here. In this context 
I shall confine myself to quoting one highly characteristic 
passage :—! 

* Our enquiry is verbal; I ask what is Nature, Pleasure, 
Circle and Substitution: the question is one of words and is 
to be answered in the same. A stone is a body: but if one 
presses the question: what is a body ?—substance—and what 
is substance ?—and so it goes on till the answerer comes to the 
y. We substitute one word—and often 


end of his vocabular 
one even less understood—for another. I know better what 
‘animal ’, or ' mortal', or 


* man? is than I know what is 
‘rational’. To satisfy one doubt they present me with 
tee ae 


.* See also the remarkable passages d 
his Philosophy of David Hume. 


uoted by Professor Kemp Smith in 


CHAPTER III 


RENAISSANCE ATTITUDES TO VALUATION 


So much for the general character of the Cartesian philosophy 
as a reaction against the Pluralism and eclecticism of the Re 
naissance, We shall now proceed to consider how the genera 
attitudes of the Renaissance thinkers are expressed in their 
treatment of value-problems. Such problems arise in two 


main fields: the metaphysical and religious field on the one 
hand, and the ethical field on the other, 


A, Metaphysical and religious topics 


Here the dominant characteristic may be described as 
naturalism and mysticism 


7 Vidualised, and which 
often explicitly claimed independence of external ay INE 
every kind. The Renaissance has indeed been described as 
“ the reawakening of the human Mind... to the neeq MEM n 
hampered undogmatic thinking. . . 


«= Was also the reawaken- 
ing of the human heart to a zest for living here and now, to a 
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new interest in man’s immediate environment, a frank and 


avid worldliness.” + 

_ Of those who took an independent view of ultimate problems 
in this period, Bruno is perhaps the most important, and at 
least the most typical. “ The distinctive note of Renaissance 
philosophy, the note of humanism and naturalism, cosmological 
and ethical, and this defiant non-conformity and pioneering 
zeal may be studied in a dozen various men, but in no one 


better than in Giordano Bruno.” ? 


Naturalism. and. mysticism 

These are the dominant tendencies of Renaissance philo- 
sophy of religion. They are found together in such representa- 
tive thinkers as Bodin, Boehme and Bruno, and, with the 
mysticism less marked, in Grotius and Herbert of Cherbury. 
The naturalism of such thinkers is relevant here in two main 
ways: (a) as metaphysical naturalism, in their general philo- 
sophy of Nature and of God as expressed in Nature; (b) as 
psychological naturalism, in their doctrine of a natural 
psychological basis for the religious consciousness—a naturally 
religious attitude in man, underlying and giving value to all the 
diverse forms of positive or historical religion. 

(a) The Nature which, for the Renaissance thinkers, is the 


manifestation of God (most of them are explicitly pantheistic) 
as in the Cartesians, but rather 


is not a conceptual structure, a | 
ous intuition or the empirically 


the Nature disclosed to sensu 
revealed world of the geographers and astronomers—the 
* expanding world ” we have already described. 
. Thus Bruno's theory of the infinity of the universe—he 
taught that there is “ an infinite system of systems ?.—is closely 
dependent on his knowledge of the Copernican astronomy. 
And with the infinite Nature of actual experience, scientific and 
general, Bruno identifies God as the most perfect Being. Our 
minds also he holds to be infinite and engaged in an infinite 
quest both of knowledge and of other values. Similarly, the 
Nature which in Bodin and Bochme is the garment of Deity, is 
the totality of the detail of the empirically and historically 
1 R. A. Tsanoff: Beginnings of Ethics, Rice Institute Pamphlets, 
vol. 18.. 


2 Loc. cit. 


Modern 
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given world. It is because this totali 


by man's intellect that God remains unknowable, and the 
attitude of these thinkers is 


concept of finitude and its implications; and they hold that 


; is apprehensible by man, since the 
essential principle of God's being, 


and human nature, Similarly, 


t 2 the phrase is symptomatic— 
corresponds in ce thinkers to a metaphysical 


: Stripped of 
Secondary qualities, it seems, in Whitehead's 


values". Yet this is 


al element common 
It differed both in 


1 That is, 


natura naturata, 
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them. Further, the universal element which it sought and 
affirmed was not a common conception of Deity, but a certain 
psychological state; an emotional and moral attitude rather 
than an apprehension of concepts held to be constitutive of the 
real The universality of religion was thus asserted merely as 
an actual fact of nature and of human nature. It was not 
based, as in the Cartesians, upon concepts alleged to follow 
from the highest expressions of man’s cognitive activity, and at 
the same time from the ultimate nature of reality. 

For the Renaissance thinkers the religious attitude was 
merely an historically (and therefore empirically) revealed 
human value, and they could claim for it little more meta- 
physical significance than any other common characteristic of 
a natural species. But for the Cartesians religion was the 
self-appreciation of reason, a principle regarded as not merely 
de facto common to all men, but also the creative force in the 
universe, and the ground of all reality and knowledge. F urther, 
the Cartesian account of the supreme object of devotion was 
arrived at, not empirically or historically, but a priori from the 
immediate deliverances of self-consciousness—itself held to be 
self-revealing and pellucid to the intellect. à B 

The typical exponents of natural religion aimed at justify- 
ing the divers historical manifestations of religion; while the 
logical conclusion of the rationalist standpoint, developed to 
the bitter end by Spinoza, was that one should transcend, in 
the religious quest, the particular forms of historical religion; 
basing one’s religious life ultimately upon the apprehension 
of the unity (in God) of a system of concepts necessarily com- 
mon to all men as rational; that is, as knowing and appreciat- 
ing the unique unity of the real univ ; 

The tendencies selected above may be clearly illustrated from 
the work of Jean Bodin (1530-1 597) and especially from his 
Colloquium Heptaplomeres (1 599). In this work a discussion 15 
described between a Catholic, a Lutheran, a Calvinist, a 
Jew and two exponents of theism. Each expounds his religious 
Position in an atmosphere of friendliness; and though no agree- 
ment is reached on theoretical questions, the sense of unity and 


harmony experienced by the group is emphasised. Each 
but in virtue of the values 


continues to hold to his own religion, b : 
which they feel each other to appreciate and possess in com- 


erse. 
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mon, they live together “in piety and in honesty, having dealings 
with each other and studying together ”, debating no more on 
the theoretical issues. i 

In this dialogue Bodin does not clearly identify himself 
with any one of the characters, but his own Position is expressed 
in an earlier letter. There he advocates universal theism, 
giving his famous definition of religion as “ the turning of a 
purified soul to God”, In the same letter is also expressed the 
idea of a progressive historical revelation, to which, he con- 
siders, all the great religious leaders have made indispensable 
contributions. This revelation is treated as continuing inde- 
finitely, though Bodin appears to regard Jesus as having played 
a uniquely important part in it. 

The attitude of this work is typical of the naturalistic psycho- 
logical approach to religion in Boehme and Bruno, Herbert 
of Cherbury and Grotius; and the details of their respective 
Views need not detain us. The contrast which I wish to 
emphasise is, I repeat, that between the readiness of the Re- 


naissance philosophers to rest in the emotional and devotional 
unity of the religious consciou 


should subordinate theoretic 
hand, the Cartesian insistenc 
criticism 1, by independent 

therefrom, of all forms of re 
their consequent reduction t i i 


PART III 
DESCARTES 


CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTORY 


DESCARTES'S CRITICISM. OF CONTEMPORARY 
CULTURE 


Ix introducing his method, and the fundamental application 
f his own existence as a thinking 
his education. 
the first, the academic 
period; the second, the period of travel and adventure. 
lores the world of con- 
only to be disillusioned by the 
its wealth of content useless. 
* the great book of the world ” 
Here in the manners and 
t as much diversity as he had 
ons of philosophers 23 Ero) much 
conflict, indeed, that he learned to believe nothing too certainly 
of which he had only been convince 
'The bewildering diversity of content presented by both 
the life and letters of his day drives him to seck a principle of 


unity and clarity in himself. « I one day formed the resolution 


of also making myself an object of study, and of employing all 


the strength of my mind in pursuing the road I should follow.” 2 

Descartes’s attitude to his individual consciousness is, how- 
ever, antithetical to that of the esthetic intuition of the Re- 
naissance as typified by Montaigne. The personal peculiari- 
ties which had such great appeal for the literary and aesthetic 
consciousness are explicitly excluded by Descartes from the 


1 Haldane and Ross, I, 87- Hereafter referred to as H. & R. 
2 Loc. cit. , 
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essential man. Such mental powers as memory, upon the 
weakness of which in himself Montaigne had playfully dwelt, 
Descartes described as “ accidents of the mind, not affecting its 
essential nature, which is found the same in each individual". 
He quotes with approval and quite seriously the ironical words 
of Montaigne: “ The power of forming a good judgment and 
of distinguishing the true from the false, which is, properly 
speaking, what is called Good Sense or Reason, is by nature 
equal in all men. Hence . . . the diversity of opinions does 
not proceed from some men being more rational than others, 
but solely from the fact that thoughts pass through different 
channels, and the same objects are not considered by all.^ + 
Descartes’s reaction from the plurality of empirical content 
in the world is thus twofold. It has its subjective side and its 
objective side. From the variability of psychological types 
stressed by Montaigne, Descartes turns to the Universal Man, 
whose essence is pure reason, identical in all the diverse types 
of men. From the infinite variety of nature, of history and of 
scholarship in general, he turns to a scientific structure, based 
on a few simple universal concepts and principles, which are 
derived ultimately from the intuitive self-awareness of his own 
self-consciousness, aware of itself, however, not as his own 


merely, but as universal both in its reality and in its claim to 
give truth. 


In his Academic Period Descar 
literature, mythology and histor 
mathematics, morals, th 
medicine. 


Of these, he was most delighted with mathematics; but it 
must not therefore be assumed that he learned from mathe- 
matics the need for simplicity and universality which became 
The fact that these words are taken almost verbatim 
way invalidates m 
fferent from Montaigne's. 


tes studied languages and 
Y, poetry and eloquence, 
eology, philosophy, jurisprudence and 


much intelligence 
in the same context 


purely subjective and egocentric. 
i $ 


: good and sound 
, and cf. Gilson’s 


;p.6o. Indeed, 
conviction: it is 


; but who does not think the 
edition of the Discourse, p. 83. 
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the basis of his theory of method and of the Universe. Since 
part of the thesis to be maintained here is that the influence of 
mathematical science upon Descartes has received too exclusive 
attention, it will be relevant to comment briefly upon what 
Descartes actually says about mathematics in the Discourse. 

In his first reference to mathematics in that work, Descartes 
finds its merit in its ^ subtlest discoveries and inventions, 
which accomplish much both in satisfying the curious, and in 
furthering all the arts, and in diminishing man’s labour as 
Next, as noted above, mathematics delighted him because of its 
certainty; but he adds, “ I did not yet understand its true 
use "—that is, to provide a clue to the true method— believing 
it to be of service only in the mechanical arts ". 

Later he refers to logic, geometrical analysis and algebra— 
the latter two constituting the chief branches of mathematics 
he had studied—as “ arts or sciences which seemed as though they 
"ought to contribute something to the design I had in view ” (my italics). 
This remark shows that the project of inventing a method 
which would introduce order into the chaos ofthe contemporary 
world was formed before he recognised mathematics as pro- 
viding the simplest illustration of scientific method. 

'The point is confirmed by Descartes’s criticisms of the 
mathematical disciplines as he found them :— s 

“ With regard to the (Geometrical) Analysis of the ancients, 
and the Algebra of the moderns, besides the fact that they 
embrace only matters the most abstract, such as appear to 
have no actual use, the former is always so restricted to the 
consideration of symbols that it cannot exercise the under- 
standing without fatiguing the imagination ; and in the latter 


one is so subjected to certain rules and formulz that the result 


is the construction of an art which is confused and obscure, and 


which embarrasses the mind instead of a science which con- 
tributes to its cultivation. This made me feel that some other 
method must be found, which, comprising the advantages of the 
others (that is, of Logic, Geometry and Algebra), is yet exempt 


from their faults.” | 
"This passage should be sufficient to show that Descartes did 
not derive his method from the contemplation of contemporary 
d for a new method 


mathematics. Indeed, he had felt the nee r c 
not least in the field of mathematics itself and had devised his 
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method partly to remedy the defects of contemporary geometry 
and algebra. Its principles were stated in four general rules 
having no special reference to mathematical topics, though their 
application to mathematics led to much-needed reforms. 

It is true that Descartes recognised that the “ deductions of 
the geometers ” provide an analogy for the proper treatment of 
“ all those things which fall under human cognizance ”, but he 
held that the geometers succeeded in “ making deductions ” 
because they were already following the method expressed in 
his Four Rules, not that his method is valid because mathe- 
maticians followed it. The argument is that the geometers 
must have followed the Cartesian method because it is the only 
sound one and they attained truth; not that it must be sound 
because they employed it. 

Thus the reaction of Descartes’s mind against the confused 
pluralism and eclecticism of the contemporary world-outlook 
was of more influence even upon the pure logic of his philosophy 
than his interest in mathematics; and this contrast applies a 
fortiori to his metaphysics and ethics. 

Once, however, he recognises that mathematical demonstra- 
tions can be based on a true method, he tends to use mathe- 
matical illustrations; but this, in his own language, is only 
because of their simplicity; the numerical and spatial quality 


of the examples present only the “ outer husk ” of the true 
method. 


CHAPTER II 


DESCARTES’S ETHICS 


ArrHouGH his writings on the subject are relatively insig- 
nificant in quantity, and although they have received so little 
attention from students of philosophy, yet Descartes himself 
regarded the moral problem as a very important part of 
philosophy. For him, as for most of the greatest philosophers 
of the past, intellectual and moral excellence were intimately 
interrelated and in an important sense mutually indis- 
pensable. Accordingly (as Laird points out), his first attempt 
to discover the way to the attainment and exercise of the 
highest intellectual excellence—an effort expressed finally in 
the Discours de la Méthode—was called Studium Bonae Mentis. 
Again, we are told that the supreme end of the moral life is 
just this quality of mind, this good sense; and the true office 
of reason is described as the examination of the proper value of 
all the goods which are attainable in life. Thus the bona mens 
is a conception which includes both the ability to apply the 
true logical methods to scientific and general theoretical 
problems, and also the power to discover the proper ends of life. 

Had Descartes’s work expressed this, his conviction of the 
twofold aspect of the activity of mind—its cognitive and its 
practical attitude—then his philosophy as the study of mind 
would surely have included a systematic treatment of reason 
in its practical activity. Instead of finding such systematic 
treatment, we have to look for his ethical opinions in a treatise 
that is primarily psychological; and here and there in his 
correspondence, most of the material being found in letters to 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, where his starting points were 
nearly always taken from Seneca’s De Vita Beata.* 

Why did Descartes so neglect in his writings this conative 
and valuing side of mind, of whose importance he was himself 


1 Of. Idea of Value, pp. 260 ff. 
2 Cf. Boyce Gibson's Descartes, Ch. ro, p. 346. 
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aware, placing it on a co-ordinate plane with the cognitive 
activity, if not indeed above it? 

The answer to this question is to be found mainly in the 
historical background of Descartes’s work; in particular in the 
peculiar way in which he stood for new things without being 
fully aware of it. The spirit which he brought to his physical 
and general philosophical writings was in fact hostile to the 
intellectual dominance of theology and the philosophy of the 
schools (which were then fighting their last desperate battle 
with the new age). But Descartes was constantly being hurt 
and grieved afresh by the opposition which the representatives 


lover of retirement, this man of delicate health who disliked 


even written down by that time (163 
demnation of Galileo, may be re 
general characteristics of the age which 
from the publication of all but religiously 

As his editor and biographer, Adam 


heless diverted , forced 


c » at first, advanced with so 
free a step, and with such proud independence. 


Writing to Chanut in 1646, Descartes says he would write 
more on Ethics besides the Traité des Passions if the number of 
worthy persons who read his WOrks were not so small. In 
another letter of the same year he says: * Those in authority 
are so hostile to me, because of the innocent Principles of 
physics which they have seen, and so angry because they can- 
not find any excuse to calumniate me, that, if I treated in 
addition of morality, they would not give me any rest at all." 1 

1 A. et T., IV, 53 6. 
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This remark, “ if I treated in addition of morality ", shows 
that Descartes himself did not regard the Treatise on the 
Passions as an adequate ethical treatise. I cannot help 
feeling that if he had attempted an original and systematic work 
of moral philosophy it would have brought ethics into much 
closer relation to logic and metaphysics than has been the case 
in modern philosophy.! I shall endeavour to show that the 
germs of such a systematic treatment are to be found even in 
the scattered and unsystematic pronouncements which we 
actually possess. 

In the letter I have just quoted Descartes goes on: “ Accused 
“of being sceptic for refuting the sceptics and of being atheist for 
proving the existence of God, what would they not say if I 
were to undertake to examine what is the true value (la juste 
valeur) of all the things which one may desire or fear; what will 
be the state of the soul after death; how far we ought to love 
life; and what we ought to do in order to have no subject of 
which to fear the loss? ” 

This passage is of great interest both because it indicates 
how gravely Descartes was affected by the criticism of his 
orthodox contemporaries, and also because of his statement of 
what he takes to be the objects of moral philosophy. There is 
much evidence that Descartes’s fear of authority not only 
deterred him from writing a serious work about morals, but 
also influenced his manner of stating the moral doctrines 


which he actually expressed. 


General moral theory 


To turn to Descartes’s general view of the moral life of man 
as it emerges from the correspondence and the Treatise on the 
Passions: Here I shall concentrate on the points which appear 
to me, on the one hand, to be essential to ethics, and, on the 
other hand, to be most characteristic of the man Descartes. 
To exhibit the full significance of his work would involve at 
least a discussion of his relationship to Stoicism and mediaeval 
philosophy, and is beyond the scope of this essay. I shall take 


1 Against this suggestion must be set other indications that in a society 
with greater intellectual freedom, Descartes might have attempted to sub- 
stitute psychology or psychotherapy for ethics. There are hints of such a 
psychophysical discipline in several passages. 
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it that, whatever their antecedents, the views expressed by 
Descartes have been appropriated by him, and are worthy of 
discussion on their own merits—all the more, perhaps, because 
they involve issues which have been raised by previous and 
subsequent generations of philosophers. 

I. For the criterion of moral goodness Descartes looks, not 
inward upon any abstract Subjective virtue, but outward to a world of 
objective goods and evils. Moral excellence, while it is a thing of 
the soul, consists essentially in the disposition to adopt a certain 
attitude towards objective goods—the attitude of always choos- 
ing the best. This general position is concisely stated in a 
letter to Elizabeth dated rst September, 1645. “ The proper 
exercise of our reason in the conduct of life consists only in 
examining and considering without question the value of all 
the perfections, alike of body and of soul, which may be ac- 
quired by our conduct; in order that, since we are usually 
obliged to relinquish some of them in order to have others, we 
may in all circumstances choose the best.” 1 This passage 
gives rise toa difficulty, in that it implies that there is a plurality 
of goods in any particular moral situation, moral goodness 
consisting in the choice of the best; while Descartes says else- 
where: * There is no good in the world which can be called 
good absolutely except good sense  ?-one might indeed say 
“except the good will "5 for we shall see that Descartes’s good 
sense is not unlike later conceptions of the good will. 

If, then, the only absolute good is good sense, how can 
good sense consist in the exercise of true judgments about the 
goodness of other things? How, indeed, can anything else 
possess a true value; if there is no good in the world so to be 
called without qualification except the bona mens ? 

The same problem arises in connection with those passages 
in which Descartes speaks of the sovereign good as virtue ; and 
describes it, at the same time, as * the possession of those 


ntical with 
ght judgment with 
regard to the value of objective things. J] sufit de bien juger pour 
bien faire.^ Now, if virtue and right action and good judgment 
1 A. et T., IV, 286. ? Op. cit., 237. 
5 Op. cit., 305. * Op. cit., VI, 28. 
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are all-names. for a subjective condition which is the only 
intrinsic value, how can it be the case that the goodness of a 
judgment should depend upon its choice of a particular 
objective good, e.g., knowledge ?—surely it can have no object 
but itself? 

It is true that Descartes (Discourse, pt. III, 5) speaks of “the 
acquisition of all the virtues with all else that is truly valu- 
able”, thus seeming to recognise other true values than virtue; 
but this is not his main position; and seems, on the face of it, 
to complicate rather than help to solve our difficulty. 

' The problem is, however, in my opinion, soluble. I shall 
argue that there is no real inconsistency here in the thought of 
Descartes. I suggest the following solution :— 

In those passages in which Descartes speaks of virtue and its 
exercise as the sovereign good, or of the good sense and its 
use as the end of the moral life, he is thinking of the problem of 
deciding upon the end of life as a whole—he is thinking, to use 
modern language, of a policy of life, rather than of particular moral 
Situations as they arise from day to day. In these latter, our choice 
is concerned with the relative claims of objective goods which 
are not our moral goodness, though they may be subjective, in the 
sense in which (to use Descartes’s own examples of such goods) 
gaiety and knowledge of truth are subjective. That is to say, 
Descartes recognised that at the time of making any par- 
ticular moral decision we cannot choose or determine our 
motives or the character which is expressed in those motives: 
rather such motives or character will be automatically re- 
flected in our response to the various claims of the objective 
non-moral values involved in the situation. It is only in 
resolute forethought that we can make the goodness of our 
own character an end to be attained. From such a reflective 
and prospective viewpoint, aimed at determining the general 
policy or technique of a whole life, the supreme spiritual good 
does appear to be a state of character or personality. 

It will be seen, I think, that in those passages where Descartes 
ascribes goodness or intrinsic value to other things than moral 
goodness or the virtuous disposition, he is thinking of particular 

situations, in which we are confronted with the choice of certain 
actions or acquisitions rather than others. In such situations 
the end to be achieved is not goodness of judgment or choice in 
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itself, but, e.g., the attainment of a particular piece of know- 
ledge, the increase of health or the enjoyment of a pleasure. 

On the other hand, the end of life as a whole is seen to be 
the good disposition, both because this is the precondition of 
true judgments about all other goods, and also because, from 
the philosophic viewpoint, it is seen to be the only good which 
we can truly and genuinely call our own. 

Thus the virtues as ends—or virtue-as-an-end—are not, so to 
speak, instantaneous states capable of expression in individual 
pieces of conduct of which they, as the particular source of 
particular actions, are the end. They are rather “ habitudes 
en l'àme qui la disposent à certaines pensées en sorte qu'elles 
sont differentes de ces pensées, mais qu'elles les peuvent pro- 
duire et reciproquement étre produites par elles ".? Such 


" thoughts? seem to correspond to what are now called 
motives. 


And again :— 

“The proper arms of the soul consist of firm and. determinate 
judgments respecting the knowledge of good and evil in pur- 
suance of which it has resolved to conduct all the actions of its 
life; and the most feeble souls of all are those whose will does 
not determine them to follow certain judgments, but allows 
itself continually to be carried away by present passions, etc.” 3 

If we ask how such a permanent virtuous disposition is to 
be attained, Descartes tells us that “ the means of fortifying the 
understanding to discern what is best in all the actions of life 
presupposes two conditions :— 

(1) We must learn to know the truth. 

(2) We must habituate ourselves to remembering and 
acquiescing in this knowledge in all the instances when cir- 
cumstances require it.” 4 

This brings us to the consideration of the extreme intellec- 
tualism of both Descartes’s psychology of conduct and of his 
ethic proper. (Descartes considers all that happens in the 


1 Note the emphasis on the spiritual appropriation of good by the self— 
an emphasis repeated in Geulincx and Spinoza. 


2 “ Dispositions in the soul which dispose it to certain t 
manner that they are different from such thoughts, 
reciprocally be produced by them.” 

* Cf. Geulincx's account of the Cardinal Virtues, 

4 A. et T., IV, 291 (my italics). 


houghts in such a 
» yet can produce and 
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soul as penser; but we must not therefore exaggerate his 
intellectualism.) The only true activity of the soul consists, 
according to Descartes, in its own proper desires (zolontés) and 
thoughts, in the sense of intellectual activities such as under- 
standing, reasoning, judging. And the desires (volontés) of the 
soul in this sense are described in a letter to Mersenne (Novem- 
ber 1630)! as nothing but fagons de penser qui appartient à l'áme. 
Such desire, as the deliberate aspiration of the soul, must be 
distinguished from "désir", which is an appetitive passion 
and, like all the passions, is caused by an action or activity of 
the body. Gilson, whose admirable discussion of the subject 
cannot be adequately condensed in this essay, thus sums up 
Descartes's doctrine of the relation of action and passion :— 

** He understands by action a special class of thoughts (pensées) 
which are immediately in the power of the soul and upon which 
the body can act only indirectly. By passion he no longer means 
simply an event considered in relation to the subject to whom 
it happens, but all kinds of perceptions, that is, of thoughts 
different from those just mentioned, absolutely dependent on 
the action of the body and only able to be indirectly modified 
by the action of the soul, except when the soul itself is the 
cause of these perceptions. In the first kind of thoughts we 
have recognised the volitions of the soul; in the second class 
we shall place the perceptions of objects by the senses; imagina- 
tion and the perception of the movements of our own will." ? 

In confirmation of this interpretation he quotes $ 41 of the 


first section of the Treatise. x3 EM 
«| of the two sorts of thought which I have distinguished 


in the soul, of which the first are its actions, i.e., its desires, the 
other its passions, taking this word in its most general sig- 
nificance, which compasses all sorts of perceptions, the former 
are absolutely in its power and can only be indirectly changed 
by the body; while, on the other hand, the latter depend 
absolutely on the actions which govern and direct them, and 
they can only indirectly be altered by the soul, excepting when 
it is itself their cause.” $ 

It should be noted here that considerable confusion arises 
through Descartes’s use of the word pensées as an “ omnibus ge 
word to describe all the facts which happen inor to the human 

1 Op. cit., I, 366. 2 La Liberté chez Descartes, p. 264. 
G 
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soul. This very general use of the word would be legitimate 
enough if Descartes did not himself sometimes use it to mean a 
self-conscious cognition, and sometimes to mean something so 
far removed from pure cognition as a passion like hope or 
fear; and if he did not himself, as we shall see, distinguish 
between pensées and passions, as when he says: “The utility of all 
the passions consists only in their capacity for fortifying and 
perpetuating in the soul thoughts which it is good that it should 
preserve ”. 

The passions, of which the chief are Wonder, Love, Hate, 
Desire, Joy and Sadness, are not actions of the soul, but are 
effects wrought in the soul by its conjunction with the body. 
The body is regarded as a mere machine, but its motions affect 
the soul through the pineal gland, and so nourish and sustain 
the passions. These passions are in themselves ethically 
neutral; or rather, as Descartes says, " they are all good in 
their own nature, and we have nothing to avoid but their evil 
uses or their excesses”. The moral life of man, then, con- 
sists essentially in his thought-life, only thought must be inter- 
preted widely enough to include the willings (or deliberate 
desires), the volontés, of the soul. 

And this inclusion of the will under the general name of 
thought is not intended by Descartes to make thought conative 
or affective rather than cognitive; but rather to approximate 
will to judgment. He Says, as quoted above, that the proper 
arms of the soul (including, presumably, what we understand 
as will) consist in “ firm and determinate judgments concern- 


ing good and evil ”—and again he says “‘it is sufficient to judge 
well in order to do wel] ?.1 


fertur in malum, nisi quatenus ei sub aliqua ratione boni 

repraesentatur ab intellectu ”—and the further mot: “ omnis 

peccans est ignorans ".? His view is, then, that all men in their 
1 A. et T., VI, 28; cf. Laird, p. 260. 


A A cet T, T 366. “ The will does not aim at evil, except in so far as that 
1s represented to it by the intellect under the form of good.” . . . “He 
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true spiritual life desire or seek the good, and that moral error 
arises only from the fact that men are sometimes mistaken as 
to what is really good. (Thus Descartes recognises a distinc- 
tion between voluntas and intellectus; his main position, however, 
is that “ will’ is but a mode of “ thought ”, as may be further 
illustrated from the passage in which he says that except our 
own thought there is nothing absolutely in our power: ! which 
should be considered in relation to his view that the will is 
free.) 

Where volonté is distinguished from the exercise of good judg- 
ment, its end is just to execute all that which we judge to be the 
best and to employ all the force of our understanding in judg- 
ing rightly of this. Volonté is thus a mode of the activity of the 
soul which is generally described as penser: it is not identical 
with the cognitive activities of the soul, the exercise of good 
sense, but in moral conduct it is subordinate to the judgments 
of reason, and derives its actual as distinct from its formal or 
merely potential goodness from being directed upon the ends 
which are dictated by true judgment. 

The question of the precise relation of voluntas and intellectus 
(volonté and entendement) in Descartes’s system is too complicated 
and too much bound up with the relation of Descartes’s philo- 
sophy to that of the schools, and of St. Thomas in particular, to 
be within the scope of this essay.2 An exhaustive argument on 
this point may be found in Gilson's La Liberté chez Descartes. It 
is enough here to note that for Descartes all will is good in its 
general aim, and that the actual realisation of the good will 
in any individual is essentially dependent on an intellectual 
condition—his knowledge of the truth—and in particular of the 
juste valeur of the particular goods attainable in life. If the 
mind judges aright, the will, according to Descartes, will auto- 
matically obey such judgments; though the attainment of the 
good end will not necessarily be within the power of the indi- 


vidual who seeks to attain it. ( 
Thus, just as Descartes posits a natural capacity for the 


1 Here also he is plainly using pensée in a sense which distinguishes it 
from the passions. Geulincx supplements the omnis peccans est ignorans 
argument lis distinguishing ignorance for which we are responsible from 
natural ignorance. "i 4 ^ 

2 But see A. et T., III, 273: “ Volitio et intellectio differunt tantum ut 
actio et passio ejusdem substantialis." 
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cognitive apprehension of truth in all sane men—the good 
sense which in its potential form at least he describes as the 
most equally distributed of all goods—so he likewise posits in 
the human soul a natural tendency towards the good—a 
tendency which is affective and conative, though quite inde- 
pendent of the body—a “ natural ” good will. And just as the 
natural light of reason is capable of development in the appre- 
hension of truth, when it is submitted to the proper discipline 
and follows the proper method—so the natural will in man is 
capable of development into the perfect will—a will, that is, 
which not merely seeks good in general, but is completely 
obedient to true judgments of what is good. Descartes does 
not, however, regard these processes (of intellectual and moral 
education) as separate; but rather, as I have tried to show, 
they are to him so intimately bound up that it is difficult 
clearly to distinguish them 

According to Descartes, very few men are so weak and 
irresolute that they desire nothing except what their passion 
dictates to them. ** The most part have determinate judgments in 
pursuance of which they regulate a part of their actions.” (My 
italics.)! And it is these judgments, and not actions based on 
mere passions, which are the true expression of the soul, its true 
** arms ”, as Descartes calls them. This is shown, according to 
Descartes, by the fact that the soul continues to follow such 
judgments as were, at first, founded merely in passion, even 
when the passion which caused them is absent; and souls are 


stronger or weaker by reason of the fact that they are able to 
follow these judgments more or less closely, 


in his error.? 
But “ this strength of soul does not suffice for th 

without the knowledge of truth ”,3 

between the resolutions which proce 


e good life 
There is a great difference 
ed from false opinion and 


1 Traité, Art. XLIX. 


* But note also Descartes's emphasis on the duty of suspending judgment 
when opportunity offers for longer consideration (Art. CCXI). 
3 Art. LXXIV. 
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those which are based on the knowledge of the truth. We 
never regret following the latter, but the former always lead 
us into trouble. 

Descartes does not regard the control of the passions as the 
most important issue of the moral life. ‘ All the harm the 
passions can do consists," according to Descartes, ** in the fact 
that they fortify and conserve certain thoughts in the soul more 
than is necessary; or they fortify and conserve others on which 
it is not good to dwell? The utmost that the will can do is to 
avoid those physical stimuli which cause, and those physical 
movements which express, the passions; and even this avoidance 
is not always possible. One of our greatest errors is to suppose 
that there is more in our power than is actually the case. The 
only things which are completely in our power are our thoughts, 
which, as actions of the soul, can only indirectly affect our 
passions, and not always even indirectly. More important 
than the struggle for control of the bodily passions is the 
struggle for control of the mind and its direction towards the 
attainment of truth.! 3 
__1, I have discussed the general relation between Descartes’s 
idea of non-moral goods and his doctrine of the supreme 
goodness of virtue as the state of soul in which the judgments 
of reason are consistently obeyed. I have suggested that a 
solution of the apparent inconsistency here is to be found in the 
distinction (in Descartes's mind, though not explicitly stated) 
between particular moral situations and a general policy of life. 

2. Secondly, I considered the intellectualism of Descartes; 
and endeavoured to show how, in this respect, he is seen to 
take his place in the great Socratic-Platonic tradition whose 
generalattitude may be summed up in the saying that virtue is 


knowledge. 

3. In the third place, 
distinguishes between objective right 
This important point is made by 
his second provisional rule,* which is genera 
little intrinsic importance. 

ly against the Pas- 


mm Article COXI, entitled “A General Remedy against 
sions ”, Descartes stresses Forethought and Diligence. It is significant that 
Geulincx makes Diligence the first of his four Cardinal Virtues—the others 
being Obedience, Justice and Humility. 

2 Discourse, Pt. III. 


it is important to note that Descartes 
and subjective or moral goodness. 
Descartes in connection with 
lly dismissed as of 
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The rule was, as Descartes himself summarises it: that it is 
necessary to be resolute in one's actions even when one remains 
doubtful about one's judgments, and to pursue, not less con- 
stantly, opinions which one judges dubious when one has 
decided upon them. Against the objection ! that this rule will 
lead to error and vice, Descartes replies that when one has con- 
sidered that there are no other better convictions, the convictions 
that one adopts are in fact the best, subject to the actual con- 
ditions of the situation. Thus a man may be morally good, 
and yet commit actions which are objectively wrong. His 
moral goodness remains unaffected, even when he is consciously 
dubious about the rightness of his course, provided he has done 
his best to discover the truth. Indeed, in such a case it is 
perhaps better to remain critical and dubious in thought; for 
error can exist only in the understanding; which remains free, 
in Descartes's opinion, in its very recognition of the question- 
able character of the principle adopted. But once the mind is 
satisfied that the judgment in question is the best obtainable, it 
should act resolutely and without hesitation, since the consequent 
action, though it may be objectively wrong, will yet be morally best. 
Thus in this exposition of an apparently unimportant maxim 
Descartes recognises a distinction which is of fundamental 
importance for ethics. 

I have selected the three aspects of Descartes’s general 
attitude to morals which seem to me most important :— 

1. His distinction between moral and non-moral values and 
the relation he establishes between them. 

2. His intellectualism. 

3. His distinction between objective right and moral good- 
ness. 

I shall now turn to some more special and particular 
problems connected with Descartes's ethics; and consider his 
opinions about some of the more important issues of subsequent 
moral philosophy. 
` First we may ask what sort of things are the non-moral goods, 
whose value it is the task of the moral judgment to assess? 

In speaking of these frequently as things which we may 
acquire or procure, Descartes might be thought to include 
external goods like wealth. But the only material good to 

ARET, 512-13. 
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mich he refers with unqualified approval is physical health. 
e rest of the goods which Descartes thinks we should choose 
are states or spiritual acquisitions of the soul; though not 
necessarily of a specifically moral kind. Of these, the knowledge 
of truth is the most important, and this is not merely knowledge 
of the good. For Descartes says that for ideal morality a com- 
plete knowledge of all the sciences would be necessary. It is 
knowledge as a general understanding of ourselves and our 
relation to the universe which is the chief non-moral end of the 
good life. Since complete knowledge is impossible for human 
| beings, Descartes tells us the general type of knowledge which 
is the relevant foundation of the good life.* 

This may be exemplified in the following instances :— 

(1) The knowledge of the existence of God in his infinite 
perfection and power. 

(2) We must recognise the superiority of our minds to our 
bodies as being nobler and capable of an infinity of joys not 
bodily. 

(3) We must have a prop 
God's universe and our own correspondin 
significance. 
| (4) The realisation of our solidarity with family, society, 
| State and universe: the recognition that we are but a part of 
) an inclusive whole of which we ought to seek the good. These 
| are the types of knowledge which it is immediately desirable 
for us to grasp. 
| 


er realisation of the magnitude of 
g finitude and in- 


The issue of hedonism 
With regard to the goodness of happiness, Descartes agreed 


with Plato and Aristotle that all men naturally desire happiness ; 
1n some sense; and apparently, with Plato and Aristotle, he 


further agrees that this is a natural and proper desire. But 
Descartes is very critical of the objects in which ordinary 
people naturally seek their satisfaction. Hence he adopts the 
Stoical position that we should commit our peace of mind to no 
other person and to nothing which does not depend upon 
Ourselves.? We should distrust all goods which in any way 
depend upon fortune ? and avoid involving our happiness in à 
close relation with any such goods. 

3 IV, 291 ff. 2 Vide Corresponden 

* Which he carefully distinguishes from Div: 


ce with Elizabeth, passim. 
ine predestination (CXLVI). 
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For Descartes such happiness (or rather contentment) as he 
admits as good is conceived in a manner very remote from 
hedonism. The only pleasures in which we ought properly to 
delight are those which spring from the perception of some real 
perfection in an object or state of mind.! Here also we see 
the influence of his intellectualism. Elsewhere he says that 
the sadness which comes from understanding pleasures with 
greater seriousness is more valuable than the ignorant enjoy- 
ment of them when superficial. Thus understanding and 


knowledge, even when they produce pain, are better than the 
pleasures of ignorance. 


Egotism and altruism—the social bearing of ethics 


Descartes has been very severely criticised for the self- 
centredness and alleged quietism of his ethical attitude. 
Professor Laird in his book, The Idea of Value, is particularly 
severe: “It is difficult,” he says, “to avoid the conclusion 
that Descartes’s theory in the end suffers an unenviable con- 
traction. Spiritual values at his hand have shrunk to the 
moralist’s mere good will ; the rationality of value tends to be 
reduced to the exclusive value of pure rationality, and the human 
mind itself appears in the end to be something hard and impene- 
trable, though very precious, like a diamond in the midst of 
rubble. The ancient ideal of self-sufficiency has dwindled into 
a naked asceticism ; the prudence of avoiding reliance upon 
Success or good fortune seems to become the plain absurdity of 


turning one's back upon fortune altogether." (My italics.) ? 
This pronouncement of Laird's is typical of the 


positions is expressed thus: “ God h 
joined men in so close a socii 
refer everything to himself 
he could not avoid emplo 


1 A. et T., IV, 284. 


as so ordered things and 
ety that, even though each were to 
and had no regard for others, yet 
ying himself in their service fre- 


* Idea of Value, p. 267. 
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quently in all that would be in his power; provided only that 
he used prudence and especially if he lived in an age when 
manners were not corrupted." + 

But in addition to this actual interrelation of the interest of 
self and other, * itis a loftier and more glorious thing to do good 
to others than to one's self; and so do the most magnanimous 
who have the greatest inclination to such actions, despising 
their own possessions. It is only the weak and the mean 
whose self-esteem is excessive." ? 

This rationality of benevolence is connected with Descartes's 
doctrine that we are partie du tout—the individual is continuous 
with the life of society through the mediation of the family, and 
ought to seek the advantage of the wider whole. 

That Descartes conceived his actual duty towards his fellows 
in terms of respect for their personalities, as also possessors of 
the potentially good will and of truth,? was partly due to the 
political conditions of his time; when, on the secular side, the 
newly asserted sovereignty of the nation-state was finding 
expression in the most rigorous despotisms; and, in religion 
and philosophy, authoritarianism was making a last intense 
effort to gain control of thought. In the wider international 
Sphere, Europe appeared rent with fierce and destructive wars. 
In such an age the impotence of the individual to contribute 
materially to the external good fortune of others must have 
seemed the most obvious factor. "There must have seemed little 
room for anything but the cultivation of one's own garden. 
And perhaps Descartes was then not far wrong in suggesting 
that the inner life was the only garden worth cultivating or 
accessible to cultivation. 

On the other hand also, it must be remembered that Des- 
Cartes's motives even for concealing his real views were never 
unsocial or selfish. He feared and loathed discomfort, it is 
true, but he avoided opposition to his works chiefly in order that 
his main positions might at last prevail. Like Locke, he was 
concerned with ‘the cure of souls" and believed that his 


doctrines could enable men to purify and revitalise their 
Spiritual life. 
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Further, as Gilson has pointed out,t his thought had 
another aspect which may be described as altruistic in a differ- 
ent way—he was aware of the possibilities of applying science 
and, in particular, medicine in the service of man; and in thus 
advancing human control over both the body and the rest of 
the natural world. It was part of Descartes's ambition to 
contribute to this advance in applied science. He dreamed of 
an age when science might be used to transform man's life 
in society, and though he believed the required amount of 
experimental work to be impracticable in his own time, he 
encouraged many individual Scientists to experiment, and his 


influence played a part in the foundation of the Académie des 
Sciences in 1666. 


We have seen that it 


Goods-for-man and the sovereign good 


This concludes our general analysis of the ethical theory of 
Descartes. The second stage of our task is to “ describe the 


ther than moral-and-intellectual goodness itself; 
s regarded as of real worth ”, 


1 Op. cit., PP. 362 ff. 
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the examination “ of the true value of all the things which we 
may desire or fear"; and again where he speaks of “ the 
value of all the perfections, alike of body and of soul, which 
may be acquired by our conduct". The phrase “alike of 
body and of soul” is significant because it illustrates how 
Descartes, when thinking of the moral life, naturally thought 
dominantly of the ** good-for-man ”, as distinct from goodness- 
as-such, or goodness in its sheer objectivity. His immediate 
preoccupation with Stoicism would also make him disinclined 
to give a metaphysical foundation to his ethic. 

We shall see, however, that Descartes had also the concep- 
tion of a completely objective, metaphysical goodness, which 
is universal in every real fact regarded in its relation to the 
Universe as a whole. 

We have already noted the paradox, common to Descartes 
with most other moralists, of speaking of a general persistent 
Condition of the soul as the souverain bien, and at the same time 
trying to explain the goodness of particular states of the soul 
by their relation to other goods, which, though they may be 
perfections of the soul also, are yet different from the particular 
moral states of which they are the objects or ends. I have 
argued that when Descartes regards the bona mens, or virtuous 
Condition, a persistent, constant state of a man’s personality, 
including in a unity what are usually distinguished as moral and 
intellectual excellence—when Descartes regards the bona mens 
as the supreme good, he is speaking from the viewpoint of the 
reflective consciousness contemplating a man’s life as a whole, 
and inquiring what is the end upon which the life as a whole 
Should be directed. To this reflective attitude, regarding 
one’s life as a whole, astate of character and personality presents 
itself as the summum bonum; and in this sense moral, including 
Intellectual, goodness is itself the good-for-man. 

But this very moral goodness itself, when confronted with the 
Particular concrete situations of life, cannot make itself—at any 
rate not directly—the object of its own choice.! In such cases 
It must direct itself outwards upon particular goods—such as 
Material goods, honour, mental gifts (esprit), knowledge, 
beauty and health. These seem to be representative of the 


it We shall find in Geulincx’s account of the “ Particular Virtues ” an 
tempt to do justice to this fact. 
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sort of things which Descartes regards as, in general, good for 
man. 2 3 P J 

They are recognised as goods at least by implication in 
Article CLIV of the Traité des Passions, where they are also, 
significantly, called perfections. 

Although such goods are in general good for man as elements 
in his personal, self-conscious life—that is, although, other 
things being equal, such elements will be good for man-as-such— 
yet it does not follow that in any particular situation any one of 
them will be the good that ought to be chosen by a particular 
man. The good sense or trained judgment must determine 
which of all the possible instances of good to be chosen is the 
best in any particular situation. And the objective criterion 
of what is to be considered the best will be that which con- 
tributes most to the only sort of good which is peculiarly man’s 
own—the exercise of his rational nature, as the possessor of a 
free (and perhaps also of a good) will. 

Thus, according to Descartes, everything that is a good for 
man must be fersonal at least in the sense of being capable of 
being self-consciously assimilated into a totality of personal life.t 
Such human or personal good Descartes divides (by implica- 
tion) into two classes: (1) The class of good which is entirely 
within a man’s power or control; (2) the class of good which, 
though a personal or human good, is not at all, or not entirely, 
within our power. Nothing, of course, is for Descartes really 
absolutely within human control, since we are dependent upon 
God even for our continued existence in each successive in- 


stant: ? but, with this qualification in mind, we may describe 
Descartes’s distinction mainly thus: 


A thing is not in our control 
fortune, or external circumstance: 
away from us by such fortune or 
sions can never really be properly 
the goods which proceed from, or 
rational nature are really our g 


if it either comes to us from 
S, or is capable of being taken 
circumstances. Such posses- 
described as our own. Only 
are truly assimilated by, our 
oods; though other things, 


1 Cf. Geulincx’s theory of Causality and of Action, 
? Laird’s unqualified interpretation of De 
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which appear in our life and are personal or human to that 
extent, may be as genuinely good. 

In the list given above all the goods mentioned are mainly 
independent of our control; they are not spiritual achieve- 
ments, and hence, though good, are not truly our goods. 
Rather they are objective goods, which are “ human ? in the 
sense that they appear in us; but which can never be securely 
appropriated by us. 

In a sense a reservation must be made for knowledge, 
for of non-moral goods, knowledge, or truth-as-a-value-for- 
man, occupies a peculiarly important part in Descartes’s 
theory of the good life. 

Now, the knowledge which is of most value to a man will 
be his own achievement and entirely within his power * 
(though it will, of course, involve the co-operation of God, 
both because he emplants the natural light in man, and for 
other reasons). It will consist in the discipline of mind which 
enables one to follow a true method, waiting upon clear and 
distinct conceptions, and never allowing the will (which is by 
nature impatient of limits) to break the bounds of finite judg- 
ment. In this sense knowledge, or truth as attainable by man 
through the exercise of reason (the @eidv rı within him), will 
be a non-moral good of supreme importance, and truly and 
absolutely a man’s own, in the sense of being a natural 
development of his own peculiar nature as essentially a think- 
ing being. 

In the passage discussed above, however, Descartes is 
Speaking of knowledge (savoir) as rather learning, or the 
knowledge of special truths; and what special truths a man 
may learn or come to know may depend largely on accidental 
Circumstances outside his control. 

In this discussion of non-moral goods—that is, of goods 
distinguished from moral goodness, which is the volitional or 
Conative expression of the bona mens—which are yet human goods 
Or goods-for-man in the sense that they are constituents in 
human life and personality, I have distinguished further 
human goods which are peculiarly capable of real appro- 
Priation by the individual man, from human goods which 


ne Compare Discourse, pt. I, where “ gifts of nature ? are distinguished 
Tom “ fruits of study ” as inferior to them. 
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are necessarily gifts to him from external fortune. Moral 
goodness itself, which for Descartes is indissolubly bound up 
with intellectual excellence, would of course fall within the 
class of goods which are peculiarly within the control of the 
individual man, which are expressions of his freedom. The 
only non-moral good which Descartes seems to recognise as 
capable of such real appropriation by man is, as I have noted, 
truth. Truth, once assimilated, becomes an intrinsically 
valuable constituent of a human life. 

But the possession of truth and the possession of moral good- 
ness, as permanent dispositions persisting and developing 
throughout the course of life, can only be separated in abstrac- 
tion. They are, in fact, the objective and subjective aspects 
respectively of one single concrete fact. Truth, that is to say, 
is the supreme object of the bona mens, both in the sense that 
it is that of which the bona mens is aware, and in the sense that 
it is the chief object-as-end which the wise and good man 
strives to attain. 

Truth is thus the dominant non-moral good, which gives: 
its objective content to the subjective condition of combined 
intellectual and moral excellence, which Descartes calls the 
bona mens and regards as the summum bonum. We must ask 
ourselves, then, what is the nature of this truth which is at 
once the supreme non-moral good attainable by man, and the 
most essential element in moral goodness itself; which is both 
the end of all man's intellectual striving and at once the end 
and beginning of his virtue. 

The first point to note in this connection is Descartes's 


ing “ given ” from the beginning of 


* By calling truth a non-moral good I mean to indicate that the knowledge 
of truth may be a valuable constituent in a man’s life without being part of, 
or even dependent upon, his moral character, By contrast, a “ virtue ” or 
a good motive is a moral good. 4 

* Since the separation of intellect and will is itself only a process of 
abstraction. 

3 Cf. Discourse, Part IV, fin.: 


ours V “ All our thoughts cannot be true because 
of our partial imperfection ”, 
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his experience: it is something which must be progressively 
determined with the. development of his mind. Accord- 
ingly, when one speaks of truth as a value in Descartes, one 
should be understood as referring to the actual concrete know- 
ledge of man in its incomplete, yet ever-developing, condition. 

Secondly, let us ask, of what is the knowledge which to 
Descartes is the most important constituent in the good life? 
Is it scientific knowledge? Or is it knowledge of worth or the 
good? 

And the answer to these questions is of the utmost import- 
ance. For Descartes there was no such dualism as we recog- 
nise between abstract specialised science and philosophic 
speculations about the concrete, ultimate problems of the value 
and destiny of man, of the nature and existence of God, of 
Freedom and of Immortality. For Descartes true knowledge 
was a unity, including knowledge of worth and of fact as mutu- 
ally indispensable to each other. 
t. In Rule 1 of the Regulae; for example, he speaks of the error of 

distinguishing (the sciences) from one another according to 
their subject matter", and imagining that they ought to be 
studied separately, each in isolation from all the rest. This, he 
Says, is certainly wrong. “For since the sciences taken all 
together are identical with human wisdom, which always 
remains one and the same, however applied to different 
subjects, and suffers no more differentiation proceeding from 
them than the light of the sun experiences from the variety of 
things which it illumines, there is no need for minds to be 
confined at all within limits; for neither does the knowing of 
one truth have an effect like that of the acquisition of one art, 
and prevent us from finding out another, it rather aids us to do 
so. Certainly it appears to me strange that so many people 
should investigate human customs with such care, the virtues 
of plants, the motions of the stars, the transmutation of metals, 
and the objects of similar sciences, while at the same time 
practically none bethink themselves about good understanding 
or universal Wisdom, though nevertheless all other studies are to be 
esteemed not so much for their own value as because they contribute 


* Which is * that the end of study should be to direct the mind towards 
tie aa of sound and correct judgments on all matters that come 
ore it". 
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something to this." And further, in the same Rule: “ Hence 
we must believe that all the sciences are so interconnected 
that it is much easier to study them all together than to isolate 
one from all the others. If, therefore, anyone wishes to 
search out the truth of things in serious earnest, he ought not 
to select one special science; for all the sciences are conjoined 
with each other and interdependent; 1 he ought rather to think 
how to increase the natural light of reason, not for the purpose 
of resolving this or that difficulty of scholastic type, but in order 
that his understanding may light his will to its proper choice in all the 
contingencies of life.” 

Thus Descartes admits no distinction of principle between 
philosophic and true scientific knowledge, nor again between 
ontology and moral philosophy; there is for him a thorough- 
going continuity between moral and intellectual life. True 
knowledge will be the same in principle whether applied to fact 
or to value; further, knowledge will not be complete unless it 
includes the power to appreciate values as the proper objects of 
choice. Since man is a moral being with moral responsibility 
bearing primarily upon him, the most urgent aim of all his 
activity should be to “ light his will to its proper choice in all 
the contingencies of life”, But this process, with its resultant 
insight into the juste valeur of things, will, in turn, aid the 
scientific-philosophic pursuit. The “Rule” concludes thus: 
“In a short time he will see with amazement that he has made 
much more progress than those who are eager about particular 
ends, and that he has not only obtained all that they desire, 
but even higher results than fall within his expectation.” 

These quotations should prove an adequate answer to those 
who regard the significance of Descartes as consisting mainly in 
his recognition of the importance of the mathematical sciences, 
and who ascribe to him the view that mathematics provides us 
with the ideal of scientific method. That this is his position is 
explicitly denied by Descartes in Rule 4 (Haldane and Ross, I, 
11), where he writes: ** Though much mention is here made of 
numbers and figures, because no other sciences furnish us with 
illustrations of such self-evidence and certainty, the reader who 
follows my drift with sufficient attention will see that nothing is 


1 Cf. The Search after Truth, H. & R. 


1,327: “Allt 
another and are united BY aicommnos bone he truths succeed one 
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less in my mind than ordinary mathematics, and that I am expounding 
quite another science of which these illustrations are rather the outer 
husk than the constituents. Such a science should contain the 
primary rudiments of human reason, and its province ought to 
extend to the eliciting of true results in every subject." (Italics 
mine.) 

If modern thought had made this great indictment of 
abstraction its motto and inspiration, the course of Western 
civilisation in the last three centuries might well have been 
different—and much happier. The only solid gain which 
specialisation in abstract science has given us is an increase in 
the instruments of human efficiency which makes at least as 
much for ruin as for progress. The subordination of philo- 
sophy to natural science and the removal of philosophic 
speculation from the moral world have brought us no gain at all. 
For Descartes, on the contrary, such speculation was a moral 
duty for every man “ who seriously endeavours to attain the 
bona mens ?—such a man ought at least once in his life to propose 
to himself “ the problem of examining all the truths for the 
knowledge of which human reason suffices”.t (My italics.) 

Thus the pursuit of truth in both its scientific and philo- 
Sophic aspect is at once, for Descartes, a moral obligation and 
an activity which is notably concerned with, and contributes 
essentially to, both our theoretical and our practical adequacy to 
the value-problems. 

To return to the point from which this discussion started: we 
now see that the supreme good for men may be presented as 
knowledge of truth in its widest possible comprehensiveness and 
Concreteness: and it includes a morally good condition both as 
its starting point and its result. The pursuit of such truth is not, 
however, to be confused with the study of what we now recog- 
nise as being the special sciences, their value is only instrumental 
to the attainment of Wisdom, or the exercise of Reason in its 
full concreteness, as the appreciation of a world which is a unity 
of different aspects by a mind which is a unity of different 
activities. As we have seen earlier, Descartes does not weary 


1 Itis a duty not only to seek truth, but to publish to the world such truth 
as we may discover, as a contribution “‘ to the general good of mankind." 
(Everyman ed., p. 49, Discourse, Pt. VI.) 'The search for truth is thus 
a social obligation as well as a moral one in the narrower sense. 

H 
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of emphasising that “ the proper exercise of our reason in the 
conduct of life consists only in examining and considering with- 
out passion the value of all the perfections whether of body or of 
mind which may be acquired by our conduct, in order that, 
being commonly obliged to deny ourselves some of them in 
order to have others, we may always choose the best” (Adam 
et Tannery, II, 286). And again (loc. cit., p.284): “ The proper 
office of reason is to examine the true value of all the goods, 
whose acquisition appears to depend to some extent (en quelque 
fagon) on our conduct, in order that we may never fail to employ 
all our efforts to try to procure for ourselves those which are 
the most desirable." 

The spirituallife of man is thus, for Descartes, a process 
and a progress, consisting mainly in the desire to understand 
life and to live according to the deliverances of such intellectual 
insight as man may attain. We shall see, when we turn to the 
theology and metaphysics proper of Descartes, that he believed 
that reality was such as to make for this attainment of truth-as-a- 
value by man. 

The next point which I wish to note in connection with 
Descartes’s theory of value in its relation to his moral doctrines 
is that it seems to be Personality rather than character which Descartes 
regards as the chief centre of value in human life, though not as the 
chief end of the moral life. This is connected with his em- 
phasis on truth as value: “ It is in being superior to error that 
the highest and chief perfection of man exists"? (Med. IV.) 


According to Descartes, all men naturally desire the good : 
the human will is naturall i 


repraesentatur ab intellectu. 
thought to lie in natural 
much importance to it as an objective good, though its moral , 
significance is of course high. 

Nor again if character be regarded as residing in “ the 
strength of the soul ”, whereby a man follows his judgments of 


E his (Discourse 1, § 2) are 
Promptitude of thought, clearness and distinctness of imagination, and full- 
ness and readiness of memory, 
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good more or less closely, is it sufficient for the truly valuable 
life? Neither the mere good will nor strength of character in 
the second sense have important objective worth “ unless 
accompanied by knowledge of the truth ". 

_ Now knowledge of the truth is not primarily a moral virtue; 
it is rather an intellectual and non-moral virtue—what I should 
call an attribute of personality. For I have sufficiently (I 
think) demonstrated that the truth of which Descartes is think- 
ing in such passages is not exclusively moral truth, but truth of 
a sort which transcends moral judgment, as it transcends the 
knowledge of the special sciences. Such knowledge of truth 
depends only slightly on moral character; it may follow mainly 
from the possession of natural gifts * or other external circum- 
Stance. Many a man with the best will in the world is con- 
signed by fate to ignorance and superstition; e.g., ill health, if 
sufficiently bad, may impair his rational powers. His character 
may thus be formally perfect; but his concrete life or per- 


, Sonality is nevertheless defective. It is the last, the concrete 


personality, the manhood of the man as a whole, to which Des- 
Cartes attaches most importance when he is thinking of the 
individual man as a unit or centre of value. 

Yet moral praise or blame should be given only “ for those 
actions which depend on the free will”? (Traité des Passions, 
Art. CLII), for this freedom of the will is that alone which 
truly pertains to a man himself. (Art. CLVII.) 

In these passages and those immediately following Descartes 


„Seems to waver between the positions (1) that “ a free disposi- 
‘Hon of the will ", simply, is natural in man as such, constituting 


at once that which gives each man his peculiar individuality— 
what alone truly pertains to him—and that which “ in a certain 
Measure renders us like God, in making us masters of our- 
Selves”, and (2) that “ the good will” is natural, at least ina 
Potential form, in all men. 

3 This doctrine of the naturally good will is, as we have already 
Noted, closely related to, and quite consistent with, Descartes’s 
theory of the dependence of fully right actions upon true 
Judgments, and of fully good character or personality on a 
Certain intellectual condition: accordingly, in Article CLIV of 


1 H . H 
of eun e.g., Discourse, esp. Part II, where Descartes refers to genius as a gift 
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the Treatise, the “ generous " man will believe that it is rather 
by lack of knowledge than by lack of good will that men com- 
mit faults. But this doctrine is scarcely consistent with the 
theory of natural free will. Ifin moral error, man’s naturally, 
good will may be misled and limited by ignorance, then it is 
difficult to hold that it is completely free. The statement 
that we should esteem ourselves and others alone for our free 
choice of good is not easily reconcilable with the statement that 
we should esteem ourselves and others only for a good will 
which is universal in all men, but in some appears to be only 
latent or potential. 

This conflict is not resolved in Descartes 1; and I shall be 
content here to show that his remarks on these subjects are 
profoundly suggestive even where inconsistent. On the whole, 
he inclines to hold that good will rather than free will is the 
naturalendowmentof man. There was a strong vein of deter- 
minism in his thought (cf. Discourse, Everyman ed., p. 14). 
His main position seems to be, as I have stated before, that there 
is in man both a natural good will and a natural ** good sense ”’; 
a natural tendency to seek both what is really good in general 
and moral goodness in particular, on the one hand, and truth, 
which is at once of facts, and of values and obligations, on the 
other. Evil and error arise because the will, in its general 
desire for good, including truth, is infinite and unbounded ? in 
its aspirations, whereas the understanding is finite and strictly 
limited in its scope. Judgment is an act of will, and is in error 
when will impatiently refuses to wait until the understanding 
has formed clear and distinct concepts of the subject in ques- 
tion. Moral error, too, consists in mistaken judgments, but 
primarily in mistaken judgments of what is good—when evil is 
represented to the understanding sub ratione boni, and the under- 
standing does not sufficiently examine (again because of the 
undisciplined character of the wil) the disguise. Thus the 
ideal state of man's nature will consist in a harmony of the 
will and intellect, both naturally good, in which the intellect 

1 It is, of course, by no means the only unresolved conflict in Descartes's 


ethical writings which are unsystematic and usually rather too eclectic. 


He seems often too anxious to do justice to a variety of traditions—Aris- 
totelian, Christian, Stoic, etc. 


* Vide A. et T., II, 628: “ Dieu nous a donné une volonté qui n'a point 
de bornes ". 
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will be sufficiently developed to give scope to the will, and the 
will sufficiently disciplined to wait upon and obey the dictates 
of intellect. 


Self-realisation as ** une partie du tout” 


There is a further aspect of the supreme good for man, 
which I must mention before passing on to Descartes’s Meta- 
physic of Value. It is the idea, already referred to, of the 
human individual's self-realisation as part of an inclusive 
social and wider cosmic or universal Whole, of which we are 
both naturally inclined and morally bound to seek the good. 

In this connection Descartes makes clearly the points: (1) 
that while a man’s first duty is to develop his own rational life, 
yet he is necessarily forced into relationships with other people, 
which lead him, if only through prudence, to co-operate with 
them in seeking a common good; and (2) it is not only natural 
but “a more lofty and glorious thing” to seek the good of 
others and of the social whole, than to confine oneself to seeking 
one’s own good. Each man is “bound to the extent of his 
ability to promote the good of others ”, not merely of his con- 
temporaries but also of posterity. Thus the widest and most 
concrete sphere of human good is, for Descartes, the social life 
of man, in which the individual learns to recognise in others the 
elements of spiritual worth for which he alone esteems himself, 
and accordingly to make others, as it were, ends for his bene- 
ficent activity, 


CHAPTER III 


` DESCARTES'S METAPHYSICAL THEORY OF VALUE ! 


In what follows I shall be much concerned with Descartes's 
arguments about God, which, for convenience, I shall call his 
theological arguments. For the idea of God has always 
corresponded in human thought to the notion of a synthesis 
of value and reality. And I shall try to show that the notion 
of such a synthesis can be extracted from Descartes's con- 
ception of God, if that be taken seriously. This essay is not a 
critical one in either the ordinary or the Kantian sense, but 
rather represents an endeavour to show that even after Kant 
the Cartesian rationalism may be shown to yield a positive 
constructive significance. It is easy enough to show that many 
of Descartes's remarks about God are “crude”, “ naive’, 
“anthropomorphic” and so on, I shall not here add to the 
extensive literature of destructive criticism, mostly on Kantian 
lines, that has been directed against his use of the conception 
of God. While I do not deny that most of these criticisms are 
just as far as they go, I shall try to show that they tell, at best, 
only half the truth; that Descartes was much more than the 
exponent of a crude dualism of pure thought and pure extension, 
who also contributed to the advance of mathematical science 
and the theory of scientific method, who incidentally employed 
an orthodox notion of God, to get him out of his difficulties— 
that, on the contrary, such a conception as Descartes's of God 
is, in its philosophic significance, a conception which is a 
necessity for metaphysical thought in every age. Gilson has 
argued strenuously for the view that Descartes’s theology is 
simply a modified version of Thomist thought, and it is certainly 
much indebted to Thomism; but Descartes himself explicitly 


1 According to the general position of this book arguments about God owe 


such philosophical interest in they may possess primarily to the fact that the 


conception of God involves the use of the value-category, raised, so to 
speak, to an infinite power. 
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contrasted his system with Scholasticism ? while at the same 
time claiming that it was more in accord with the faith than 
Aristotelianism. 

Whether or not I succeed in proving that Descartes’s con- 
ception of God was primarily a philosophical one—a con- 
sequence of his investigation of la juste valeur des choses—the 
task (which appears to me to be proper and valuable) of en- 
deavouring to extract the philosophical content from the reli- 
gious and theological ideas of a great thinker, remains as an 
adequate one. 

In the interpretation of Descartes’s theology which follows, 
then, I claim only to be giving my own view of the philosophic 
Significance of Descartes’s statements about God. As in my 
brief attempt to reconstruct his ethics, I am explicitly endeavour- 
ing to reconstruct a system which, for various reasons, Des- 
cartes himself never worked out. (Hence the inconsistencies 
of his thought, upon which I do not propose to dwell.) The 
degree to which this philosophic significance was present to his 
Own mind is not a question vital to my argument, though it is 
my opinion (for which I shall produce some evidence) that 

escartes’s remarks about God were to him essential philo- 
Sophic notions rather than interpolations of piety or dogma. 

I shall be content if I can show that some of the great “ dog- 
matic? hypotheses of the first great modern rationalist are 
profoundly suggestive and worth taking seriously. 

A few preliminary remarks about Descartes’s general 
attitude to theological questions are necessary, if only as a 
Justification for my own attitude towards, and method of treat- 
ment of, his theology. 

I. In addition to the general earnestness with which, in his 
Correspondence and replies to objections, he argues in defence 
of his use of the idea of God, we may cite the following passages 
Where he explicitly states that he regards the idea and his 
treatment of it as philosophically important. 

(a) Writing to Mersenne in 1638 (A. et T., II, 28), Descartes 
expresses the hope that his proofs of the existence of God will 
be as much or more highly esteemed ** as any other part of the 
book ” (i.e., the Discourse). And in his note on the contents 


1 “Those who mix Aristotle with the Bible". To Mersenne, 1641. 
A. et T., III, 349 f. 
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of the Discourse he describes his proofs of the existence of 
God and of the human soul as the foundations of his meta- 
physic (H. & R., I, 81). He also regarded his metaphysic 
as the foundation of his physics, and physics is, in its turn, the 
basis of every other important science, including morals (A. et 
T., III, 297; IXB, 14). These passages may be held to provide 
some textual justification for my attempt to show that the idea 
of God, as uniting value and reality, is central for the philo- 
sophic thought of Descartes; and, further, some justification for 
the attempt to which I proceed below to relate Descartes’s 
metaphysic of value to his doctrine of human goodness and 
human good in general. In all this, however, I am aware that 
I shall be making connections and establishing relations which 
Descartes himself only suggested. This is natural since much 
of the data is found in fragmentary arguments in the corres- 
pondence. 

(6) There is the well-known statement in his letter to the 
Faculty of Theology in Paris that * 
that the two questions respecting 
chief of those that ought to be demonstrated by philosophical 
rather than theological arguments". It is noteworthy that 
Descartes here does not merely say “are capable of philo- 
sophical treatment’, but rather places the questions of God 
and the soul in the first rank of primarily philosophical ques- 
tions. In spite of this dominantly spiritual or idealistic tone of 
Descartes’s philosophy, we still find eminent scholars writing 
of his “ identification of reality (!) and extension”, and the 
difficulties into which it led him. 

Apparently one must at any price make a mathematical 
physicist out of “the father of modern philosophy”, The 
treatment of questions of “ natural philosophy ” bulks large 
in the writings of Descartes, because they were the least 
dangerous topics to be explicit about at the time; not because 
he thought them most important (cf. the fragmentary “ Search 
after Truth ", Haldane and Ross, I, 310).2 


1 Yet he was an op 
See, e.g. A. et T., III, 431. This is of 
* Polyander: 5€, s ^T would have 
taught me a certain 


no one can be ignorant of them, such as those that 
soul, the virtues, 


I have always considered 
God and the soul were the 


concern the Deity, the rational 
ich I compare with those 
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2. On the other hand, in spite of his conviction as to the 
philosophic importance of theological questions, Descartes was 
extremely cautious about the impression his writings would make 
upon contemporary theological opinion; this explains in many * 
instances both his failure to develop his general system and in 
particular his failure to be explicit and systematic in expressing 
his philosophic theory of Deity. For example, writing of the 
Discourse in 1639, Descartes says that before venturing to 
publish it he will print twenty or thirty copies, and send them 
to “twenty or thirty of the more learned theologians of my 
acquaintance in order to get their judgment on it” (A. et 
T., II, 622). 

I think these facts justify some conjectures as to what Des- 

cartes might have thought had he been able to develop his theolo- 
gical notions in a free philosophical manner, to supplement the 
detailed letter of his statements. Even this latter, however, is 
often much more profound than is admitted by those who 
recognise only epistemological or methodological profundity. 
_ The Cartesian philosophy is a “ quest of certainty’; but it 
is a quest that is based throughout on the conviction that truth 
and certainty are attainable by man—i.e., both truth about 
Particular matters and philosophic truth, absolute in its 
degree, 

In this respect the particular difficulties of Cartesian dog- 
matism are less pernicious than the great central contradiction 
of modern critical philosophy, which at once denies the possi- 


bility of real knowledge and, at the same time, claims it for 
itself. l 


ancient families which everyone recognises as the most illustrious, although 
the titles of their nobility are concealed under the ruins of antiquity. For I 
do not really doubt that those who first of all induced the human race to 
believe in all these things had excellent reasons for proving them, but their 
arguments have been so rarely repeated since that no one knows them any 
longer: yet they are truths so important, that the dictates of prudence tells us that 
we should believe them blindly at the risk of being deceived, rather than we should 
await a future life in order to be further instructed in them.” (My italics.) 
Polyander is a gentleman of “ the camp and court ”, who has “ studied not 
atall" (Lc, p.307). In the dialogue he plays the part of the “ plain man ”, 
or “ man in the street ”, of contemporary philosophy. The whole fragment 
shows a keen appreciation of the relation between the commonsense, the 
Scientific, the scholarly, and the philosophic views of life. The true 
Philosopher appear as “a man endowed with ordinary mental gifts, but 
Whose judgment is not spoilt by any false ideas, and who is in possession of 
his whole reason in its purity ” (Lc. p. 307). 
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I shall argue that the most important grounds for Des- 
Cartes’s assertion of the existence of God—‘ a substance 
infinite, eternal, immutable, independent, all-knowing, all- 
powerful "—is the existence and possibility of truth in human 
experience. We may, of course, deny the possibility of truth, 
but if we do so we thereby repudiate our right to our denial, 
and even more emphatically our right to philosophise—since 
philosophy is distinguishable from the special sciences and 
common-sense discourse just by its claim to real or absolute 
truth—the apprehension of fully real facts. 

The philosophic content of this part of Descartes’s argument 
(the part about the dependence of our minds and all our ideas 
on God, and the impossibility of His being a deceiver) is just the 
“transcendental” argument that if truth is to be possible for 
finite minds we must postulate, not only such minds and their 
finite ideas and objects, but an underlying reality which is at 
once the cause of the mind’s existence and reality and the 


According to any informed view, Descartes’s assertion that 
God cannot deceive is not crude anthropomorphism (for, as we 
shall see, no one was a more severe critic of anthropomorphism 
than Descartes himself); but it involves the important philo- 


sophic recognition that if one is to attempt to give a final 


explanation of the truth and reality of human’ experience, one 
must postulate a transcendent reality which is absolute, not 
merely causally or factually (“ omnipotent ”), but also the 
possessor and, as it were, the champion of at least one real or 
absolute value, that of truth (“veracious ?). If truth is possible 
for man, reality must be rational.2 We may admit, at once, 
that Descartes's argument about the dependence of truth on 
God is complicated and perhaps, in some passages, obscure. 


1 Cf. Kemp Smith: Studies in the Cartesian i » 63: 
“ There is required in order that his system... , Pp a the 
conception of a third kind of reality capable of bringing about such con- 
nection as the finite substances, be they spiritual or material, cannot by 
themselves achieve ”, a 

? Vide Kemp Smith, loc. cit., p. 59: " What Descartes means is that God is 
the all-comprehensive, absolute reality, in whom We, as well as all other 
beings, are contained ++. . The nature of things is rational", Professor 
Kemp Smith has informed me that he does not now regard terms like 
“ absolute ” as applicable to the Cartesian God. 
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In particular he has been accused of arguing in a circle, 
when he makes clearness and distinctness (évidence) in some 
passages the guarantee of truth; argues from the clearness and 
distinctness of our conception of the existence of a good God, 
the creator of all things, to that existence; and, in turn, argues 
from the existence of such an omnipotent being, who is also 
good, to the certainty that our clear and distinct conceptions 
(and the judgments based on them) do not deceive us. 

In reply to this criticism of circularity, we may note, first, 
that it is not necessarily so formidable as itsounds. Philosophy 
1s a movement within truth, not towards truth from somewhere 
Without. And the real truth which is the beginning of a philo- 
sophic train of thought must always in some important way 
involve the truth which is its end or conclusion. 

It is such a “self-enclosed consequence” (as Hegel called it) 
which Descartes has in mind when he writes (Fifth Meditation) : 

The certitude of the truth of all science depends upon the 
knowledge of the true God ”. 

I shall content myself with maintaining that Descartes's 

. arguments about the two guarantees of truth do not in fact 
form a vicious circle. I shall here follow Bouillier (Histoire de 
la Philosophie Cartésienne, 1, 86) in insisting that when Descartes 
emphasises évidence as the guarantee of truth, he is arguing 
Psychologically; whereas when he emphasises God, he is 
arguing ontologically. 

(1) The first argument is that if a man asks himself on what 
grounds of inner experience he may validly believe a proposi- 
tion to be true, the only answer he can give is that he clearly 
and distinctly conceives it to be so. 

_(2) But if he abandons the introspective attitude and asks 
himself the metaphysical question : * "What conditions must be 
realised so that I, a finite mind, may have true ideas about a 
real world? "——then the answer is that there must exist an 
Absolute Being which is the source of the reality of my mind 
and its objects, and of my being able to apprehend an objective 
World by means of true ideas. 

The existence of such an Absolute Being or unconditioned 
reality is a necessity for Descartes’s thought. merely on the 
grounds of his application of the causal principle to the exis- 
tence of the experience of the finite mind. We are aware of a 
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conscious life which we did not initiate and whose continuance 
is also beyond our power; we are aware of ideas and objects 
which we did not cause, and which, since they are finite, cannot 
be the cause of themselves. To explain the mere existence of this 
dualistic world of experience either an infinite regress of finite 

' * causes ” is necessary, or the postulation of an ultimate Cause, 
which is at once causa sui—and the creative source of all other 
realities. An unconditioned reality in this sense is necessary 
even to explain only the mere existence and causal condition- 
ing of finite experience. From the mere fact of definiteness 
Descartes deduces God. 

But finite experience is not just finite. It contains within 
itself a real value, a genuine apprehension of reality: truth is 
given in finite experience. In general, Descartes is content 
simply to assert his conviction that truth is attainable by all 
men. All true philosophy must take the general form: “ If 
truth is attainable, which we must believe, reality must be of 


this nature.” The particular form of this argument in Des- 
cartes is: If truth is attai 


there must exist an Absol 
realissimum, creator of all 
harmony with human values, 


tradiction, be the cause of any error.” (Fourth Meditation.) 
antee of the criterion of 
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regards the relation of God to truth as different from man’s 
relation to truth. 

All other “ perfections ", and thus all moral ones, are also 
contained supremely in God; but we shall see that here again 
the “moral perfections” of God are related to Him in a 
different way from that in which man’s moral goodness is 
related to him. The ascription of moral perfections to God 
by Descartes is a figurative way of expressing his philosophic 
conviction that, like truth, the moral values also are, and must 
be, at once grounded in, and grounds for the characterisation 
of, the transcendent reality. 

Philosophically interpreted, these arguments of Descartes 
have thus great importance for his treatment of the status of 
human values. 

In his argument about the veracity of God Descartes is 
recognising: that intelligibility in the world—the possibility 
of the genuine apprehension of reality by human beings—in- 
volves necessarily the existence (in some sense) of an absolute, 
self-maintaining, entity—whose being is its own explanation 
and justification (see below); not only causally in the sense 
that it is causa sui, but also morally, at least in the sense that it is 
* on the side of” Truth-as-a-Value in human life. (Since the 
knowledge of real truth is the unique and sufficient condition of 
concrete moral goodness the Absolute will also be the ground of 
human goodness in general.) 

I have already implied that Descartes’s relation of truth as a 
value to absolute reality (God) was based largely on the notion 
of the finitude of man and of all the elements of human 
experience. 

I wish to develop this point a little. The Cartesian philo- 
sophy was a quest for certainty. It was, naturally, a quest 
that began with doubt; with dissatisfaction with merely 
accepted opinions. But this fact of doubt was found by 
Descartes to be most fruitful in its implications. Not only did 
it provide him with the certainty of the existence of a doubting 
being; but with the knowledge that that being is finite. In 
the fact of doubt and uncertainty itself is found the certainty of 
the existence of finite mind—of a thinking subject which is part 
only of a reality which determines its nature and provides the 
objective content for its thought. 
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But this notion of the finite is for Descartes not a primary or 
self-explanatory notion: the idea of the finite is just the nega- 
tion of the idea of the infinite which it presupposes. And 
the infinite, not the finite, is the positive notion.! Thus the 
awareness of myself as a doubting mind leads directly to the 
concept of that upon which my mind, though a thinking 
substance, is completely dependent. 

The infinity of God is thus not a mere negation of the 
finitude of all other beings: the idea of God contains (truly, 
according to Descartes) “ more objective reality than any 
other . . . whatever the mind clearly and distinctly conceives 
as real or true, and as implying any perfection is contained 
entire in this idea”. (See also “ Replies to Second Objec- 
tions”: “In all points... He (God) is infinite without the 
exclusion of created things.’’) 

The significance of the hypothesis of the malignant deity is 
just the emphasis which it lays upon the complete dependence 
of the human mind upon a transcendent reality. The one 
apparently self-maintaining element in human experience, the 
subjective conviction of the truth of what is clearly and dis- 
tinctly conceived, is revealed, by this hypothesis, to be only 
subjectively secure. Unless one postulates something trans- 
cendent which is at once the * Sovereign power" and the 
ground of value, even the self-evidence of intellectual insight is 
seen to be precarious. 

We must now consider the criticism of Professor Kemp 
Smith? (vide Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy, p. 58, note) : 


perfection being illegitimately used as a metaphysical synonym 
for absoluteness ", and again (p. 59, n) 


than in the finite, and therefore that in some wa 
infinite before that of the finite, that is, the conc 
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solute reality in whom we and all other beings are contained, 
can Descartes, while offering proofs of God’s existence, still 
claim that no idea is more true. . . ." 

This is, it appears to me, a question-begging criticism; for 
Descartes's position, as I understand it, is just that, if truth is 
to be given in human life, the Absolute Existence cannot be 

just... absolute existence and nothing more ".! The 
reality which gives us the power to know it, to achieve truth as 
a value, in contrast with error and illusion as evil, must at least 
to this extent be vitally connected with the elements of worth in 
human life. It is difficult to express this connection otherwise 
than as a ** personal " one, but if by “ person " one means a 
human and moral person—there are numerous passages which 
show that Descartes neither (a) conceived God anthropo- 
morphically; nor (b) ascribed to Him a moral nature in any 
human sense. 

Let us first consider in this connection Descartes's account of 
the relation between the “intellect”? and “ will” of God, 
especially in connection with his doctrine of creation. Here 
we must note that although Descartes starts from scholastic 
terminology which suggests that the Divine intellect and will 
are really distinct, he insists throughout that “ there is nothing 
in God but a single action, altogether simple and pure, which 
these words of St. Augustine express excellently: Quia vides 
ea, ea sunt . . . for in God videre and velle are nothing but the 
same thing " (A. et T., IV, 119). 

This position is developed by Descartes in his theory of 
Creation, and in particular in his discussion of the question 
Whether or not the “ eternal truths” are independent of the 
Creative activity of God. 

Descartes’s position is briefly that God creates the “ eternal 
truths ”, not because they are true; rather they are true because 
He creates them. This point is developed especially in con- 
nection with mathematical truths, but would also apply, pre- 
sumably, to the truths of the moral life—to the moral order of 
the world as well as to its spatio-temporal order. (This is 
implied by Descartes when he speaks of God as at once the 
Source and container of all perfections.) Descartes does not 


t * The only alternative is not, however, as Professor Kemp Smith seems 
‘© imply, “ a personal or moral agent ". 
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then wish to conceive the perfections of God on the € 
of human and personal perfection or goodness; rathe o 
position is that Specifically human perfection or pre. 
fact which can develop only within the infinite and 2 dis- 
neutral reality of a world created by a God, in wom t ne 
tinction between will and judgment does not exist: a Go ar is 
creative activity is its own justification, perfect bea if 
the expression of the one absolute reality, who cannot wl and 
act on the basis of judgment, as a finite moral being d fo 
must, because there is no reality outside Himself of ko E 
judge the truth; who cannot strive after perfections, eithe 23 
morality, or power, or knowledge, because there are no p 
fections outside Him after w 
Neither our 


of judgm i he 
pa ular end: Tuc i j gment, nor our notion M 
a tee ends whic ought to be produced in the universe, 

pplicable to God. Descartes 


the complete fallaciousness of i 


“And nevertheless this is the usual custom of men, to think 
themselves to be the favourites of God and that thus on their 


account all things were made 3 that their habitation the earth 
is superior to all else and that 


all things are in it and made for 
its sake. But how do we know what God may not have prox 
duced beyond this earth in the stars, etc, ? How do we know 
that he has not placed in them other creatures of different 
species, other lives and so to speak other men or a race of men 
analogous to man? Perhaps upo 
souls or other creatures whose nat 
we know that God has not produced infinite Species of creatures 
and thus poured forth his power in the creation of things? 
All these things are certainly hidden from UsNBecanse the ends 
of God are hidden from us; and therefore We ought not to feel 


ure cludes us. And how do 


O; 
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so pleased with. ourselves, as if all things were around us and 
existed for our sake, and there may well be infinite other 
creatures existing elsewhere and far superior to us.” 


Analysis of the notion of perfection 
If we are to appreciate the significance of Descartes’s position, 
we must analyse further the notion of perfection. For such 
criticisms as I have mentioned assume too readily that the 
Conception of perfection must mean one of two things: 


(1) mere absolute existence (whatever this may mean) 
unqualified by any value-aspect; 

(2) human goodness (or perfection conceived as an 
attribute of human life), and especially moral goodness. 


There is, however, a third conception of Perfection, which is 

neither merely existential or ontological, nor specifically moral 
or anthropomorphic; and such, I shall argue, is the conception 
of Perfection in Descartes. 
. For Descartes everything is perfect qua real, that is qua 
inherent in the totality of the real world; or, what for Descartes 
is the same thing, qua produced and sustained * by the positive 
action of God ?.! The most important relevant passages are 
these :— 

I. * It further occurs to me that we must not consider only 
One creature apart from the others, if we wish to determine the 
perfection of the works of Diety, but generally all his creatures 
together; for the same object that might, perhaps, with some 
Show of reason, be deemed highly imperfect if it were alone in 
the world, may, for all that, be the most perfect possible, considered as 
Se orming part of the whole universe: and although, as it was my 
Purpose to doubt of everything, I only as yet know with certainty 
my own existence and that of God, nevertheless, after having 
remarked the infinite power of Deity, I cannot deny that He 
may have produced many other objects, or at least that He is 
able to produce them, so that I may occupy a place in the 
relation of a part to the great whole of His creatures? (Fourth 


Meditation.) 


neither systematically treated nor adequately 
but they suggest positions which become funda- 
d fully self-conscious system of Spinoza. 


1 These positions are 
developed by Descartes, 
mental points in the great an 

I 
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2. “ God leads all to perfection, that is to say, all collecta 
understood and not each thing in particular, for that very La 
that particular things perish and that others arise in their K T. 
is one of the chief perfections of the Universe.” (A. et T» 
I, 154, à Mersenne? 1630. m 

5 ta. eiT- TIT. uM All things made by the pe 
action of God—per positivam Dei actionem—* cannot be ee 
than verily good ? and “ all evils and sins and the been: 
of any being follow from the cessation of His positive ET. 
That is, when the whole ceases to maintain the parts (or "oti 
they are regarded out of relation to the whole), they lose h 
goodness” as separate entities, thoug 


RR 
their very degeneracy and passing away are part of the high 
Reality and Perfection of the Universe. 


Pendence on God; or its ess 
to the creativity of the only entity which is fully and completely» | 


that is, infinitely real—namely, God. This is equivalent to identi- 
Spying reality with value. 


The use of the expression v 
confirms the view that Descartes 


man categories of good and 
a value-aspect. Evil in the full 
S asserting its unreality: 
es of being which can be 
man alone is capable of 
esist the « action? and 
ole. Other entities only 
€ regard them as isolated, 

and their isolation is unreal.1 ; 
Nor, on the other hand, is the « Perfection of these 

1 Cf., again, Spinoza’s view, 


and, so far as we know, the only speci 
really evil in this sense, is man, For 
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passages an anthropomorphically conceived or moral perfec- 
tion (though the true perfection or full reality of a moral being 
will, of course, include its moral goodness; since it is part of 
the substantival nature given by God to man that he should be 
capable of free action according to true judgments), for Des- 
cartes is here clearly applying the notion of perfection both to 
moral beings and to non-moral facts. Nor must we assume 
that Descartes is taking moral goodness or human goodness in 
Beneral as the type of perfection which is the expression of the 
truly real whole. 
^ For (a) he admits the probability that there may exist 
elsewhere ” in the Universe other spiritual beings infinitely 
Superior to man. And accordingly, there may be other more 
important spiritual goods in the Universe. Further, (b) 
though God has given the mind of man more self-maintenance 
than the body or other material facts; though He has, indeed, 
given it immortality, or indefinite existence as a distinct 
Substance, yet in making man susceptible to error He has made 
him finite even as spiritual substance. But even this capacity 
for imperfection of man may be “ somehow a greater perfec- 
tion in the Universe.” There thus emerges from Descartes's 
doctrine of perfection a thoroughly metaphysical theory of 
value—or rather a theory of Reality which is such that within 
it the antithesis of actuality and worth disappears. 

My conclusion, then, is that Descartes's doctrine of per- 

‘fection is in essence an identification of value with reality. 
Or rather this antithesis, which appears only on the level of 
finite existence, is seen to be necessarily transcended in the 
Absolute Being which Descartes regards as a necessary 
postulate of thought. In this sense value and reality are 
identified. 

Are we to conclude, then, that human notions of goodness, 
worth and value are illusions? In a sense—if they claim a 
self-sufficiency which they haven't got—they are; but in a 
more important sense they are not. They are illusions in so 
far as they, or any other elements of finite existence, are re- 
garded as self-maintaining realities, capable of existing and 
being significant out of relation to their dependence upon the 
wider objective world. A doctrine of Degrees of Reality is 
however, hinted at in several passages, for example, in dis- 
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cussing the principle that effects must resemble their causes: 4 
“ now God is my cause and I his effect, therefore I resemble 
God ". A man building a house is not its true cause, but only 
applies his activity to its passivity. The total cause of the 
thing itself “ cannot produce anything which is not similar to 
itself. ‘ 

In this way man is the image of God, because God contains 
in him actually or formally all the reality or perfection that is 
man. But inanimate objects (and, presumably, animals re- 
garded as machines) have also the image of God—* but very 
remotely and weakly and confusedly; I, however, who owe 
more to the creativity of God, have his image more truly ". 
'Thus the created world, regarded as a plurality of genera, 
species and individuals, exhibits degrees of perfection : depend- 
ing on the degree to which the particular classes of entities 1n 
question mirror, or reproduce the image of, the supreme 
Reality, God. 

Man's thinking powers in general are what constitute him an 
imago Dei in a special way. In more than one passage, how- 
ever, Descartes specially selects the Will (volonté) as the peculiarly 
Divine and, in a sense, infinite element in man. “ The desire 
which each has to have all the perfections which he can con- 
ceive, and in consequence all those which we believe to be in 
God, comes from this, that God has given us a will which knows 
no bounds. And itis chiefly because of this infinite will which 
is in us that one may say that He has created us in His image ” 
(A. et T., ii, 628). 

In other passages Descartes Speaks of 
innate capacity to intuit truth as diy 

Thus, according to Descartes, ey 
specific nature which determines i 
tions. The world actually presen 
species of being. Of these we know only the two great general 
classes of thinking and non-thinking substances; with God the 
only positive or true infinite (vide Replies to Objections, H. & 
R., p. 17: God alone is infinite). Of finite thinking sub- 
stances we know only man; but there may be other thinking 
beings whose nature, compared with man’s, is infinitely 
richer. 


the natural light or 
inely implanted. 

ery species of being has a 
ts potentialities and perfec- 
ts a graded system of such 


2 Avet TV 156. 
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One of the most important features which distinguishes the 
human species from other classes of finite beings is its capacity 
for indefinite development. Other creatures, even animals, 
have a definite specific actuality; but man’s specific nature 
Consists largely of potentialities; of what he is not, and yet 
aspires to be. He occupies a position midway between com- 
plete reality and unreality, or rather his life, even at its highest 
development, is only a moment or phase of the Infinite 
Reality, 

Thus Descartes writes in the Third Meditation: “... I 
am already conscious that my knowledge is being increased 
and perfected by degrees; and I see nothing to prevent it 
Tom thus gradually increasing to infinity, nor any reason why, 
after such increase and perfection, I should not be able thereby 
to acquire all the other perfections of the Divine nature; nor, 
in fine, why the power of acquiring those perfections, if it 
really now exist in me, should not be sufficient to produce the 
ideas of them. Yet, on looking more closely into the matter, I 
discover that this cannot be; for, in the first place, although it 
Was true that my knowledge daily acquired new degrees of 
Perfection, and although there were potentially in my nature 
much that was not as yet actually init, still all these excellences 
make not the slightest approach to the idea I have of the 

city in whom there is no perfection merely potentially but all 
actually existent; for it is even an unmistakable mark of 
Imperfection in my knowledge that it is augmented by degrees. 
Further, although my knowledge increases more and more, 
Nevertheless I am not therefore induced to think it will ever be 
actually infinite since it can never reach that point beyond 
Which it shall not be capable of further increase. But I 
Conceive God as actually infinite, so that nothing can be added 
to His perfection. . . .”* 

I think the cumulative effect of these arguments should be to 
show that Descartes did not conceive the perfection, not even 
the “ moral perfection’, of God anthropomorphically. My 
argument that he did nevertheless give a value-connotation to 
the idea of perfection may be summed up by a reference to his 
Statements (1) that the true object of love is perfection (A. et 


1 Descartes recognises and indeed asserts that this relation between t 
infinite God and His finite creation is mysterious and incomprehensible x 
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istinct from 

T., IV, 291-2); and (2) that true pleasures, as d CE 
false or illusory ones, arise from the contemplation 5 P creation 

I wish now to produce some arguments to show tha «ite 
in Descartes is not a merely traditional conception; 
philosophic one, and to be taken seriously. t in the 

1. Descartes does not conceive creation as one ac letter 0 
temporal series which, once over, was complete. In . without 
1641 (A. et T., 429) he writes that “ nothing can exis AS mo 
the concurrence of God (concursu Dei), as there ca 
light without the sun”, 


; jgin 10 

2. Again, God is not conceived as having an org! 
time; nor j 
3. is his eternal existence a static one (A. ct T., V a 9 

od wil have had his power from eternity; E en 
reason why he could not have existed from eternity. 
thus an eternal power or activity. " js 

4. It is said inn that cp PN Himself, just as A. 
causa sui; but this does not imply that He is within the |. : 
order. Even finite causation transcends the temporal r js 
how much more the selfcausation of God? (vide Rep H a 
Objections i, pp. TAIT). “1A. thing does not properly M ces 
to the notion of cause except during the time that it pro ace 
its effect and hence is not prior to it." God is here un ae 
stood as “ such a great and inexhaustible power that it has 3 lag 
need of assistance to exist”. He is thus eternal, but not see 
He is an eternal activity, but the activity is not the posit! a 
operation of causal efficiency, but a rational, supra-phen? 
menal and supra-temporal necessity. In Descartes’s OW 
words the essential nature of God is such that He cannot be 
otherwise than always existent (Lc. 15); and the existence ° 


God fer se is not negatively understood, but in the highest 
positive sense. 


ee 


The ontological argument 

This brings us to a considerat 

ment in Descartes. Since I Propose to regard this argument as 

an attempt to assert er raional of the actual, and the 
ality of the rational; and si i s 

cede I had better admi 

the force of the Kantian criticism that the onto], 
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taken in isolation proves “ a necessity of thought rather than 
one of being "—Tit proves only that, ¿f we conceive an infinitely 
perfect being, we must conceive it as existing. As Kant says 
(Kemp Smith’s translation, p. 500), all alleged examples (of 
necessary existence) are taken from judgments, not from things 
and their existence. ‘‘ The absolute necessity of the judgment 
is only a conditioned necessity of the thing, or of the predicate of 
the judgment.” 

I admit the validity of this criticism as far as it goes, but 
would argue 


(1) that its general philosophical significance is not so 
great as Kant thought; 

(2) that, in particular, it has little force against the 
position of Descartes. 


I. The force of Kant’s argument depends upon the validity 
of the distinction between a necessity of thought and a necessity 
in real existence. If this distinction is rejected Kant’s criticism 
is invalidated. We may then ask if there can be a real necessity 
of thought which is not grounded in objective reality. The 
answer to this question seems to be clearly negative. Can 
anything else but the fixed and definite nature of an objective 
world determine thought 1, of which the essence is to represent 
in idea what is given to it objectively? , 

Even the critical argument that it is necessarily true that an 
absolutely necessary subject is mof a necessary assumption, is 
selfcontradictory. For it rests on the presupposition that 
certain thought-connections hold, not merely as a subjective- 
necessity, but as the only way in which one can see the truth of 
the relation of thought and being. Now at least these necessary 
thought-connections must be assumed as a necessary reality 
even by the critical philosophy itself. Throughout the Critique, 
Kant himself assumes an objective determination of thought, 
which not merely forces the particular person, Kant, to think 
in certain ways, but determines his thought to be true, if not of 
the reality of subjects on the one hand and objects on the other 
at least of the real relation between them. 1 


Now, Kant does not deny that certain necessities of thought 


1 In other than a merely psychological sense, 
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exist, and in particular he admits (Lc, 507), “ the need to 
assume as a basis of existence in general something necessary 
(in which our regress may terminate—the ens realissimum 
-.."). All that he denies is that what we think necessarily, a 
necessarily true of reality. But if what we really must think in 
our endeavour to understand reality is not necessarily true, 
then philosophy is based on an illusion, and the Critique refutes 
itself. For every philosophical argument, including Kant’s 
own "critical" one, presupposes, and claims to be based 
upon, a system of necessary connections; and the assumption 
that such a system exists presupposes the existence of an 
absolute necessity, or necessarily determined reality “ some- 
where ”. 

2. As Kemp Smith has shown (Studies, p. 58), the ontological 
argument in Descartes rests on his preceding arguments that 
we must think the idea of a perfect being. Descartes's argument 
is thus, briefly, ** we must conceive God as the perfect or in- 
finitely perfect being; if we conceive Him as perfect, we must 
conceive Him as at least existent. Therefore God exists." 
This argument, as Kemp Smith further notes, depends on 
Descartes's conviction that all conceptions (which are pure 
thoughts, really necessary, and clearly and distinctly conceived) 

are objective and given to the mind, not framed by its finite 
powers ”. 

Descartes's argument is thus formally valid once we grant 
the truth of his conviction that what we think with a genuine 
necessity is really true: that the content of our clear and 
distinct conceptions is real. Thus the significance of Descar- 
tes's argument here, 25 contrasted with the Kantian position, 
is his belief that it is the objectively real that determines our 
genuinely necessary thoughts, and that, accordingly, the 
necessary thoughts of a finite mind will enable it in turn to 
“ determine", in another sense, the nature of objective 
reality. 

We conclude, then, that Descartes's Breatest logical offence 
in connection with the ontological argument is to postulate a 
principle which is a necessary postulate of speculative philo- 
sophy. 

tm to the content of the argument as distinct from its 
formal aspect. 


es 
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We must ask first what Descartes means by existence; for the 
- word is ambiguous, and very difficult to define. 

Descartes has a double purpose in his arguments about the 
existence of God: 

(a) One aspect of it was the refutation of scepticism. 

Part of his mission was, as Bouillier says, “ to halt the pro- 
gress of empiricism, materialism, epicureanism and atheism, 
and to hold back minds from running down the steep place of 
irreligion and libertinism "—to answer the Montaignes and 
Charrons of the time. In this role as champion of belief, the 
existence which he wished to attribute to God he was content 
to conceive according to ordinary religious notions: he was 
content to show that God must be actual in time, like physical 
objects or the human soul; and it is this attribute of being 
present in the temporal order of which he is thinking in most 
of the cases when he ascribes existence as an attribute to God, 
1n the same sense as equality of the angles to two right angles is 
the attribute of a triangle. For this purpose he is content to 
Suggest that God “is” in the sense that I “ am” or physical 
objects “ are ”. 

(6) Another aspect of Descartes’s purpose was to show that 
the absolutely real or perfect being had a unique sort of “ exis- 
tence "—namely, “ a necessary and eternal existence ". It is 
to God alone that necessary and eternal existence pertains. 
According to the first and cruder position, the existence of 
God may seem analogous to the existence of finite things. 
According to the second position, the ** truth ” of existence is 
defined by reference to its being an essential aspect of the 
Supreme Being, alone. On this second and more philosophic 
view, the participation of finite things in existence is entirely 
due to their dependence on God who creates and conserves 
them, or allows them to perish. 

Another train of thought (intended for the ordinary man) is 
that according to which “ existence” means the actually 
existing things—the content of existence. Since God is the 
cause of all actual things, of the whole actual content of exist- 
ence, He must have at least as much reality as the objects 
He causes; * and since existence in time is popularly thought 


1 The principle that the true cause must have at least as 


3 mi i 
as its effect is, of course, assumed throughout by Descartes. npn 
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to be a necessity of reality, God must be possessed of this 
also. : ah 
But we have already seen that the absolute reality, or E. 
finitely perfect Being, is, for Descartes, not merely factually A 
existentially absolute. In its full reality it at once transe ai 
the categories of human value or good, and is the sole sour 
of their significance. Thus, in making existence a neccs a 
attribute of the Deity, Descartes suggests that even the sie 
particularity of the temporal order of things is (regarded in i d 
ultimate context in reality as a mirroring of the necessary on 
eternal existence of God) essentially related to the ful E. 
Reality and Highest Worth. Descartes's ontological argu 
is thus not an attempt to bring God down into the ho". 
order, but to show the complete and utter dependence of th 
temporal order on a reality which transcends it. n 
I cannot here develop the way in which the reality of huma 
good and evil can be asserted in such a rational Unive 
I can only note (1) that Descartes recognises that the imper 


fection of man may be a perfection of the Universe; (2) that 
definite goods and evi 


even his unsystematic 


remarks upon them are worth studying 


€8 too many questions- 
+ Cf. Spinoza: Ethica, Pt, v. 
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They may nevertheless be seen to.form a unity, which is the 
more interesting because the explicit moral doctrines are 
developed from the standpoint of common sense or ordinary 
prudence, influenced by non-metaphysical Christian and Stoic 
doctrines; while the theory of Value as identical with Reality 
and Perfection is thoroughly metaphysical and owes most to 
the theology and metaphysics of the Schools. 


Summary of Descartes’s moral theory 


The essence of the moral doctrine is that man’s supreme 
duty, with respect to his life as a whole, is to cultivate the 
bona mens,} a state of mind which, while including moral insight 
and devotion to the ends which such insight reveals as good, yet 
Comprehends a range of knowledge wider than the mere 
knowledge of the morally good or of special goods-for-man. 

With respect to particular situations in the moral life, one 
should choose always the best or most valuable alternative 
under the guidance of the bona mens. In dealing with such 
Situations, Descartes implicitly accepts the common-sense 
point of view that there are a plurality of types of good things, 
and his repeated references to “ the best ” implies that they are 
In some way commensurable—but the only two classes which 
clearly emerge are those which contribute to health and those 
which contribute to knowledge. Physical health and the 
psychophysiological control of the passions remain as im- 
portant values; but knowledge stands out as the dominant 
Re aora value, and the foundation of the worth of the moral 
ife. 

It is the latter in two main ways: (i) It is the subjective or 
Psychological precondition of the attainment of full moral 
goodness; and (ii) it is the summum bonum which provides the 
regulating end for the morallife. For the morally imperfect 
man, the man of imperfect insight, it is the end not yet attained ; 
for the good and wise man it is a value to be enjoyed and 
indefinitely developed. Incidentally, such development and 
enjoyment of knowledge is man's only true and highest happi- 
ness or beatitude. 

With regard to the social aspect of morality, Descartes re- 


1 We shall see that Geulincx analyses the bona mens, a : 
Zs E nd 
more adequately in terms of Reason and the virtues Mac peat e it 
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gards the selfrealisation of the man who recognises the know- 
ledge of the bona mens as his chief end as quite compatible with 
the wider self-realisation of human society as a whole. For not 
only is such knowledge shareable and to be shared, but it is an 
indispensable condition of its advancement that the seekers for 
true knowledge should co-operate, and that the encouragement 
of knowledge be regarded as a social responsibility. 

The wider-than-moral character of the knowledge of the 
bona mens led us to state that the highest human goodness is 
personal rather than merely moral in the narrow sense—it is 
a value of the whole personality rather than of the moral 
character merely. This is confirmed by Descartes’s recogni- 
tion of the importance of gifts in the attainment of knowledge. 

All true goods-for-man are also personal in the sense that 
they can be truly appreciated and enjoyed only by the bona mens. 
Even if there exist ** impersonal ” goods, they cannot be goods 
to the man whose insight does not enable him to appreciate 
them. 

The truth, of course, is—and this brings us to the metaphysical 
doctrine—that every real fact is perfect (and absolutely valuable) 
with the perfection and absolute value of God as its Creator 
and the principle of reality of the whole universe. 

The unsolved problem of the Immanence and Transcendence 
of God haunts the work of all the great Cartesians,! and has been 
adequately enough discussed both in connection with their 
work and generally by many theologians and historians of 
philosophy. In my view it does not essentially affect their 
theory of value—which, at least in Descartes himself and in 
Geulincx and Spinoza, is an identification of value with reality. 
Since I am not writing a critical history of the general meta- 
physic of Cartesianism, I have deliberately avoided the con- 
troversy connected with this problem, just as I have avoided 
giving prominence to the general issue of Occasionalism in 
dealing with Geulincx. 

The metaphysical theory of reality as value has an ethical 
corollary in Descartes’s doctrine that the bona mens can and 


1 Descartes himself leans to the traditional “ Creationist ” view in many 
passages, but occasionally he seems to be hinting at Absolutism or 
Pantheism, and some of his readers certainly developed his thoughts in these 
directions. 
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should find good in all events, however apparently evil and 
dire.! 

In general, the’ insistence on knowledge as the summum 
bonum connects naturally with the metaphysical theory of 
value in Descartes—the identification of value with reality. 
For, since the true knowledge which is the highest good for 
man is more than merely factual, and involves value-judgment 
while remaining knowledge, its object, which is the real, is 
necessarily also more than merely factual and involves value. 

Descartes’s metaphysic of value thus consists essentially in 
his conception of God as the unity of value and reality, while 
his detailed arguments may be briefly summarised under three 
heads. 


(i) The postulation of the existence of a necessary 
Being as the ontological ground of the subjective criterion 
of truth—évidence—leads Descartes to connect the absolutely 
real with at least one human value—what men call 
"truth ". Conversely, as we have seen, the theory of 
truth as the supreme human value implies the more than 
merely ontological “ perfection ” of the real. 

(ii) The ontological argument brings actual existence 
into relation to the necessary and eternal Being, of which 
the perfection is not merely ontologically conceived; for, 

(iii) Descartes holds as a general principle that the fully 
real totality of all things, in relation to its absolute source, 
is perfect with a perfection not merely “ factual’? but 
“ valuable ”. Reality as proceeding from God is an object 
not merely of knowledge but also and at the same time of 
adoration and valuation. 


The cumulative effect of these doctrines is that what is truly 


‘real is necessarily valuable; alternatively expressed, objective 


value forms with objective reality an indivisible union. It 
follows that to know and to act from knowledge is the only way 
in which consciously to attain either reality or value; and, 


. further, that value-judgment is a thoroughly cognitive appre- 


1 Almost all these thoughts are independently developed by Spinoza 
(often on lines different from those of Dee tee) and in a less degree by 
Geulincx, a fact which perhaps justifies our speaking of a unitary Cartesian 
theory of value and Cartesian Ethic at least with reference to the master and 
these two of his successors. 
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hension of the real. When we are concerned with concrete 
knowledge—the apprehension of the concrete real as distinct 
from the abstract “ knowledge " of the specialist (which has 
only a fragmentary grasp)—when concerned with such know- 
ledge, “fact”? and “value”, on the objective side, and 
. * factual judgment ” and “‘ value-judgment " on the subjective 
side, form two pairs of abstractions, which exist nowhere save 
in the unphilosophic, imaginative consciousness. 


PART IV 
GEULINCX 


CHAPTER I 
GEULINCX! AND DESCARTES 


Introductory : Comparison of their principal doctrines 
(i) GzuriNcx's starting point, which is indeed the ground of 
his whole philosophy, is the same as Descartes’s—it is the 
individual self-conscious reason, and our awareness of it, 
which is indeed the same thing. In his continual reference 
back to his principle, both in metaphysics and ethics, Geulincx 
shows himself to be a true and orthodox Cartesian. 

(ii) Geulincx agrees with Descartes again in passing from 
this self-consciousness of man to his consciousness of himself 
as finite. The same process of thought appears notably in 
Descartes’s account of the origin of ideas, and especially in his 
account of the idea of God, and our consequent certainty of His 
existence, 

“We saw how Descartes passed from the consciousness of 
finitude to the idea of an absolute, objective Reality and 
Perfection. Descartes achieves this step by concentrating on 
certain ideas only, especially the idea of God and those con- 
nected with it; but Geulincx applied the argument to all our 
ideation whatever. We do not know how we come to think 
nor how our thought comes to have objective content. There 
must then be a transcendent Fact and Power which is really 
responsible for our thoughts and their content. 

Geulincx here makes an advance on the thought of Des- 
cartes :— 

(a) In the wider application which he gives to Descartes’s 
argument from the finite to the infinite presupposed by it. 


1 References to Geulincx are to Land’s Edition, 3 vols., 1892. 
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(b) In his application of the same sort of deduction explicitly 
to the moral life and to the moral consciousness. We have 
ourselves (he argues) the understanding neither of action nor 
of good action. Morality, like knowledge, presupposes the 
existence of an infinite and transcendent element in us, which 
in turn leads us to the conception of a completely infinite 
Source, the idea of which is the principle of ultimate explana- 
tion of (1) our thinking activity, with its possibility of know- 
ledge; (2) the objective world—for example, Nature—which 
forms the content for our thought and knowledge; (3) the fact 
of the moral life. It is also the vindicator of the rationality 
or self-justifying and self-explanatory character of the moral 
life. 

(iii) When we turn to their specifically ethical doctrine, the 
resemblance is again close. Perhaps the most interesting 
point here is the manner in which Geulincx reproduces Des- 
cartes’s fluctuation between intellectualism and voluntarism 
or intentionalism, the choice between which must set a problem 
for any rationalistic Ethic. Of our three authors Spinoza alone 
produced a definite theory of volition designed to meet the 
demands of both positions. 

As we have seen, there is a strong intellectualist strain in 
Descartes’s ethical thought, according to which correct judg- 
ment is sufficient for good action. On the other hand, he 
sometimes argues that the habit of acquiescence in, or volun- 
tary self-identification with, what we judge right is fundamen- 
tal; arguing that, since we are often mistaken, the important 
thing is to direct our will, over which alone we have absolute 
power. 

In an analogous way, Geulincx at one time considers man 
gua rational, as one of the modes of infinite and Divine Reason 
(conceived as primarily cognitive), and so incapable of action 
except in so far as he is identified with such Reason. That is 
to say, man either acts as a mode of Divine Reason, in which 
case his action consists of true judgment, and in which case alone 
it is morally good; or his action is his as a finite human being, 
in which case it is neither good nor bad morally. It is not 
morally good because it is not consciously rational, and it is not 
morally bad either, because as irrational man is as completely 
determined as the brutum. Geulincx’s intellectualism is thus 
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bound up with a determinism more rigid than Descartes 
ever shows, but the intellectualism. is as such thoroughly 
Cartesian. 

On the other hand, like Descartes, Geulincx also feels 
the need for voluntary acquiescence in the rational order, if 
morality is to be complete; and for this reason Geulincx also 
tries to find room for a free-will. This idea of a will, free to 
acquiesce or not in the rational order of things, is developed 
chiefly in Geulincx's doctrine of Humility * as the most im- 
portant form of Virtue. In so far as he emphasises this doc- 
trine of Humility, he, too, finds all our moral value in our 
volitions and intentions rather than in our judgments. 

In both thinkers, however, it is important to recognise 
that their intellectualism and their voluntarism are not held as 
opposed or unrelated principles. Geulincx, indeed, explicitly 
attempts to deduce the one from the other, in his account of 
Humility, and in the argument in which he regards inspectio sui 
as providing the ** matter ” of despectio sui. But in Descartes 
also it is intellectual insight which, leading us from the certainty 
of our own thinking existence to the certainty of our finitude 
impotence and unimportance in the universe, inspires us with 
a reverence for objective truth and a will to acquiesce in it, 
both in speculation and in conduct, when we see it. 

In both Descartes and Geulincx, then, it is a single move- 
ment of Reason which leads us from the ontological principle of 
our own finitude, involving the necessary postulation of a 
necessary and perfect Being, to the axiological one that our 
mere finite subjectivity is not and cannot be the source of worth, 
any more than it can be of truth. As in the world of sense- 
perception and cognition in general, the first step to truth must 
be the abandonment of the illusions of sense, opinion, tradition 
and even authority, so the first step to value, including moral 
value, must be the abandonment of the particular desires and 
aspirations which pertain to our particular personalities as in- 
dividual human beings. As Descartes states in the Traité des 
Passions (II, LXXXIII), those who form the idea of the per- 
fections of God cannot do otherwise than feel devotion to Him; 
our own interests and our own perfections are significant only 
in relation to the infinite Being. 

1 Vide Ch. III of this part. 
K 
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In this connection there is a further parallel between Geulincx 
and Descartes, which points to the influence of the Traité des 
Passions upon the former. This lies in Descartes’s account of 
“ intellectual love ”, which is almost identical with the Active 
Love (amor effectionis) of Geulincx. The related distinction 
between Benevolent and Concupiscent Love also appears in 
Geulincx in a form practically indistinguishable from that 
which it takes in the Passions. 

The “intellectual love” of Descartes is in its practical 
aspect a will to attain the ends which Reason reveals to us as 
good. It is thus a type of will or love or devotion which is 
peculiar to and intrinsic in Reason. Geulincx’s account of the 
Active Love which constitutes Virtue is similar: it is a firm 
resolution to do what Reason decrees, and it gives rise to a 
delight (delectatio) which consists of the pure (nuda) approbation 
of our actions by the mind, in so far as they are in harmony 
with the divine law. 

In such passages our authors are clearly seeking a concep- 
tion of Reason-in-man, according to which it will appear not 
merely as a cognitive faculty, discovering “ bare facts ” in 
abstraction from considerations of worth and value; but as a 
faculty which is also emotional and conative (in a sense dis- 
tinct from the appetitive and passional emotions and conations 
of man, being disinterested and having an objective and univer- 
sal ground which they have not). 

In emphasising harmony or congruence with the Divine 
Order of things as one of the objects of rational love or valua- 
tion, these thinkers were on the border-land of esthetic experi- 
ence and its problems. The approbatio and delectatio in question ' 
in the passage of Geulincx under consideration is clearly 
neither merely moral nor merely religious nor merely in- 
tellectual; and the reference to harmony seems to support the 
suggestion that they are at least akin to what is now termed 
" esthetic". Descartes also recognises a similar attitude as 
providing an adjustment to the hardships of life and the 
miseries of history; and this adjustment is only possible through 
seeing these as part of the divine order. 

For both Descartes and Geulincx, then, true knowledge 
necessarily generates value-judgment in its intellectual, 
moral and perhaps also to some extent in its zsthetic aspects. 
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This is the epistemological side of their theory of value. Its 
ontological correlate is that Objective Reality is the source and 
ground of all worth. 


Note on Stoicism in Descartes and Geulincx 


The acceptance of the actual because it is seen to be rational, 
however much it may be opposed to human interests—an 
acceptance which has always an emotional and valuing aspect, 
which may range from “ delight " to bare philosophic content- 
ment—this acceptance had probably a definite Stoic, especially 
Senecan, inspiration in Descartes. And a similar doctrine of 
resignation can, of course, be extracted from the Christian 
religion which he professed. His attitude is, in the end, rather 
Christian than Stoic; for it is the love of God's perfections 
which inspires the resignation which he advocates. 

Geulincx, on the other hand, explicitly repudiates Stoicism, 
on the ground that it makes the arrogant presupposition that 
man qua human has real power, e.g., to take away his own life ; 
but the thought of Geulincx also is obviously much influenced 
by Seneca in particular. This is clear from his Latin and from 
the content of many of his illustrations. 

It cannot be too much emphasised that the treatment of 
suicide is fundamental in Geulincx's system, and thus brings 
him into direct opposition to the Stoics, however much he may 
be indebted to them in other respects—for example, for his 
emphasis on Reason as the faculty which grasps both natural 
and moral law, and on the narrow limits of human power. 
Another important difference between Geulincx and the Stoics 
is his teaching that we should not act against passion but only in 
indifference to it. 

The frequency of Geulincx's references to death and the fact 
that he obviously regarded the temptation to suicide as a serious 
moral temptation are probably not unconnected with his per- 
sonal history. His life was most unhappy. Dismissed in 1658 
from Louvain in mysterious circumstances, although he soon 
afterwards obtained a teaching post at Leyden, there is plenty 
of evidence that he suffered throughout his adult life from 


D 


1 The Calvinism to which he was a convert also obviously influenced 
Geulincx in his emphasis on human impotence. 
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poverty and ill-health, and he died in 1669 at the early age of 
forty-five. 

Apart from individual misfortunes, the seventeenth century 
was a century of fear—of bitter conflict, national, international 
and "civil". In such conflicts theoretical and practical 
principles were inextricably intermingled. Individual thinkers 
who stood apart from sects and parties viewed the struggles 
of their fanatical contemporaries with a sense of helplessness. 
To such a mood the Stoic emphasis on resignation and quietism 
was bound to make a strong appeal. 


Method to be applied to Geulincx 


In dealing with Descartes it was found convenient to give 
separate treatment to his moral doctrines and his metaphysical 
theory of value; for, in spite of his conviction that truth is 
a unity of fact and value, and that true philosophy will arise 
out of and return into a life of devotion to values, Descartes 
in fact dealt separately with the metaphysics of perfection, or 
(as it is interpreted here) of the real as valuable, and with 
the moral life of man—and with neither did he deal adequately 
either in itself or in its relation to the other or to philosophy 
as a whole. 

In Geulincx's chief work, the Ethica, however, the Cartesian 
conviction of the unity of worth and fact is put into practice, 


causality as the manifestation of self-conscious spirit or Reason, 
and of that alone, 

His other most important work, the Metaphysica Vera, in 
which he gives a separate treatment of metaphysical (in 
abstraction from ethical) topics, is in complete agreement with 
the world scheme of the Ethica, containing little of importance 
which is not found in the latter work; while it explicitly 
deduces ? the two principles, (a) and (b) above, which form, as 
we shall see, the foundation of the moral theory of Geulincx. 

It is therefore neither necessary nor desirable that our 


1 An account of the life and work of Geulincx will appear in my edition 
of his Ethica. 


® Vide esp. II, 115 ff. P 
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method of dealing with Geulincx should be parallel to that 
employed upon Descartes; but we may consider ourselves free 
to deal rather with Geulincx’s philosophy as a coherent whole, 
and to range more freely wherever the argument may take us. 

I have, however, followed Terraillon + in treating Geulincx's 
moral theory and its metaphysical foundations under separate 
headings. But it will be seen, I hope, that the two sections 
express a single argument. 

Our main concern will be with the Ethica. I have referred 
to the Metaphysica Vera only for additional confirmation in the 
interpretation of Geulincx's metaphysical position. 

It would perhaps be easier to show that a significant philo- 
sophy of value is involved in Cartesianism if we were to proceed 
at once to an analysis of Spinoza's views on the subject, and to 
show their relation to suggestions of Descartes himself. But it is 
more important for my position to make this clear in the case of 
Geulincx, who was both a lesser man than Spinoza and con- 
fessedly a much less independent thinker. (His notes on the 
Principia Philosophiae of Descartes are full of praise and en- 
thusiastic assent.) Spinoza, on the other hand, showed no 
hesitation in criticising Descartes in the strongest terms. 

Geulincx was, and believed himself to be, a true Cartesian. 
Spinoza, of course, was one of the greatest of original thinkers. 
Geulincx’s opinions are, then, more likely to represent the natural 
trend of Cartesianism, where Spinoza’s would be expressions of 
his individual genius. Accordingly, our prior study of Geulincx 
has the further advantage of giving us a valuable clue to what 
may be properly termed Cartesian in Spinoza’s system, and 
to what is peculiarly his own. 


1 E, Terraillon: La Morale de Geulincx. References to Terraillon are to 
this work. (Felix Alcan, 1912.) 


CHAPTER II 


THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
GEULINCX'S ETHICS? 


$1. Reason and Revelation : Metaphysics as Rational 
Theology 


In the Preface ? to the Ethica, Geulincx considers the question: 
What need have we for an ethic distinct from the injunctions of 
religion? This question was of real importance both to the age 
in general and to Geulincx personally (for he remained a 
deeply religious man to the end of his life, and he found it 
necessary to adopt the Reformed Religion). His statement of it 
and answer to it are important for us in that they represent the 
application of the Cartesian critique of institutions and tradi- 
tions to a sphere to which Descartes himself would not have 
ventured to apply it, though such application is demanded by 
his own method and must have been to some extent involved 
in that first phase of his ** conversion ^, in which he turned in 
disillusionment from the established order of the contemporary 
world-scheme both of thought and of life. 

The statement of his attitude which Geulincx makes in 
this Preface is much more moderate than that given in later 
passages. Here he uses a metaphor which tends to conceal the 
keener edge of his rationalist criticism. 

He does not despise revealed Wisdom: it provides, as it 
were, a short cut to true conclusions; the Bible, for example, he 
regards as a microscope ? revealing truths which he could not 


1 I have used Terraillon freely in summarising my exposition of Geulincx. 
For statements as to thesignificance of Geulincx’s arguments, and particularly 
as to their significance for the philosophy of valuation, I am solely re- 
sponsible. * III, 6-8. 

2 II, 7. It is significant that optical instruments provide so many 
ilustrations in seventeenth-century philosophy. 'The advances in both 
theoretical and applied Optics were of course among the most important 
scientific advances in the period; and they evidently seized upon the 
imagination of thinkers in many fields. Only clocks and watches appear to 
rival optical instruments in their influence on seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century philosophers in quest of analogies. 
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see unaided, but whose aid he may dispense with, once those 
truths are seen. He is confident of re-discovering by the natural 
light the truths which religion discloses relative to the moral 
life, and he feels the need to provide a rational, scientific 
demonstration of the convictions which the truly religious hold 
in a less critical and less reflective fashion. This, however, does 
not mean that he is subordinating rational reflection to the 
authority of any religious community. For he regards true 
Christians as few, and his life indicates that he reserved to him- 
‘self the right to decide what was true religion and what was 
not. Certainly he himself was at home neither in the tradi- 
tional Church which he left, nor among the Calvinists whose 
creed he adopted. His independence of mind was too great to 
accept the yoke of sectarian orthodoxy. 

The true significance of these early remarks appears in 
Geulincx's account of the aids to Obedience, which I shall 
discuss more fully below. In the later passages rational criti- 
cism and rational re-assimilation of religious values is not 
merely something which the philosopher may do (thereby 
apparently buttressing up positive religion), but is a duty of the 
rational man, and indeed the only way in which religious 
values may be truly assimilated by man at all The same 
principle is also applied, according to Geulincx’s main position, 
to the values of the political life and of social life in general. 
It is not enough to accept good customs or institutions, merely 
because they are institutions or by faith. It is our duty to 
conform only so far as Reason orders it, and we must recognise 
no other authority. In the Preface we are discussing, Geulincx 
gives a much more orthodox tone to his attitude than it actually 
possessed (doubtless because it was a Preface). His real 
attitude to religious revelation follows from his doctrine of 
spiritual goods in general; namely, that no such good can really 
be assimilated except by critical, self-conscious Reason. Here 
we have the Cartesian method of doubt, and its positive 
consequences, applied to the major problems of life in a 
manner more thorough and systematic than the master himself 
attempted. 

Nevertheless, Geulincx’s ethic was genuinely intended to 
remain in harmony with /rue religious experience; to be a 
rendering explicit of the practical principles implicit in the true 
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religious consciousness, as well as expressing an abstract 
rationality. This is not the only place where he shows a 
recognition that philosophy should do justice to the actual 
historically given values, as well as to those of pure Reason. 

His philosophy as a whole was to be, as Terraillon says, 
* a Christian theology, but not a revealed theology ".1 

Metaphysics thus regarded as rational theology is held by 
Geulincx to be the fundamental science, upon which all other 
sciences are more or less immediately dependent. He selects as 
the sciences directly derived from Metaphysics, Ethics, Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic and Logic; and the consequent definition of 
Ethics is “an excursus of Metaphysic directed upon moral 
problems " (excursus ad mores).? 

Metaphysics is thus for Geulincx not merely nor primarily 
theory of knowledge, but rather the theory of the reality of the 
world in all its diverse aspects, including the sphere of moral 
facts. The moral life, indeed, is held to provide a most 
important part of the data of Metaphysics. 

On the other hand, a general knowledge of Reality is pre- 
supposed in the attainment of a true Ethic. Since it is the task 
of morality to prescribe what we ought to do in order to develop 
our activity in the most perfect and complete manner, it is 
necessary for the moralist to have a three-fold knowledge of 
Reality. 


1 Terraillon, p. 24; cf. III, p. 386. 

* P.199; Gfp. 155. 

* In stating this view, Geulincx appears to reverse the attitude of recent 
writers, like W. R. Sorley, who hold that our judgments of value form an 
indispensable part of the data of true knowledge of the nature of things. 
The contrast is, however, rather superficial than fundamental. Geulincx 
does not hold that we should dispense with the judgments of value given in 
actual moral or religious experience, but only that we should transform such 
judgments, where true, into knowledge, by the critical activity of Reason. 
For him, as for Descartes and Spinoza, the highest moral life and the life of 
knowledge are identical. His remarks about religious revelation and belief 
confirm this interpretation. 

On the general issue we may remark that it is difficult to see how our 
judgments of value, if not regarded as knowledge of the real, or at least as 
claiming such knowledge as much as any other judgments, could provide 
important evidence about the nature of things. But if such judgments, 
since they are of use to Metaphysics, do give knowledge, then they must 
form part of the result of the general activity of Reason. And this, at least 
according to the consistent standpoint of the Cartesians, involves the 
criticism and subjection to doubt of all judgments, except the intuitive self- 
awareness of thought. 
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§2. The Knowledge Presupposed by Morality 


For sound moral theory and stable moral living, we must 
have, first, self-knowledge; secondly, knowledge of the object- 
ive world around us; thirdly, knowledge of God. We must 
know our own essential nature, our reality, power and worth 
in the universe. We must know also the general nature of 
God, as the supreme cause of our existence and of the world; 
and we must determine the nature and limits of his action upon 
us. We must, finally, investigate the nature of the physical 
bodies which we perceive through the senses and which appear 
to limit us. It is especially important to discover the truth 
about the power of objects over us. 

These three departments of knowledge form the subject- 
matter of the three parts of the Metaphysica Vera, under the 
heads of Autology, Somatology and Theology, and in that order. 

They are not, of course, separate and unrelated, but, as 
Geulincx would insist, they mutually imply each other. 

In order to attain such adequate knowledge, we must, of 
course, criticise our faculty of knowledge, and strive to discover 
an incontestable proposition which may form the foundation of 
a stable system of truth. Geulincx carries out this process in 
the first part of the Metaphysica, where he reproduces Descartes's 
deduction of the cogito ergo sum. 

In thus making knowledge of ourselves, the world and of God 
the presupposition of moral knowledge, Geulincx identifies 
himself with one of the most important thoughts of Cartesian- 
ism from its founder to Spinoza: the thought that ideas or ideals 
of worth or value must be derived from the objectively real, or 
truly actual, not imposed upon it from without. However much 
they may differ in other respects, Descartes, Geulincx and 
Spinoza agree in this emphasis on objective reality as the source 
and ground of worth. We shall see that Geulincx gives the 


1 For Geulincx, as for Descartes, all knowledge forms a closely knit 
fabric or systematic unity. Thought as such could start anywhere in reality, 
and work in any direction towards the unity of complete truth. But Auman 
thought, because of its limitations, must seek a simple starting point, and 
construct the system of knowledge upon it according to a determinate 
method. Thus while the ideal Metaphysics would start from the idea of 
God as the supreme Reality, and deduce the nature of the finite from it, 
man must be content to start from the manifestations of reality in the 


finite. (Vide, e.g., II, 168.) 
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idea a special application, notably in his account of human 
impotence and of Humility as a Virtue. 

Human finitude, or man’s dependence upon, and limitation 
by, an objective world which is wider and other than himself, 
yet is linked to him by a rational principle common to both the 
finite and dependent and the infinite and self-maintaining— 
this is a recurrent theme, and perhaps the dominant message of 
Geulincx’s Ethica. Upon it are founded both his metaphysic 
and theory of knowledge and also his theory of worth in 
general and of moral goodness in particular. 


$3. Priority of Autology : Function of Intuition 

It might seem that since God is the supreme cause and 
only complete Reality, we should start our search for truth in an 
a priori conception of Him; but this, Geulincx argues, would be 
impracticable because of our finitude. We can have, as finite, 
an immediate a priori certainty only of finite things, perhaps 
only of ourselves; and we should seek the attainment of the 
knowledge of God * a posteriori or through his effects ”.1 

Before rising to the conception of God, we must determine 
the extent of our knowledge in its immediate source—our own 
minds. Itis in ourselves and through ourselves that we know 
God, both because we are effects of God, and because of the 
self-conscious reason in us which is the Divine element or 
image of God in our souls. 

Autology, then, is the starting point of all the Sciences; 
and it leads us on to the knowledge both of God and the Good, 
since the good life is just the life which is most in conformity 
with the absolute perfection of God. 

As already noted, Geulincx, like Descartes, founds his 
Autology on the immediate certainty of the cogito. He does 
not, however, fully approve of the method of doubt, emphasis- 
ing more than Descartes that thought is positive and assertory 
from the beginning. Philosophy starts from a judgment of our 
ignorance rather than from mere ignorance or doubt. “ The 
philosopher does not so much doubt as consider himself 
doubting.” ? In other words, doubt, as the realisation of 
limitation, leads at once to the first judgment, with its self 
transcendence, or transcendence of limitation. In the intuitive 


1 II, 285. ? III, 364. 
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self-awareness of the “ I am", immediate and absolute cer- 
tainty is given to the finite doubting mind. 

Such immediate and certain intuitions are of great importance 
for the general philosophy of Geulincx. The nature and 
existence in us of Reason itself —wherein lies the possibility of 
our freedom and morality—is known by such an intuition. 
Intuitions of this kind require neither definition nor demon- 
stration! They apprehend fully the reality which they 
intuit. 

Thus when I say: “ I think, therefore I am ", I am imme- 
diately conscious of my existence as a unity with a permanent or 
persistent identity, and that my essence consists in my thinking 
activity. By “thinking” in these contexts Geulincx means 
fully self-conscious thought in which the self is aware of itself in 
contradistinction to a world; for, as we shall see, only activi- 
ties which I adequately understand can be really mine. 

From this intuitively known fact, that I exist, and that my 
essence is the activity of thought, Geulincx deduces conse- 
quences which, for him at least, are of the first importance in 
Ethics. 


$4. The Meaning of Causality and of Action 

The principle that no activity can be truly mine unless I 
adequately understand it, and perform it self-consciously, is 
thus formulated by Geulincx: “‘ Quod nescis quo modo fiat, id 
non facis".? (This is given a wider application in his system to 
causality in general, as when he uses it to deny the possibility 
of merely physical causation. But it is probably derived by 
Geulincx from introspection; and at any rate we here are con- 
cerned only with its application to the human self.) 

From this it follows that I cannot consider as the product of 


1 Cf. Terraillon, p. 28, n. 5. Les intuitions intimes n'ont besoin ni de 
definition ni de demonstration.” Terraillon proceeds to quote Geulincx: + 
(II, 142): “Nihil est quod nos tam certos reddat quam evidentia seu 
evidens intuitus." 

** Definitionem eminentum voco illam scientiam quam scimus optime et 
intuitive . . . quae satis clara sunt, definiri non debent " (II, 403, 4). 

2 This law is variously expressed throughout the Ethica, e.g., III, 
32, 205, 210, 268-80. It is hard to translate neatly. An approximate 
rendering is: “ You cannot be said really to do that of which you do not 
understand the manner of its doing.” A closely related principle is Qui 
nescit quomodo fiat, is non facit—* he who doesn't understand how a thing is 
done, cannot really do it." (C£. Metaphysica Vera, II, 150.) 
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my mind or essential self, thoughts which I find in myself 
without knowing their source. We ought not -therefore to 
consider as the effects of our activity, actions whose causation 
and development we do not adequately understand. 

From the intuitive self-awareness of human thought as finite, 
Geulincx thus passes to the principle that the source of all truth, 
power and value must transcend this finite self-consciousness. 
Further, this selfconsciousness alone constitutes man’s essence 
and essential activity, and, accordingly, any value which he may 
assimilate in his cognitive or moral life must be self-consciously 
assimilated. A true belief which a man accepts merely on 
authority will not be really truth for him, any more than a good 
action which he performs merely from habit is either an ex- 
pression of his goodness or a good for him. 


$5. The Value of Self-consciousness and the Self-conscious Assimilation 
of Value 

No doubt Geulincx recognises that Reason is to some extent 
objectified in the institutions and traditions of men, but it is 
necessary for each individual in each generation to re-think for 
himself the significance of the established ways of life and 
thought, if he really is to appropriate their values. Thus his 
theory of the self-conscious, reflective character of all genuine 
thought and action is in one aspect a contribution to the 
problem set, as described above, by the historical situation. 
In face of the plurality of modes of life and opinion presented 
by the new world, it was an important simplification to teach 
that my own essential life and my own essential good consist 
only in the things I have thought out for myself, whether I 
derive my starting points from tradition or not. This was 
especially useful in the philosophical world of the time, where 


, Progress was still being arrested by the polemics of the ancient 


- Schools. The essence of this attitude was, of course, as we have 


seen, present in the life and work of Descartes, but Geulincx 
gives it a more explicit formulation and a wider application. 


$6. Human Impotence and Physical Causation 


The principle, Quod nescis quo modo fiat, id non facis, is also used 
by Geulincx to provide an a fortiori argument against the reality 


1 Part II, Ch. I. 
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ofphysicalcausation. The essential underlying thought is the - 
same whether the argument is applied to conscious individual 
orto unconscious physicalthings. Itisa theory of the meaning 
of causal efficacy which has the greatest philosophic import- 
ance. By reflecting on the problem of the true activity of the 
self, Geulincx has arrived at the position that, in order that it 
may have causal efficacy properly attributed to it, an indivi- 
dual must be self-maintaining in respect of its efficacy; and the 
only thing to which he can ascribe this self-maintaining charac- 
ter is an adequate self-consciousness. For anything which, in 
acting, is not adequately conscious of its nature as so acting is 
so far the victim of forces whose nature it does not adequately 
understand; and therefore is so far not genuinely self-main- 
taining, and its apparent action is partly, if not wholly, 
passive. 

In acting without adequate understanding of how I act, I 
cannot genuinely be said to act at all: rather something else 
which transcends my self-conscious individuality is active 
through me. 

The general conclusion of the whole argument, which, 
though based primarily on introspection, is applied to the world 
in general, is that true causality can be ascribed only to self- 
conscious spirit. 

Thus man, in so far as he is ignorant of the conditions of his 
actions, or falls short of adequate consciousness of himself as 
active, does not really act at all. And a fortiori the physical 
bodies which constitute the corporeal world, or brutum as 
Geulincx calls it, since they are incapable even of consciousness, 
still more of adequate self-consciousness, possess no genuine 
efficacy. 

Indeed, it is to infinite intelligence alone that true activity 
may be ascribed, for finite minds at their best are always 
limited in thought and (therefore) in action.? God alone, as 
infinite intelligence, at once knows everything thoroughly and 
is the true cause of everything in the universe. 

1 In this connection the occasionalist argument anticipates the sceptical 


consequences of Hume’s empiricism. 
2 [II, 207. 
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§ 7. Interaction Denied 


It is this theory of causation which leads Geulincx to deny 
the possibility of interaction between mind and body, and 
indeed between mind and matter in general. 

Since physical objects are incapable of self-conscious under- 
standing, the conditio sine qua non of self-maintenance and true 
efficacy, they cannot in any proper sense act, either upon each 
other or upon mind. But no more can the human mind act 
upon the body, since it has no clear conception of how to 
transform volitions into physical movements. In so-called 
voluntary movement of the body, the human mind is simply 
intervening, and in a sense co-operating, in a mysterious system 
of processes and connections, which are determined in almost 
complete indifference to that mind. 

We are thus not really the authors of the acts of our own 
bodies, since the processes by which our thought influences our 
bodily mechanisms are quite unknown to us, even when our 
experience is supplemented by anatomical knowledge. They 
cannot therefore be the product of our self-consciousness, in 
which alone our true selfhood resides. 

Geulincx’s restriction of causality to self-conscious under- 
standing is, then, the real ground of his Occasionalism and 
Parallelism. The human will, on such a view, cannot be the 
cause of movements either in our own body or the external 
world. The Occasionalist solution is the natural alternative to 
adopt: the movements which we regard as voluntary take place 
not “ because of our will, but merely in conformity with it ^; * 
the whole complex process being determined, and conditioned, 
by a transcendent Reality, to which alone true causality may be 
ascribed.? 

We see, then, that, according to Geulincx, no genuine 


1 Terraillon, p. 31. 

2 It is no part of my purpose here to expound or criticise the details of 
Occasionalism. It is enough to emphasise the essential point that, for 
Geulincx, the attainment of truly individual thought and action involves 
a suppression of the merely given individuality and the discovery of its 
real life and activity in a Real which transcends it. 

The famous clock analogy is used by Geulincx in the Annotata ad Meta- 
physica, I, pp. 296 and 307, and in the Annotata ad Ethica, III, pp- 212, 220; 
227. ‘The physical world and the world of thought are respectively like 
two clocks whose “ times" agree, not because they interact, but because 
they have been synchronised by a third agent. 
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activity is merely given to man. The state in which true activity 
is possible must be achiezed by the individual, and it can only be 
achieved through knowledge, in which the individual identifies 
himself consciously with the absolutely real, the source of all 
true power and causality. 


$8. The Existence of God 


Geulincx deduces the existence of an absolute, self-maintain- 
ing Being (which, as we have seen, must be a self-conscious 
mind) both from the fact of human thought in general and from 
the peculiar quality of certain thoughts. 

Since we do not understand how we come to think, we must 
presuppose a cause of thought which transcends us, and this is 
the more necessary when we consider the systematic connec- 
tions which hold between our different ideas, on the one hand, 
and between our ideas and reality, on the other. Further, if 
we are to have explanation at all, this cause must be a self- 
maintaining unity, and the only such unity which Geulincx 
can conceive is a Mind, infinitely intelligent and all-powerful. 

Here Geulincx’s argument is closely akin to Descartes's 
about God and Truth, and my remarks above about the philo- 
sophical importance of that argument will apply in the main 
here. The chief contribution of Geulincx on this point is his 
insistence on the self-consciousness of the self-maintaining— 
an insistence which prevents him from adopting the Spinozistic 
doctrine of the co-ordinate importance of Thought and 
Extension. i 

In addition to the fact that thought in general points beyond 
itself to a transcendent cause, Geulincx appeals to the character 
of certain thoughts, such as the idea of God itself, which appear 
by their very quality to be incapable of explanation by the 

„action of the human mind alone—even by such genuine action 
as it may attain. The idea of the infinite proclaims itself, by 
its very quality, to be the work of a mind that is more than 
finite. 

Similar intuitions lead us to recognise the dependence of 
many of our desires and volitions upon something other than 
our own free self-consciousness, and thus ultimately upon God, 
as the Infinite Reality. 


1 II, 149-50. 
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It is in such a manner that our intuition of ourselves as 
finite and yet capable of rationality, leads us to the postulation 
of the being and essence of God. As finite spirits, we are forced 
to conceive ourselves as mere limitations of the Infinite Spirit: 
mere modes of mind, as particular bodies are modes of body in 
general! If we could conceive our spirit without limitation, 
we should be left with the pure thought of God Himself. 
Si auferas modum, remanet ipse Deus. 

As Terraillon expresses it, to know and understand is to 
apprehend ideas in God, or rather to apprehend God in us, 
since God is the true substance of our spirit, which, in reflecting 
upon itself, therefore sees God—at least in the measure in 
which the finite may be aware of the infinite. 

Reason thus enables us self-consciously to participate in 
the Divine Nature of which we are naturally modes. By virtue 
of Reason, we are identical with the Absolute, in the limits 
assigned by our finitude. 

This doctrine of Reason as the Divine element, or principle 
of objectivity and totality in us, has two important aspects for 
ourposition. On theone hand, it affirms the dignity and worth 
of Reason—its value-aspect—as absolutely grounded; and, on 
the other, it asserts the existence of God, as an Absolute whose 
conception is the final principle of explanation in Metaphysics. 
And these two supreme principles have their common source in 
the unity of self-consciousness, which is the truly Cartesian 
starting point of Geulincx's thought. While Descartes gave 
his deductions from this starting point a dominantly episte- 
mological direction—at least in his systematic writings— 
Geulincx gives his a dominantly ethical direction. 

Our self-identification with God through Reason has, as we 
shall see, important consequences for the metaphysics of Value 
and its relation to the moral life. For God is, for Geulincx, as 
for Descartes and Spinoza, a Being and power whose Idea not 
only explains itself and everything else logically and onto- 
logically, but also justifies itself and everything else axio- 
logically. 

So far we have seen that man is essentially rational, the 
nature of Reason in man being revealed by the intuitions of 
Reason itself. 


2 11:275. 
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This rationality is, however, not merely human. It has, as 
it must have, an objective and universal ground. Geulincx 
thus passes from the affirmation of our thought in general to 
that of the existence of God; and bases a further argument for 
that existence on the character of certain ideas, especially that 
of God, itself. 

This latter argument is really a form of the ontological 
argument as it appears in Descartes, the idea of an infinite 
Being being regarded as unique, in that it alone involves the 
necessary existence of its object." 

Throughout the diverse forms which the proof ofthe existence 
of God takes in Geulincx there runs the common Cartesian 
principle that the concept of the finite presupposes that of the 
infinite. Our awareness of our finitude thus points beyond it to 
the infinite of which it is the limitation. Mens illa (infinita) 
. . . non abstrahitur ab individuis mentibus, sed contra haec abstracta 
sunt ab illa (III, 518). ** The infinite mind is not arrived at by 
abstraction from individual minds, but on the contrary the 
individual minds by abstraction from the infinite mind." 

In particular, our spirit cannot produce for itself the ideas 
which it comes to possess, for we are conscious neither of having 
acquired them nor of the manner of their production. Fur- 
ther, the material world is a fortiori incapable of producing 
thought. Thus we cannot in any sense be the cause of the 
concept of the infinite which is indispensable to our self- 
consciousness; nor can the external world be such a cause. 
We must therefore seck its cause in a reality which transcends 
both finite subjectivity and the world which is its object. 
‘And such a cause must be a self-conscious mind or spirit to be 
a cause at all. 

The only power which is specifically ours is that of develop- 
ing ideas which come to us from such a transcendent source, 
and of appreciating and devoting ourselves to the Reality and 
Rationality which is the content of such ideas. This apprecia- 
tion and devotion constitute the compound “ virtue” of 
Obedientia and Diligentia; which is as necessary in science as 
in morality. This emphasis on the volitional and affective 
aspect of human rationality is doubtless connected with Des- 

1 II, 288. It also possesses absolute worth, as already suggested, and as 


we shall see below. 
L 
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cartes’s doctrine that judgment is an act of will, and that error 
consists in allowing the infinite will to transcend the bounds of 
finite judgment. 

In developing the ontological argument, Geulincx further 
insists that the idea of God not merely involves necessary 
existence, but that the existence of God, and of the ideas which 
directly follow from the Divine Nature, is alone true existence. 
The absolutely real alone truly exists, for it alone is fully 
substantial and self-maintaining. In particular, it alone trans- 
cends the temporal relation, with the incompleteness essentially 
involved in it. The finite world of actual experience has only 
a partial and partly illusory existence, and the true meaning of 
“ existence " can only be apprehended when we apprehend the 
Absolute and Eternal. Here Geulincx emphasises the accord 
of his thought with that of Plato: “ Such considerations led 
Plato to conclude that motion, time and all things that involve 
them, such as the world, its parts and we ourselves in so far as we 
are men, do not properly exist; for nothing properly exists 
except that which possesses (all) its parts at the same time (for 
what only has its parts successively only partly exists, And 
therefore such things as involve motion or succession have such 
a being or existence as “ grey ” (for it is partly white and partly 
not white); but this is not properly to be white. Whence it 
follows that God and the eternal things properly are, uniquely 
and absolutely." 1 


$9. God as prime mover 


A further argument, Geulincx, like Plato and Aristotle, bases 
on the fact of movement, giving it, however, a form peculiar 
to his system. 

It follows from the principle, Qui nescit quomodo fiat is non facit, 
that neither bodies nor finite spirits can be the true cause of 
movement in the Universe. There must therefore be, accord- 
ing to Geulincx, a prime and universal mover, self-maintaining 
and self-conscious. God, in this sense, is, to take an important 
example from Geulincx, the only true parent of the human 
individual. It is true that human beings have the conviction 


. 1 Il, 179... It will be evident that in all the passages under consideration 
in this section Geulincx's thought shows remarkable agreement with 
Spinoza’s. It is not, I think, extravagant to see in that quoted an anticipa- 
tion of Spinoza's theory of Aeternitas, 
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of their own efficacy in this as in other respects, but this is 
almost entirely an illusion. The voluntary efforts of man are at 
most only the “occasion” of external events, of which the 
nature and occurrence are determined by God, and which do 
not at all necessarily correspond to the volition of the finite 
agent. 

God's creativity of the human individual is not, however, a 
temporal relationship; God does not “f cause”? us, as one 
finite event appears to cause another. Rather, when we say 
that God has created the human mind, we should mean that 
He is logically prior to it; that he is necessary to its existence, 
and that He explains by His nature and existence the laws and 
rules which He has imposed upon the finite mind. 


$10. The source of finite individuality 

Geulincx nowhere deals adequately with the problem of 
accounting for the existence of either finite minds or finite 
bodies. The question why the Absolute Unity should differ- 
entiate itself, or why God should create a finite world, he is 
content to refer simply to the fact that the self-explanatory 
and self-justifying Real has so acted. 

The general account which Geulincx gives of the finite is 
that it is the result of limitations which God places upon His 
perfections. This account is maintained and to a slight extent 
developed in the case of mind; but Geulincx nowhere appears 
to attempt to work it out in the case of the Brutum. The 
physical world, which, even more rigorously than Descartes 
(who includes motion as an essential mode of it), he confines to 
pure extension, he is content to describe in merely negative 
terms, as unconscious, imperfect, and so on. It is a limitation 
of God's perfection, but a limitation so extreme that it approxi- 
mates to nothingness.? The only important functions which he 
ascribes to it are in connection with the part he alleges it plays 
in the limitation and individualisation of the finite mind; and 
in describing its functions in this connection he assumes that it 
is already differentiated. 

Not merely the differentiations but even the very existence 
of matter are left unexplained in Geulincx's system. He is 


1 II, 198. 2 III, 583-4; cf. Terraillon, p. 69, n. 1. 
9 P- 09. 
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content to say that God is the eminent cause of the physical 
world, containing all its reality, as the greater (in this case the 
infinite) reality must contain the lesser. He does not recognise 
that such an argument presupposes the existence of that which 
it aims at explaining. The chief cause of his failure to appreciate 
the metaphysical problem of explaining the physical world is 
his reluctance to regard any reality as empirically given. He 
continues to try to treat the physical as conceptual, and there- 
fore as an idea following from the idea of the Infinite Reality. 
But whereas Thought can with some plausibility be regarded as 
transparent to thought, as a pure concept, the study of Exten- 
sion requires a posteriori considerations which Geulincx is not 
prepared to admit. 

However that may be, he frankly neglected the investigation 
of the physical world as of little importance either in meta- 
physics or in ethics. In addition to his contempt for empirical 
methods, the failure, in which he shared with other typical 
Cartesians, to do justice to esthetic appreciation contributed to 
his neglect of the physical world. For the zsthetic attitude is 
perhaps the most important mental attitude from which the 
physical world is found to be rich in significance; and the 
failure to recognise the value of esthetic experience would thus 
contribute to Geulincx's rationalistic contempt for the world of 
matter, at least as empirically known. 

The only explanation of the world of Extension, or Brutum, 
as he calls it, which Geulincx attempts, is, then, to say that God, 
as the Infinite Reality, creates it by limiting his perfections, 
and so far the account of its origin is parallel to his account of 
the origin of infinite minds. But he neglects the consideration 
that while thought is the essence of God for him, the physical 
world is, on his own principles, alien to the nature of thinking 
substance. And he does not distinguish from the general 
question of the origin of Extension, as such, the further problem 
of the origin of those differentiations of it which appear as 
finite bodies. Like Spinoza, he calls them modes of extension, 
but even less than Spinoza does he attempt to explain the 
necessity or process of origination of their existence. 

Although he thus fails to account for the existence of a 
world of physical things, Geulincx nevertheless appeals to the 

1 This remark is also applicable to the Physics of Descartes and Spinoza. 
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differentiations of the physical world as empirically given, 
in his attempts to explain and justify the actuality of finite 
individual minds. 

The general form of his account of the origin of the finite 
mind is that it is the result of a process of self-limitation in the 
Divine Mind. In many passages Geulincx speaks as if this 
process of self-limitation went on independently of the physical 
world, but when he is emphasising human finitude, it is usually 
the association with the physical body which is held to con- 
stitute the limitation which makes man a finite individual. 
Now, even if we grant that such an explanation is available in 
an Occasionalistic system, it is not really an explanation, for the 
differentiations of Extension, the physical individuals, them- 
selves remain unexplained. 

Further, the argument which finds the principle of human 


- individuality in the physical body is inconsistent with Geu- 


lincx’s other most important argument about matter—namely, 
that it is the instrument whereby God reveals Himself to 
finite mind, its finitude being now found in its inability directly 
to assimilate the thought of God. For this argument obviously 
presupposes that that finite mind is already limited and par- 
ticularised before the physical world begins to function in rela- 
tion to it. 

We may conclude that Geulincx provides no satisfactory 
account of the existence or function of finite individuals in the 
universe. The weakness of his position is peculiarly clear in 
the case of extended things, because he can give no adequate 
reason for the existence of extension at all; while finite minds 
have the advantage of being of the same essential stuff as his 
Infinite mind. 

It is the attempt and not the failure which is of interest to 
us—the attempt to explain finite individuals by relating them 
to an absolute Reality, which is not merely self-maintaining 
as comprising all reality, but self-justifying as comprising all 
rationality. This latter aspect of the attempt is an example of 
the application of the category of value in its absolute form, an 
application which, as we have argued, takes place in theology, 
religion and metaphysics. 
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§ 11. The relation between mind and body! 


We should expect Geulincx’s account of the relation between 
mind and body to confirm his theory that it is our association 
with the physical world that constitutes our finite individuality. 
But, on the contrary, it only makes it still more difficult for us 
to see how mind can have any important relation whatever 
with the physical world. 

The account proceeds on thoroughly dualistic and occasional- 
istic lines, and consists mainly of repeated denials of the possi- 
bility of direct action either of mind upon body or of body 
upon mind. And so far it has little importance for us, except 
as illustrating how consistently Geulincx followed out his 
theories, even when they were in the most direct opposition to 
ordinary experience. 

So far from holding that our bodies constitute or provide our 
individuality, Geulincx argues that it is erroneous to speak of 
our bodies at all. The reason which he gives for this startling 
position is of considerable importance for us. For he arrives at 
it by the application of the principle Qui nescit quomodo fiat, is non 
Jacit? from which he derives the consequence that we can 
properly call a thing ours only if we have made it with an 
adequate understanding of how it is made. In order truly to 
appropriate anything, we must, that is to say, appropriate it 
through the activity of self-conscious understanding. The 
mind can appropriate only that which it makes a part of itself, 
and this it can do only by adequately understanding it. 

The position enables us to appreciate how strongly indivi- 
dualist in practice was the Rationalism of Geulincx, whatever 
may have been its theoretical difficulties. Here the necessity 
which Descartes felt of retiring within himself and discovering 
how much he really knew and appreciated, and distinguishing 
that, as really his, from the accretions of habits, beliefs, tradi- 
tions and the social inheritance in general—this necessity is 
given full theoretical expression; and at the same time we 
are enabled to appreciate the genuine freedom of Geulincx’s 
thought and the deep spirituality of his view of life. 


1 III, 31-2, and corresponding notes; cf. II, 187. 
? See above, p. 145 n. 2. 
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§ 12. Derivative rationality of the ** brutum? : the reign of natural law 


Although qua corporeal the physical world is little more than 
the bare negation of mind, yet it shares in an external way 
in rationality. For it cannot, according to Geulincx, be con- 
ceived without laws controlling its structure and operations; 
and by the now familiar argument about the self-consciousness 
of genuine causality it cannot itself be the source of these laws. 
By an equally familiar extension of the same argument, that 
source is found in the same Absolute Self-consciousness which is 
the foundation of the rationality of man. 

Geulincx's “ Occasionalism” is not, then, the assertion of a 
merely external relationship of parallelism between the two 
worlds of Nature and Spirit. The two worlds are parallel, it is 
true, but they are parallel not in an external or arbitrary 
fashion, but because each in a peculiar way expresses the nature 
of the Absolute Reason. As for Spinoza, the inner articulation 
of the Attributes is the same, so for Geulincx a single system of 
law underlies the two worlds of mind and body, a system 
which is the expression of the absolute rationality of the Divine 
mind. But while the rationality of nature consists in merely 


` passive obedience to law imposed from without, the rationality 


of man's mind is intrinsic to it as self-conscious, consisting of its 
power to recognise and voluntarily submit to the laws which 
govern it and the rest of reality. 

Geulincx thus asserts as vigorously as Spinoza the univer- 
sality of law; and in so far as he does so his system is as 
thoroughly deterministic as Spinoza's. All nature, including 


"human nature, is determined by a divinely appointed system of 


law; and everything that is, even an irrational agent, must 
obey Reason in this sense. The higher rationality of man con- 
sists in his power, which is his only true power, consciously and 
voluntarily to acquiesce in the rational order of things. 


CHAPTER I 
GEULINCX’S MORAL THEORY 


$1. The Love of Reason as the Essence of Moral Goodness 


Geutincx’s metaphysical system at once determines the limits 
of the moral problem for him, and suggests its solution. 

The theory that action can be truly ascribed to an agent only 
if based on adequate understanding in the agent, restricts the 
moral life to the life of fully self-conscious thought. For 
where we cannot really act, there we ought not to will (Ubi 
nihil vales, ibi etiam nihil velis) ; + and we cannot really act save 
where we have an adequate understanding of ourselves as 
active. 

Now, only in the self-awareness of reason in us have we such 
an adequate understanding; and the moral life for Geulincx 
is consequently confined to the development of this awareness. 
Unless there were such an absolute element in man from the 
dawn of his experience, neither morality nor knowledge would 
be possible for him. And the essence of immorality and error 
consists in the reference of all experience to the merely empiric- 
ally given individuality of the self, without analysing it and 
examining it to discover if it contains a principle which may 
be the basis of objective truth and worth. 

The first manifestation of Reason in man is just the prompt- 
ing to this self-examination (inspectio sui), a prompting which 
originates the reflective life, which is the life of moral goodness 
and at the same time the life of knowledge. 

The first deliverances of reason in man are not, however, 
aimed at its self-appreciation, but rather at revealing the 
limitations of man’s life in its natural state. Reason, awaking 
in man, reveals him to himself as dependent, ignorant and 
impotent, the slave of forces which he does not understand. 
For life itself, for power and for knowledge, he feels himself 
dependent upon a world which, while including, immensely 


1 II, 155. * Ethics, Tr. I, Ch. II, S.I (III, 30 ff.). 
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transcends him; and which, until, by the aid of reason, he 
has reconciled himself to it, he naturally regards as alien and 
even hostile. Inspectio sui thus leads first to despectio sui, or 
contempt for the finite individual as such. 

The need then arises for an understanding of the Reality 
which determines the limits of the finite, and, by a further 
advance in self-consciousness, the chief clue to its nature is 
found in that of the self-critical principle itself, in Reason in 
man, which has given rise to the problem. Both morality and 
knowledge, as a deliberate effort after the apprehension of the 
real, take their origin in the recognition by man of this critical 
and self-critical principle in him, which is not content with what 
is merely given in experience, but presses on to the conception 
of a world which is complete and self-maintaining. 

In recognising Reason within him, man is also forced to 
recognise its transcendent source; he knows intuitively that it 
is in no sense peculiarly his, but is universal, and grounded in 
the nature of the Real. 

The important point for our position is that man’s recogni- 
tion of Reason in him (and at the same time of the way in which 
it transcends him) is no abstract cognition, but a valuation. 
One cannot recognise reason and its character of revealing a 
universal truth and reality without loving it, and this love is at 
once the beginning of the’ successful pursuit of truth, and the 
essence of moral virtue. 

Geulincx’s insistence that the recognition of Reason, as that 
which reveals the Universal and Objective, generates a spon- 
taneous “ love ”, is of the first importance for the theory of 
value, since it emphasises that a valuation of the Objective and 
Universal is involved, from the beginning, in the desire for 
knowledge; and, with reference to the moral significance of 
this love, that morality not only involves valuation, but, like 
knowledge, aims also at the attainment of, or at least at ade- 
quacy to, a universal and objective reality. 

His detailed account of this ** love ” confirms our interpreta- 
tion of it as a valuation. 

He distinguishes the love of Reason, as “active” (amor 
effectionis), from the ordinary conception of love as a passion 
(amor affectionis). The distinction between the two types of 
love is made with special reference to the problem of conduct, 
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and “ active love” is defined as a firm resolution to perform 
what Reason decrees; while “ passive love ” is aimed upon the 
gratification of the human self merely as human and bodily. 

But the essential point of the distinction is the recognition of 
the possibility of a disinterested approbation or valuation of 
objects (whether Reason itself or the acts which it dictates is 
not a vital point to us); and that such approbation or valuation 
is the presupposition both of morality and of knowledge. A 
disinterested interest in the real is presupposed by both. 

The essence of human goodness in the widest sense, including 
moral and intellectual excellence, consists in a disinterested 
devotion to Reason, as that which reveals to us the Divine order 
of the world, to understand which is the end of knowledge and 
to conform to which is the end of virtue. 

Geulincx does not, however, suggest that an abstract devo- 
tion to Reason in general is sufficient for the attainment of 
truth and goodness. The love or devotion is only the beginning 
of a process which can only be carried out by diligent attention 
to, and obedience of, the deliverances of reason with reference 
to the particular problems of knowledge and conduct. He 
recognises that the detailed nature of the rational life, and of 
the world of knowledge, cannot be determined in advance. 
It is the work of the rational life—and arduous work it is—to 
determine them. But he rightly insists that devotion to reason, 
or, as I interpret it, a disinterested desire for universality and 
objectivity in thought and in conduct, must be there from the 
beginning and must be the inspiration of the process. 

Adequacy to reality, or, as Geulincx would express it, con- 
formity to the Divine Order of things, is the general form of 
the end of both the intellectual and the moral life. In the 
pursuit of knowledge we conform our ideas to Reality, through 
diligent attention to Reason, whose laws are the laws of Reality.* 
There is more difficulty about the conformity of our actions to 
reality. Man, as we have seen, has no genuine control over his 
overt actions, the changes he appears to produce in the physical 
world. Such overt actions are completely determined by natur: al 
law, by their passive “ obedience” to the laws of the Rational 


1 The criterion of rational ideas is the Cartesian one of évidence, of 
clarity and distinctness; and in describing the method of developing rationa: 
knowledge, Geulincx follows Descartes's account of method. 
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Creator as they are worked out in nature. And even if they 
were not so determined by natural law, man’s ignorance of how 
to control them would preclude the possibility of genuine 
control by him.! 

The only margin of freedom which Geulincx admits for man 
is in the direction of will and attention. He implies that the 
manner of directing these is adequately understood, presum- 
ably by an intuition, though he nowhere faces the difficulty 
that the method of their control may be quite as mysterious 
as that of overt action. The power to direct his attention upon 
reason or ignore it, to will its dictates or neglect them, he 
assumes as part of the innate rationality of man. Our nature 
and activity in so acting are fully intelligible to us, are the only 
things that are fully intelligible, and therefore are the only 
respects in which we are free. 

I ought not, then, to will changes in the external world, for 
to will where I have no power is irrational. All I may ration- 
ally will in respect to the external world is to intend to produce 
changes if such changes are dictated by reason and allowed by 
God. In other words, all I may rationally will is a complex 
state of my own mind, which is the essence of moral goodness, 
and of the state of knowledge; and which Geulincx analyses in 
his account of the “ cardinal virtues ”. 

This complex state of mind of which the most general 
description is “ the love of reason ”, is really the bona mens of 
Descartes. But while Descartes tends to concentrate on the 
outward side of the bona mens, the ends which it chooses (at 
least in his introductory description of it), Geulincx emphasises 
its inwardness. For him there is nothing good without qualifi- 
cation except the good will; even speculative knowledge, to 
which Descartes tends to grant a degree of autonomous value, 
is to Geulincx dependent for its worth upon whether or not it 
expresses the will to submit to reason. 


$2. The Good Life as the life of self-transcendence 
The life of morality and knowledge (morality presupposing 
knowledge and knowledge morality) is thus a life of self-trans- 


1 This position is perhaps not less but more plausible today, when civilised 
men are apparently impotent to control their own highest technical achieve- 
ments in the field of weapons of destruction, 
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cendence. To attain goodness and truth, man must renounce 
his mere given individuality, his “ humanity ” as Geulincx calls 
it, and strive to identify himself with the fully Real, or God. 
God is, however, not directly accessible in His immensity and 
absoluteness, therefore man must turn first to the divine 
element, the principle of reality in himself; to Reason which, 
from the beginning of his reflective life, has prompted him to . 
recognise his comparative unreality and dependence on a trans- 
cendent world. The self which we transcend in morality and 
knowledge is the self which is given to us as a part of Nature 
and whose individuality and self-maintenance are ilusory. The 
self which we attain through self-identification with the Real 
is our real self—our individuality as Reason reveals it, which is 
the same thing. The element of freedom in the given self, 
which is its incipient rationality, is the power to recognise the 
presence in us of a principle whose laws are the laws of reality. 

Only one genuine power is given to man, the capacity to 
direct attention, and to give or refuse obedience and assent. 
And the only worthy object of obedience, which presents itself 
to this element of free choice, is Reason, progressively revealed 
to those who cultivate it as not merely a subjective value, but 
also as the creative principle in the Universe—the Lex et imago 
Dei. My whole moral obligation, then, consists in employing 
such power of choice as I possess in trying to recognise and 
approve the manifestations of the Law of Reason, whether in 
myself, as a normative law, or in nature, as a natural law. In 
so doing I may best conform the only actions which are genu- 
inely mine to the order of the Universe. 

Man thus appears under two aspects, as “human” or 
natural, and determined; and, on the other hand, as rational 
and free. The first, when he remains content with it, is only 
the appearance of humanity, the false manhood of man. The 
second is the reality of humanity; and, at the same time, 
reason is the essence of the Divine or Absolute Reality, in some 
way individualised in each man. 

Man by himself could never pass from the merely natural 
level unless reason were in principle complete in him from the 
beginning, but it is so complete since it has an adequate intui- 
tive awareness of its own nature in man, though its full articula- 
tion can only be progressively approached in the actual pro- 
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cess of the rational life. Quid sit ratio satis superque notum est 
nobis omnibus, quorum hoc insigne est, rationales esse.* 

For Geulincx, scientific knowledge on the one hand, and 
morally good conduct and moral insight on the other, have all 
their common origin in this self-conscious and self-explanatory 
rational principle. 

One cannot see the nature of reason, or begin to see the truth 
which it reveals, without loving it and striving to conform to its 
nature in our lives. The devotion to reason which is the ulti- 
mate motive of all goodness Geulincx calls ** Virtue ”, defining 
Virtue as rectae rationis amor unicus. Later it is pointed out 
that both rectae and unicus are superfluous in this definition. 
The definition of Virtue which remains is simply amor rationis. 
It is emphasised, however, that this love must be an absolute 
preference, a supreme valuation underlying all other valuations, 
and giving them such significance as they may possess. “ All 
things but God and Reason must be despised." ** No one can 
love Reason unless he loves it alone.” The love of Reason is, 
then, a unique love, involving an emotion and a valuation 
which differ in kind from any other such experiences. 

In this connection Geulincx proceeds to distinguish two 
types of “ love ”, a term which, I suggest, here describes the 
activity of valuation, or at least an aspect of that activity. 


§ 3. Passive Love 


The first type of love is termed amor affectionis, an emo- 

. tion which is agreeable, or is aimed upon the agreeable (delec- 
tatio), being concerned primarily with the states of the bodily 
self, and therefore passive. The alternative name for it is 
amor passio. Here, as throughout the Ethica, Geulincx holds to 
his position that the body is the source of our finitude, of our 
selfhood as a mere given particular, and of our bondage; and 
he retains Descartes's crude psycho-physiology of the natural 
emotions and desires, according to which, in experiencing 
them, the mind is passive to physical processes. But the 
essential point for us is that Passive Love, for Geulincx, involves 
the valuing of experiences simply because they please or satisfy 
1 * The nature of reason is excellently well known to us all whose dis- 


tinctive characteristic is that we are rational.” — i 
2 “ Single-minded devotion to rational principles. 
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the self as given, regardless of the intrinsic qualities either of 
that self or of the experiences. 


$4. Active Love (amor effectionis) 


Active love is defined as a firm resolution to perform actions 
which are judged to be good; and the conative aspect of the 
love of Reason is a resolution of this kind. Its contemplative 
aspect is a delight in the conformity of actions to the Divine 
Law, and ultimately in the Divine Law itself; a delight, 
however, which has no reference to the satisfactions of the 
bodily self (illa mentis separatae et corpore se abstrahentis delectatio). 

In drawing this distinction between active and passive love, 
Geulincx is secking the conception of a mental activity which is, 
intermediate between purely theoretical activity, on the one 
hand, the interest in abstract cognitive apprehension for its 
own sake, and, on the other hand, the ordinary conceptions of 
conation and emotion, where the interests concerned are relative 
to the finite self. He recognises that there is a type of appre- 
hension of the quality of actions and of the structure of reality, 
which, while it genuinely characterises its object, and is so far 
cognitive, is also conative, in that it can move the will, and 
affective, in that it gives rise to a disinterested delight. In 
other words, he recognises the existence of an intellectual activity 
of valuation, in which values are ascribed to objects and to acts 
as universal characteristics of them, contributing to the know- 
ledge of their nature, and yet being in no sense “ mere facts ”, 
since in practical matters they can arouse the will, and in all 
matters both theoretical and practical can arouse an emotion of 
delight and devotion. We have already found in Descartes a 
similar doctrine: namely, that the knowledge of the fullest and 
most concrete real always involves valuation in this sense, as a 
three-fold activity of cognition, emotion and volition; and the 
same conception appears in the clearest form in Spinoza, the 
“intellectual love of God ” being its consummation. ‘ 

Love, in some sense, is, for Geulincx, the moving force of 
all life. ‘‘ Whether we wish it or not, a love towards God, be it 
conscious or unconscious, leads us to the destinies which He has 
chosen for us and for the world ” (Terraillon, p. 95). 

If we ask why the conscious rational love which constitutes 
virtue should not be directed immediately upon God, the 
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answer is that we cannot appreciate Him in his full infinity. 
In Reason, as we find it in ourselves, He is progressively made 
intelligible to us; and we can transform our natural and un- 
conscious love and obedience into conscious rational obedience. 
This rational obedience, which we can either give or withhold, 
is to be carefully distinguished from the natural and passive 
obedience of irrational men, and sub-rational creatures like the 
lower animals. 

Everything in a sense obeys God, but human beings have the 
power to revolt against his nature as expressed in Reason, or 
voluntarily to acquiesce init. Hence there is room, even in the 
deterministic system of Geulincx, for a deliberate love of Reason 
—the deliberate obedience to God, which is virtue. 

. Human freedom consists, then, not in the power to modify the 

structure of the real world, but in the power to acquiesce in its 
laws. Geulincx asserts the rationality of the whole universe, but 
he is careful to distinguish two types of rational law. There is 
the universal Natural Law, which governs all things, including 
man, with an iron necessity, regardless of their knowledge and 
will. And there is the law, the Normative Law, peculiar to 
finite spirits, which appeals to the will and the understanding. 
This demands, however, not strife against the true order of 
things, but the effort to understand it, and acquiesce in it 
when understood. 

This does not, however, mean that we should submit to the 
determinations of the world ofordinary experience, for that world 
is illusory, being based on the error that finite individuals 
have an independent reality, and that their satisfactions are, 
as such, important and valuable. Geulincx is not a fatalist ; 
the good life for him is a life of strenuous effort; but it is the 
effort to transform the natural mind, with its reference of all 
reality and value to the self as such, into a mind which will 
habitually and constantly seek the apprehension of a universal 
reality, and the devotion to, and promotion of, values that are 
universally valid and grounded in the nature of the absolutely 
Real. As I said above, a complex state of mind is the end (and 
the beginning) of the moral life; and when this is attained the 
actions which in the physical world correspond to our volitions 
need not worry us; for, if our volitions are truly rational, then 
they will be identical with what, according to the laws of 
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nature, which are also the laws of reason, must be. We can ensure 
the overt “consequences” of our volitions only in an indirect 
manner, by identifying them with the rational decrees of the 
creative mind. 

$ 5. Benevolent and concupiscent “ love ” 


The desire for the good of another, which he calls amor bene- 
volentiae, is excluded by Geulincx from true virtue, since it is 
impossible to benefit Reason. The devotion to Reason which 
is virtue must subordinate all regard for individuals as such. 
It is the rational principle in them which alone can make them 
centres of real values, and that principle they themselves alone 
can develop. 


Concupiscent love as the determination to obtain certain 


portance of the natural self, and 
end. This “love” as a mode of 
of true goodness, which consists in 


Reason, and therefore the soul as rational, cannot desire 


anything for itself; since, as the supreme principle of Being, 


all real things belong to it al i h 
Freedom of the Universe, ready. It has, as it were, the 


) of value emerging from 
Geulincxs system 
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infinite rationality of God, underlies both physical and animal 
nature, on the one hand; and human nature, including human 
consciousness, on the other. In this sense, Objective Reason is 
not a value to be achieved in practice, but a value to be 
appreciated in contemplation. 

This contemplation of the order of Nature is not, however, 
a mere abstract speculative activity. It has its emotional 
aspect, delight in the harmony of law, in which we may recog- 
nise an esthetic element. Since the significance of the esthetic 
attitude was not adequately appreciated by Geulincx, he could 
not conceive of mind as reconciling itself to the fact of Nature 
in any way other than by the recognition of its character as a 
system of universal laws. 

Further, such contemplative appreciation of Objective 
Reason has an effect upon the will of man. It leads to the only 
practical effort of which man is genuinely capable: namely, the 
direction of his will to acquiesce in that conformity of his 
whole nature to the universal order, of which the outward 
manifestation must take place anyhow, whether he acquiesce 
or not. The immediate object of this practical effort of 
acquiescence (in the morally bad man, it will be rebellion) is 
not directly Objective Reason in its full extension, but (its 
second distinguishable aspect) Reason-in-man. 

2. Reason-in-man is a self-conscious source of particular 
imperatives, applicable both to the theoretical and the prac- 
tical life. For, as Reason is not merely objectified in the laws 
of nature, including human nature, but attains infinite self- 
consciousness in God; so man is not rational merely as a par- 
ticular expression of the principles of rational creativity: he 
also attains self-conscious rationality, though of course only on a 
finite plane, of the limitations of which his very rationality 
must constantly remind him. 

3. In the third place, we have the infinite self-consciousness 
of God ?. This we cannot know or love directly, but only 


1 Such acquiescence may, however, have reference to what is ordinarily 
‘regarded as human activity, e.g., the preservation of bodily health; or 
again * to do and to suffer many things ”, consistently with moderation. 
See below, on the rational obligations. : 1 

? Geulincx professed, as a Christian, to believe that the Scriptures pro- 


vided a direct insight into the nature of God, yet held such insight to be 


rational. 
M 
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(a) through its objectification in the laws of nature and of 
human nature; and (6) through what I may call its subjectifi- 
cation in finite human persons. As Geulincx says, we cannot 
know and love God directly, but only a posteriori through His 
effects in Nature and through His manifestation in the natural 
light, the imago Dei, implanted in us. 

Though the Objective Laws of the Universe in their concrete 
totality are absolutely immutable, yet they express the eternal 
creativity of the active self-consciousness of God. Nature, 
regarded as the system of such laws merely, is static and passive, 
but regarded as the expression of God’s creativity it is dynamic 
or active. So a man, regarded as a particularisation of natural 
laws, is static and passive, but regarded as conscious of this 
particularisation, or self-conscious, he shares in the activity 
and creativity of the whole, as issuing from God. It is in this 
self-conscious rationality alone, this self-identification with the 
absolutely real, that a man can find freedom and attain good- 
ness. To do so he must renounce as far as possible his finite 
particularity, must pass out into the universal supra-personal 
realm of Reason; though his vision may lead him back, to use 
a Platonic metaphor, to the cave of actual social life—for 


example, to the choice of an Occupation which will bring him 
into moral relations with his fellows, 
The question arises whet 


In other passages, 


i de of 
God's mind, Geulincx se mind as a mode 


ons, 
‘In other words, Geulincx 
were the criterion of rationalit 
whole universe, including wh 
more usually he regards rati 


1 The position he; 


Sometimes speaks as if totality 
y; the absolute Reason being the 
at he calls the Mind of God; but 
onality as a unique quality of the 
re resembles Berkeley’s, 
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Divine Mind, a quality which it somehow distributes, in the 
different forms we have described, to a world which is separate 
from it and contributes nothing to its essential reality. 

This problem of the immanence or transcendence of the 
absolute rational mind, Geulincx no more than Descartes 
adequately faces or solves. Fortunately, however, this fact is 
not of the first importance for us, since our main task is to 
point to the application of the Category of Value, as an aid to 
the understanding of the Universe, and not to discuss the more 
abstract puzzles of metaphysics and theology. 

The important fact for us is that whether his Absolute is 
the Mind of a transcendent God, or the reality of the Universe 
as a whole, it is conceived from the beginning as self-justifying 
as well as sclf-maintaining, as the Absolute Value which is the 
ground of all finite values, as well as the Absolute fact which is 
the ground of all facts. By calling it Reason, or at least 
ascribing rationality to it, Geulincx indicates the double aspect 
of his concept—that it is the self-explanatory which is the founda- 
tion of all knowledge and understanding, and that it is also the 
self-justifying which is the vindication of all real values. 

Geulincx’s conception of God, or the world as rational, is 
thus the result of his application of the Category of Value in its 
absolute form, in which it produces the concept of a Worth 
which is in no sense relative to anything but itself, and which 
requires no external relation to justify it, since itself is the whole, 
or at least the essence, of Reality. 

The only intrinsic value for man—that is, the only thing in 


his life whose character justifies its existence—is a complex 


state of mind, which combines the two value-aspects of goodness 
$672. 


and truth. These, though ends-in-themselves for man, “ in- 
trinsic values ”, are yet not absolute values, because the exper- 
iences of which they are aspects are finite and incomplete; but 
they are the only real values, because they alone of human values 
are derivable from the Absolutely Real; which to understand, 
as our Reason enables us to understand it, is to value in the 
truest sense, and to value is to understand. Thus value, as the 
character of being valuable, is not for Geulincx a psychological 
relation, not satisfaction, nor even satisfactoriness. It is an 
objective character of real things, which the absolutely Real, by 
its very nature, shares with the finite individuals which it 
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contains or creates, or both creates and contains. The valu- 
able is the truly Universal and Objective, and the truly univer- 
sal and objective is the valuable. 

No doubt a system based on such conceptions does not give 
anything like complete knowledge, but it provides an intelligible, 
framework within which the fuller articulation of the Real 
may be progressively determined. And we are beginning to 
see that the systems of scientific knowledge can do no more. 
The theories of modern physics, for example, tend more and 
more to take the form: “ There must be something of such and 
such a general type, to make certain phenomena intelligible.” 
We may suggest that the despised metaphysicians of the past 
attempted no more and achieved no less, in the way of explana- 
tion, when they developed the Idea of God. 


§ 7. Science as Rational 
It is worth noting that Geulincx’s conception of Reason 
should now appear to us less formal, abstract and dogmatic 
than his rather scholastic language and method would lead us to 
expect. Most important in this connection is his insistence that 
natural science is an expression of reason—it is reason finding 


itself in nature, the subjective rational principle discovering its 
objective source. 


Geulincx, 
of „his time and approved its empirical methods; though 


people like Galileo. Thus Reason- 
turning aspect, does not merely refle 


urning asp S ct itself in a bare irredu- 
cible intuition. It is true that it dis 


Covers itself in the laws of 
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Nature; but this is a genuine “synthetic ° discovery; a 
discovery of Reason as worked out in infinitely diverse detail in 
those laws. 

On the other hand, Reason-in-man, in its inward-turning 
aspect, does not merely grasp its own nature, in its full extent, 
in a single abstract intuition—though an intuition of the 
essence of its nature is in fact given to it, as self-conscious, and 
enables us to dispense with the necessity of a definition of Rea- 
son. Human Reason, in its primarily moral (though also 
metaphysical) activity of inspectio sui only discovers its complete 
character by an infinitely arduous and gradual process. For 
Reason is alive and constantly adapting itself diversely to 
diverse situations. Hence, as we shall see, the need for the 
virtue of Diligence, which consists in giving undivided and un- 


wearying attention to the nature and commands of Reason. 


ises out of and returns into 


Such a * virtue ”, of course, ari 
dox or confusion. 


Reason itself. And here there is no para 
No more than Descartes did Geulincx believe that anyone had, 


or could have, the imago Det perfectly, or that we could all 
have it in equal degrees. Indeed, it is something of which the 
unregenerate masses of humanity are almost entirely unaware. 

: Man becomes rational and virtuous by a process of regenera- 
tion, but even when this has taken place, and the unique love of 
Reason is implanted in the heart, one must learn, and continue 
to learn, the detailed demands of Reason; one must listen with 
Diligence to the gradual unfolding of truth, with its infinite 
content, both theoretical and practical. 


$8. Virtue as a unity and its proper attributes (proprietates) * 
rroneous to speak of a plurality 


of virtues, since the essence of all goodness is the appreciation 
of a single reality, by à mind which is a unity. Even the 
ordinary usage which speaks of our cardinal virtues is mistaken, 
in so far as it regards either of these as independent of all the 
others, Virtue is a unity: where one ** virtue ” really appears, 
the others must be present also; but if one “ virtue " is lacking, 
all must be lacking. The unity of Virtue follows from the 
unity of self-conscious reason. If a self-conscious, self-objecti- 
fying mind is good at all, it must be all good. 
1 Ethica, Tract. I, Cap. II (III, 17 f£). 


According to Geulincx, it is € 
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Nevertheless, Geulincx distinguishes four essential aspects, 
or, as he calls them, “ properties? of Virtue; these he names 
Diligence, Obedience, Justice and Humility, calling them for 
convenience “ Cardinal Virtues”. They are distinguished 
from the “ Particular Virtues ", dealt with in Tractatus II of 
the Ethica, in that they “ directly (proxim) and immediately 
issue from virtue, and have special reference to no external 
circumstance", That is to say, they are classified as distin- 
guishable aspects of the love of Reason, in abstraction from the 


it may be expressed in actual 


(i) Diligence 1 
The first of the Car 


described as the attitude of attention to, or constant and pro- 


upon; the guidance of Reason. Er in ista ad 
a et alta, Diligentiam repono. 


t ly follows from the general 
nature of virtue, for we attend carefully to that Which we love, 
or to which we are devoted. 


Diligence is thus not merely a virtue, but an aspect of the 
activity of true valuation. What we rationally love or value 
we earnestly attend to, not because we happen to have an 


Interest in it, but because its intrinsic characteristics claim our 
attention, 


Diligence, thus defined as attenti 
into two “ Parts”, which 


Contemporary culture, as 


i earlier chapter. The two stages are called 
Aversio and Conversio,2 Which I shall 


1 s translate literally as Aver- 
sion and Conversion. 


The first consists in turning away from the external world 
and from sensible objects; the second in turning inwards, not 
to listen to the voice of the Ego (for from that too we must 


* This may be regarded as a theoretical descripti p isis 
which led Descartes to the discovery of his ENE of the spiritual crisi 
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turn away), but to examine the nature of Reason in us, and to 
listen to its dictates. 

In the two-fold process of aversion and conversion, we must 
distrust and subject to the criticism of Reason not only the 
Suggestions of self and the senses, but also the promptings of 
Conscience, which are not necessarily rational, the authority of 
Our predecessors in thought, and established authority of every 
kind. Reason may be expressed in such authority, but in so 
far as we merely accept it externally (Quantumcunque enim ratio 
extrinsecus sapientum voce, vel stylo aures nobis oculosque feriat, 
nunquam. tamen nisi intus et in mentis penetrali percipitur), we do not 
truly appreciate it for ourselves. 

Even Revelation itself would not inspire us to trust it, 
if Reason did not direct us to follow the supernatural light, 
where the natural light fails us. If we know that there are 
things beyond the reach of human reason +, it is through Reason 
itself that we recognise this. Nihil est tam magnum, sublime, 
Sanctum, quod non aliqua ratione Rationis examini subjiciatur. And 
this applies not merely to the absolute Reason, but to Reason 
in each individual, for only by bringing the given (whether in 
tradition or immediate experience) to the scrutiny of Reason in 
himself can the individual truly appreciate and assimilate its 
rational values. 

Here we have a bold theoretical vindication of the “ repudia- 
tion of contemporary culture ” which we found in Descartes; 
and afurther development ofthe idea of: self-transcendence. Even 
1n recognising its limitations, our Reason asserts 1ts absoluteness. 


Aids of Diligence 

The Aids to the development of Diligence are the study of, 
and exercise in, scientific demonstrations, especially those of 
Mathematics. Here again Geulincx shows agreement with 
Plato as well as with Descartes, in regarding mathematical 
studies as an educational instrument for the development of an 
objective philosophic standpoint. 

The speculative standpoint, itself, is not separated from the 


1 Geulincx never doubts that we do know that our knowledge ey 
very limited. Like most of his philosophical contemporaries, he is prepared 
to infer from such awarencss of limitation the existence (in an uni im e 
mind) of transcendent knowledge and also the existence of transcendent 

` realities, the objects of transcendent knowledge. 
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ife. For Geulincx, the end of the theoretical life is the 
Aes of a type of Goodness which is also Truth, since F 
lies in recognition of and devotion to the nature of Reason e 
whole. “ For good men (who alone are wise) attend to reason a 
physical problems in order that they may recognise z : i 
better and follow its decree in ethical problems. For to be ^: 
to speculation by some other love (such as by the very gie 
of speculation) is a kind of vanity and intemperance and ke 
never produce the solid and genuine wisdom of which I spea 
(III, 20-21). ) j ? 
Thus Geulincx, while asserting the unity of virtue, asser 
also the unity of true rationality, Only the morally good e 
is truly rational, for he alone is inspired solely by his regar 
for the universal and Objective; and only the rational man, 
ical and practical Reason to 
; is fully moral. The mere 


Wisdom : the Fruit of Diligence 
Wisdom (sapientia) is the « fruit ^ 
peculiar to Diligence. It is thus not 
a reward of virtue, The virtue of dili, à 
in amy pursuit of knowledge, but only in the sort of pursuit, 
of which the sole end is the apprehension of the Real, or the 
understanding of Reason, which is the same thing. Further, 
the state of Wisdom is Dot a state of abstract Cognition; it can 
only be found where truth has been acquired in a spirit which 
involves its valuation for its own sake, as rational, and wher eit 
is contemplated in a similar vision Which is also the recognition of 

its intrinsic value, 

The state of Ignorance, on the other hand, is not morally 
reprehensible, is not a moral evil, unless (as we shall see below) 
the ignorant Person could have avoided his ignorance. 


(ii) Obedience 1 


or valuable consequence 
itself Virtue, but rather 
gence is not to be found 
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commands once its demands are recognised. This recognition 
is not part of the primary intuition of the nature of Reason, but 
takes place through the careful attention involved in Diligence. 

The aids to Obedience consist in gradually detaching our- 
selves from what is prescribed by the institutions and customs of 
men, by authority and common consent. We should conform 
only when, and in so far as Reason orders it; indeed, it is our 
duty to disobey the irrational, recognising Reason as the sole 
authority. 

Here again Geulincx carries into the moral, religious, 
social and political realm the universal doubt or criticism 
which, in practice, Descartes tends to restrict to the abstract 
theoretical sphere. At the same time his account of the 
critical character of rational Obedience provides a good 
illustration, from the moral theory of a representative Cartesian, 
of the abstraction of the self from its social and historical 
content, which is in such strong contrast to the delight of the 
Renaissance moralists in such content. 

As Spinoza completed a task begun by Descartes when he 
treated ethical topics more geometrico, so Geulincx completes a 
Cartesian argument by applying the Cartesian criticism to the 
moral life. The three thinkers are at one in regarding theore- 
tical problems as indispensably bound up with moral problems; 
and in referring all such problems to the conception of an 
ultimate or absolute reality, the conception of which is the end 
of all theoretical inquiry, as the final principle of factual 
explanation, and at the same time the supreme object of valua- 
tion. My thesis in this connection is that in the conception of 
such an absolute the idea of value is applied, as a Category of 
Intelligibility, in its absolute form. In its subordinate forms 
it is used to produce the concept of goods or a good for man— 
that is, of values which, though relative, are based on real 
relations from which they derive their reality and value. 


Liberty : the Fruit of Obedience 

The fruit, or valuable consequence of Obedience is Liberty 
(Libertas). By this Geulincx means not the freedom to will, 
which is presupposed in the possibility of Virtue, but the 
freedom. to do what one wills, which is the prerogative of the 
rational will, and of that alone. By doing or action here he 
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evidently means producing effects in the real world, external to 
the world of thought and will (which in the rational man is 
self-determined, and cannot but express his freedom). Since 
Reason is the expression of the omnipotence of God, he who 
practises obedience to it has a rule of conduct so conformable 
to the order of the universe that, in following it, no obstacle or 
restriction of liberty can be encountered. In obeying Reason, 
the wise man must achieve all that he wishes, for he can wish 
nothing except what must be in virtue of the decree of the 
rational Creator. Liberty, then, is the consequence of self- 
identification with absolute power, which alone can truly 
act. 

This treatment of liberty as the fruit of obedience illustrates 
clearly how Geulincx applies his occasionalist principles to 
ethics. Man's will has no direct effect upon external circum- 


to others, or indeed to any other “ cir- 
cumstance ” external to the self-appreciation of Reason. It 
is, then, to be distinguished from the 


As a cardinal virtue, Justice in Geulincx seems simply. to 


“a sense of Proportion’. It is 
he mean in Aristotle, is said to 


in the precision with which it does justice ” to the diverse 
ividual Situations, 


1 It is indeed both morally Wrong and intellect, lly mi: ire to 
h the world. Ubi nihi ibi nihil ,j; eee, mistaken to aspire 
S ? H1, aes, i nihil vales, ibi nihil velis. See below, p. 179. 
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who tends, like Spinoza, to deny the reality of finite individuals 
and the power of the mind really to know their differences, is 
entitled to avail himself of it. 

The avoidance of excess and defect, which is the essence of 
Justice as an aspect of rational Obedience, has itself two aspects, 
which Geulincx calls purity and perfection. Purity excludes 
anything in excess of what Reason commands; perfection 
ensures that nothing short of the rational ideal be achieved. 

As already noted, precision is another complement of Justice, 
consisting in the constant effort accurately to distinguish the 
real differences and diverse values involved in moral situations. 

The chief valuable consequence (fructus) of Justice as the 
effort after precise accuracy in obeying Reason, is satisfaction— 
(satietas) —a. satisfaction which the attainment of a rational 
ideal alone can give, and which is to be carefully distinguished 
from the subjective contentment which may accompany it, but 
is no part of its essence. Such satisfaction in the objective 
Character of an act, as the complete individualisation of a 
rational principle, is the contemplative aspect of true moral 
valuation. But it is neither its satisfactoriness to the human 
mind nor its awareness of such satisfactoriness that makes it 
either a value or a valuation. It is its character as an apprecia- 
tion of the Real which makes it both. 

We may note that on the whole the virtue of Justice as 
Cardinal contains little that could not be directly derived 
from Diligence. Indeed, there seems to be little justification 
for its inclusion as a separate cardinal virtue; but to it we owe 
the important remark about the objective character of true 
satisfaction. 


(iv) Humility 3 

Humility is, for Geulincx, the fundamental cardinal virtue. 
Though last to appear in the temporal order, it is seen 1n the 
end to give their significance and unity to all the other pro- 
perties, to be logically prior to them. We do not realise 
its full significance till we have explored the nature of Reason 
by diligence, obedience and justice; but if we could have the 
complete love of Reason to start with, Humility, with all thé 
other virtues implicit in it, would be its most direct expression. 

1 III, 28-65. 
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Such, at least, is what I take to be the significance of tha 
figurative and somewhat obscure remarks on page 29 a 
the later birth of Humility among her sister virtues; couple 
with the statement, “ this is the most important of the Cardinal 
virtues ”, on the previous page; and the argument about the 
fundamental character of Humility on page 30. t 

Geulincx defines Humility as contemptio sui prae Amore Det 
ac Rationis: * contempt for Self, resulting from the love of 
God and of Reason." 

This contempt, he says, is not positive, but negative. It 
consists not in the mockery and railing which Spinoza also 
condemned—not in the attribution of positive evil—but in a 
rational recognition of limitation and dependence upon a 
transcendent power. 


Humility, so regarded, has two main elements or moments: 
(1) Inspectio Sui, or self-examination. 
(2) Despectio sui, or self-contempt. 


The first of these duties is, as Geulincx puts it, the matter 
of the second: its performance provides the ground for the 


is not based upon the recogniti 
such. It is negative, and cons 
the self as compared with th 
plete form of Objective Reason; and in yielding our finite 
Personalities completely to that Reason. 


all philosophy, and indeed of all s 


intuitive self-awareness of the human mind—a self-awareness 


subject, and the recognition of 
unimportance of that subject. 
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cendent, universal and objective, than to what is private to 
itself, particular and subjective. Hence also the obligation to 
seek wisdom and knowledge and obey them. The attitude of 
valuation and of derivative recognition of obligation is further 
intensified as the conception of the transcendent Reality 
develops, and the mind, in its search for complete intelligibility 
in its experience, ascribes to it not mere abstract “ existential ” 
selfmaintenance, but also and therefore self-maintaining 
worth. 

This deduction of obligation from the metaphysical postulate 
of man’s finitude may not be valid, but the fact that it was even 
attempted is of great historical interest. 

This remark will apply also to Geulincx’s attempt to make a 
further more detailed deduction of obligations from humilitas ; 
an attempt which I shall now proceed to discuss. 

„The seven major obligations of Humility, Geulincx believes 
himself able to deduce from our intuition of our minds as at 
once finite and rational, by the aid of the principle of genuine 
action and causality ubi nihil vales, ibi nihil velis. But through- 
out he is forced to refer to actual experience, to empirical facts 
like birth and death and the assimilation of nourishment. 
Yet such inconsistencies hardly affect his general theory of 
value, since they are due rather to his defective interpretation 
of the relevance of Reason to particular situations, than to the 
nature of his conception of Reason itself. 

The difficulties of making the general conception of Reason 
relevant to the actual character of human life as experienced 
are due to the abstract manner in which Geulincx endeavours 
to conceive it. He speaks of it as if it were a purely a priori 
notion; but it is clear that the cardinal virtues he derives from 
it are rather generalisations from actual moral conduct, than 
consequences of an abstract devotion to an abstract Reason. 
In his account of the obligations of Humility, and also, as we 
shall see, in dealing with the particular virtues, he is forced to 
restore part of the empirical content from which he had 
abstracted in his fundamental generalisations. The defects 

the epigrammatic character 


1 This is hard to translate literally keepin 1 
|l ends over which one has no 


of the Latin. Perhaps, “ One should not wi 1 
power", or, more concisely, “ where you have no power, there will 


nothing ”. 
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are, nevertheless, not so much of his theory of value as such, as of 
his one-sided a priorism in logic and theory of knowledge. 


The seven obligations of Humility 1 


These centre round the great topics of Life, Death and. Birth, 
and illustrate the tension between the concrete and the abstract 
tendencies of Geulincx’s thought. 

The first two obligations are concerned with Death. 

1. We must not fear death, nor regret departing life. This 
follows directly from the principle, “ where you have no power, 
there will nothing”. We may believe that we can avoid 
death; but Geulincx holds, with perhaps more truth than is 
generally recognised, that this is an illusion. For the end of our 
finite existence (as also for its beginning) we are dependent upon 
a combination of objective conditions, the full extent of which 
we can never adequately know, and in respect of which we 
cannot therefore truly act or rationally will. 

2. The second obligation is a corollary of this. The will 
to suicide is morally wrong, since it is equally an illusion to 
suppose that we can bring our finite existence to an end. No 
one can kill himself: it is God, through the totality of objective 
conditions, who slays. Here again there is, I think, more 
truth in Geulincx’s position than appears at first sight. The 
many pathetic cases of unsuccessful attempts at suicide go to 
show that many objective conditions (including psychological 
laws) must be fulfilled, besides the will to self-destruction, before 
a man may kill himself. 

3. The third obligation is a development of the second: it is 
the obligation to preserve and care for my body and its life. 
If it is objected to this that I can no more care for my body 
than destroy it, according to Geulincx’s Occasionalism and his 
theory of causality, his reply is: that the objective rational 
order of things tends to produce my bodily self-preservation, at 
least for a limited period; therefore I should conform my desires 
to this objective tendency. Of course any of a multitude of 
uncontrollable destructive forces may at any moment end the 
separate existence of my body, if the laws of Nature so deter- 
mine. Ineither preserving or neglecting our bodies our genuine 


1 III, 37-58. 
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acti 
ES iat E farther than deliberate intention ; and cannot 
Mn iL eni anything but conformity to, and self-identifi- 
à a , the objective rational order of things. 
Diay oo obligation is to choose suitable work in 
Rie: in pen. the rules of. Justice, avoiding excess and defect 
t heo dl or reward, and paying due regard to Humility 
Uh in 2 undue importance to our value for, and posi- 
S Hon e 5 Rer ok ultimately, in the universe). In this 
Eon v lincx's argument reminds us of the ethics of * my 
i o MMC its duties ".! Reason in its moral application does 
Banc a mere abstract and formal principle, but takes 
Sn ad of the diverse claims of the diverse situations in 
E dem e individual may find himself in actual (historically 
KAN an o revealed) society. This is, of course, con- 
B ative h Geulincx’s doctrine that Reason, in its moral or 
society aW may be objectified in the institutions of actual 
To he nl is also, as Natural Law, always found in them. 
cordi: p aware of itself in any situation 1t would have, 
amm SA to take account of the manner in which it was 
this RT jectified in the actual situation. On the other hand, 
erence to actual social detail can hardly be deduced 
thought, i : Jlectualism, according to whic 
; in both its moral and theoretical activities, is essentially 
Here again the important point 
tual social obligations ' 
explanatory and self- 


justifying Absolute, through the mediation of Reason in man. 
it will be seen that 


From these last two obligations at least i 


ca Spirit of Geulincx’s ethic is not me passi 
is gnation, as several scholars held. And the fifth obligation 
even more emphatically an activist one. 
m ithe principle of the fifth obligation is multa pati, multa 
o which in the context of Geulincx’s sys 
e maxim that the agent should identify himself with as much 


a : ges s 3 
a possible of Objective Reality and tts energy: 
Es spirits, we are called to take our place in a Universe 
which is dynamic, and in which it js our duty not merely to 
Stu e for example, Bradley's famous essay of this title in his Ethical 
« 
To do and suffer many things.” 
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identify ourselves with objective Reason in general, but id 
appreciate as much as possible of its particular concrete 
expressions. The good life—that is, the rational life—is one 
with a rich and varied social content,! but a content transformed 
by the illumination of critical reason. " 

6. His later attempts to do justice to the empirical demands 
of human life are further exemplified in his treatment of 
Recreation in the sixth obligation. The chief point which he 
makes here is a very sensible one, and very relevant to the 
everyday ethics of the modern world. It is that, though we 
ought to seek necessary recreation, we should never regard it as 
an end in itself, an intrinsic value, but always as a means 
merely to the higher and intrinsically valuable activities of 
life—the detailed content of which cannot be prescribed a 
priori, but which consists essentially in devotion and obedience 
to the objective, rational principle in things. 


Birth 


The seventh major obligation of Humility concerns the 
attitude we should adopt to our having entered the world as 
particular finite persons. This we should never regret; for to 
do so is again to violate the rational rule: ubi nihil vales, ibi 
nihil velis; and to violate Reason itself in refusing to submit 
oneself to the order of Objective Reality, the Absolute Unity 
Which combines the two aspects of self-maintenance and self- 
justification. 

This question of one's attitude to one's birth into the world 
may not seem very important, but Geulincx himself doubtless 
felt it as urgent, since he may often have been tempted, like 
Job, to curse the day he was born. Further, in birth we have 
perhaps the most obvious example of the dependence of our 
finite existence upon a reality externa] to it. 

With regard to the question of non- 
to Geulincx, exist only for those who 


at all for the humble in 
voted to Reason directly, and in- 
ute. The fructus humilitatis is thus à 


1 Though its initial movement is an abstraction of the self from all such 
content. Geulincx anticipates Kant in hj 


his conception of a “ pure ” moral 
subject, but he does not rest with this conception 2 
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resigned optimism (as Terraillon puts it), which is founded in 
the Love of Reason or God, and the abandonment of man to 
the designs of the supreme wisdom. 

The chief aid in the practice of Humility is the neglect of 
the happiness of the self as an end. ^ The greatest aid to 
humility will be found in resolutely training our minds to refer 
none of the things which they do or refrain from doing to their 
own happiness, but to refer all things to obligation." 1 We 
should concentrate not on happiness or leisure, or indeed any 
form of subjective satisfaction (for this can only be done by 
those who think themselves important qua themselves); but 
pn the obligations which Reason imposes on us, and which we 
derive principally from our self-knowledge (inspectio sui) when 
this is exact and impartial. Happiness, moreover, as popularly 
conceived, is only a will-o’-the-wisp or phantom. Umbra est 
Felicitas : fugit te cum sequeris eam ; sequitur te cum. fugis eam: ? the 
paradox of hedonism. 

The true fruit of humility is not, then, happiness. If it be 
our fortune to find happiness, that is, subjective gratification, as 
the reward of Virtue, this can be so only if we do not seck it 
as such. Those who find happiness in Virtue, receive it as 
a gratuitous reward, through the superabundant goodness of 
God. It is like the flower in the corn-field, which, though not 
the end of the sower’s activity, yet adorns the harvest. 

The true Reward of Virtue consists in this: that when I 
completely negate the importance of my finite subjectivity as 
such, abandoning myself without reserve to an objective and 
universal Reason, it is God Himself who receives me, and makes 
me to participate in His absolute self-sufficiency. The attain- 
ment of such union with God for myself must not, however, any 
more than the attainment of happiness, be made the motive of 
Virtue. For the essence of moral goodness is a pure, disin- 
terested valuation of the ends of Reason. 


89. The Particular Virtues 3 
The tractatus, De virtutibus vulgo dictis particularibus, is chiefly 
notable for the consistency with which Geulincx attempts to 


1 III, 58. Geulincx would have agreed with H. A. Prichard that to 
f happiness is à fundamental 


give importance in Ethics to considerations © 
mistake. 
2 III, 58. s TII, 66-91- 


N 
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deduce moral rules for the particular situations of life from the 
character of his “ cardinal virtues ”, and thus ultimately from 
the self-examination of human reason. 

In the preface to this tractatus, Geulincx reminds us of the 
unity of virtue. As the cardinal virtues, Humility, Diligence, 
Obedience and Justice, are merely aspects of the unique Love 
of Reason which is the essence of moral goodness, so the 
Particular Virtues are simply the Cardinal Virtues expressed 
in relation to certain types of external circumstances. The 
Particular Virtues are accordingly separable, since the presence 
of such circumstances as call forth one of them does not neces- 
sarily involve the presence of such situations as would evoke the 
others. The Cardinal Virtues, on the other hand, are in- 


separable, since each of them is an indispensable aspect of a 
state of mind which is a unity. 


The tractatus is divided into four parts : 


I. Concerning the Particular Virtues in general. 
II. Concerning the Particular Virtues in relation to 
ourselves—namely, Temperance and Courage. 

III. Concerning the Particular Virtues in relation to 
God—namely, Piety and Religion. : 
IV. Concerning the Particular Virtues in relation to our 

neighbour—namely, Justice and Equity. 


The first section of Part I contains a discussion of duty 
(officium), and is chiefly important for the clear distinction 
Which it draws between the external aspect of rightness in an 
act, its objective obligatoriness, and its internal aspect of 
moral goodness—the quality of the motive being the test of the 


of Reason the test of the former. 


only morally good motive. As we 
a parallel distinction is implicit in 


Section 2 (Virtus Individua) 
Virtue, and the necessary co 
emphasising as a corollary the inti 
Cardinal and the Particular Virtues, 


1 ; It thus connects up with 
the third section, where the Equali 


ty of all the virtues is 
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demonstrated, as following from the fact that each “ Virtue ” is 
the expression of one underlying totality. Section 4 sum- 
marises the preceding discussion, and further illustrates the 
unity of Virtue. 


Temperance and Courage + 


The essence of Temperance is humility in good fortune, of 
Courage, humility in adversity. Here humility is used to 
express Virtutum Cardinalium summa, the most general aspect of 
Virtue in which it consists in the true assessment of our proper 
importance in the Universe. 

The most important points in this section appear to be 
Geulincx’s attitude to external goods, for example, to economic 
prosperity; and his explicit statement that the courageous 
man, that is, the man who is rational in adversity, wills every- 
thing that happens except moral evil. 

The good man will neither rejoice in the possession of 
favourable circumstances nor will he lament their absence, 
except in so far as they contribute (a remote possibility) to 
the conformity of his nature with Reason. Even the higher 
subjective satisfactions, such as those of dignity and power, or 
even the satisfaction of virtuous conduct itself—even these are at 
best merely instrumental values—instrumental to the develop- 
ment, or further development, of the rational life. Physical 
health, animal pleasure and economic goods occupy an even 
lower rank in the class of goods of fortune which are merely 
instrumental values. 

Connected with this position is Geulincx’s treatment of 
Positive law, and in particular of the law of property. The 
claims of actually existing law are for him by no means absolute. 
Their authority depends upon the degree to which they express 
self-conscious Reason, and this may, and should, be tested by 
the degree to which they contribute to the rational life of 
humanity. Where they fail in this function, their authority 
may be set aside. 

Similarly the so-called rights of property are treated as 
not absolute, but conventional. The justification of property 
is that it should contribute to the development and expression 
of rationality, or, more concretely, of rational personality. 


1 III, 74-81. 
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Where the actually existing distribution of material goods is 
inconsistent with a higher claim of reason, it may be altered 
by the rational individual. > The starving man may take 
another’s bread. 

These arguments depend ultimately on Geulincx’s funda- 
mental position that when we understand the nature of the 
real “ goods ”, or “ values ", we shall desire not to possess, 
but to know, appreciate, and in so far as possible, to live them. 
The rational man desires to know, and in knowing to be, good; 
not to have good for himself. The desire for Possession is not 
true valuation of anything, except of the finite self as such; 
and that is the essence of ignorance and evil. 

The only absolute property is the property which Reason 
has in the Universe. And for the rational individual the only 
possession which really matters to him is his rational activity. 
This he possesses as an inalienable good, which no external force, 
human or non-human, can wrest from him; and which, 


indeed, is his only true possession, the essence of what alone 
truly pertains to his selfhood. 


Piety and Religion 1 


The former of these is 
follows from the reco 


i » Proper only in special 
circumstances, and in the end Geulincx concludes: optimus Dei 
cultus bonus animus est.2 For it is to our own self-conscious 
reason that we must ultimately appeal in deciding between 
true and false Revelation. Thus even in his recognition of 
Revelation, Geulincx is never an authoritarian. The indivi- 
dual reason remains the ulti 


1 III, 81-89. 


* III, 89. Literally, “ the good mind (or soul) 


God ” is the best worship of 
od”, 
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Justice and Equity + 
The chief Particular Virtues in relation to our fellow men 
are Justice and Equity. 
Justice as a Particular V. 
consists simply in the strict 
example, to pay for goods p 


irtue need not detain us, since it 
fulfilment of actual contracts—for 
: urchased, or to keep promises. 
It is thus based on the differences between agents, which are 
due to the different relations in which they stand to each other 
in actual society, such as that of debtor and creditor, master and 
Servant. 

Equity is, in Geulincx, a conception of much greater philo- 
sophic importance, being the social aspect of humility, and thus 
ultimately of our attitude to the rational Deity. Its essence is 
the recognition of the identity or equality of all human beings 
as rational, or at least as potentially so. This recognition of 
the rationality of others has two aspects: we recognise them to 
have the same obligations as ourselves ; and, secondly, we recog- 
nise them to have the same rights or claims as ourselves: proxi- 


mum pari nobiscum loco dignari.? 


„Our whole obligation to our ne 
aiding him to perform his rational obligations. Omne nostrum 
auxilium, quo ei succurrimus, eo semper spectare debet, ut is obligationibus 
suis satisfaciat.) The ends which are rational for us are also 
rational for him, and no other ends should be sought for him. 

In cases where we have to choose between performing our 
own rational obligation and promoting the performance of his 


ighbour, then, consists in 


by our neighbour, we should perform our own. “I am more 
strongly obliged to fulfil my own obligations than to piema 
which is 


on of other men. . - 


the fulfilment of the obligati 
ly learnt from the example of 


clear enough in itself and easi 
human laws.” 

: Neither its relati 
stitutes the obligatory charact 
Moral Law alone is the source 
transcends the issue of selfishn 


theless, the law is most accessible to us i 


n to another con- 
er of an action. The Rational 
of obligation, and devotion to 1t 


ess and unselfishness. Never- 
n ourselves, and has 


on to me nor its relatio: 


Aie ue 
t x I ae * Our neighbour is worthy of equal standing with our- 
elves,” 


3 Ibid. 
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primary reference to our own state of mind; and, accordingly, 
other things being equal, our first obligation is to preserve our 
own moral integrity; not because it is ours, however, but be- 
cause of its intrinsic quality, and because upon it depend the 
value and efficacy of everything we may do. 

The recognition of and respect for the rationality of our fellow 
men transcends mere Justice, for it demands a careful con- 
sideration of the needs and claims of each individual case. 

This theory of the necessity, in the good life, of considering 
the situation of the individual connects up with the doctrine 
of circumspectio as a virtue derived from Prudence}. In deciding 
upon, or judging an action, I must study the situation in society 
of the agent, and the special context in which the problem 
arises. Thus, for example, it is the duty of the magistrate to 
punish the criminal, but not that of the private citizen. These 
attempts by Geulincx to derive particular obligations, or at 
least types of obligations, are not thought by him to be empirical 
in method, but to be deduced from the self-revealing character 
of the rational mind. Reason, that is to say, distinguishes by 
its very nature between the values of concrete ends, 


$10. Ends and Goods 2 


Geulincx’s explicit discussion of ends for the moral life is 
found in Tractatus III, De fine et bono. 

Here he distinguishes clearly between intention and con- 
sequence ( finis operantis and finis operis), and deals with several 
different senses in which persons may be the “ends” of 
actions. 

f According to his psychology of conduct, all human action 
18 naturally interested, all human ends are naturally relative to 

) l the supreme natural (that is, 
pre-rational) motive. The person for the sake of whom an 
» Geulincx calls the finis cui operantis; the end 


the sake of that person being the finis 
$ : g hef 
cujus operantis. And a corresponding distinction is drawn be- 


tween finis cui operis and finis cujus operis; the former being 
the person who actually benefits from an act, the latter the 
consequence which actually follows. ; 

There are two general motives for all human activity— 


1 248, below. ? III, 92-103. 
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which is done for the sake of another—Benevolence and Obedi- 
ence. The first of these cannot be directed upon God, who is 
already perfect, and the external aspect of the latter (Obedience 
to God) is necessarily performed by all Nature; yet, in a real 
sense, God is the end of all human effort. It is through Him 
and for His sake that everything happens in the Universe. 
This includes human behaviour; and the essence of the moral 
problem is that man should consciously and voluntarily conform 
to the Divine order. 

Geulincx further clearly distinguishes between the Ultimate 
and Intrinsic End and the Subordinate or Instrumental End. 
This distinction applies both to finis operis and finis operantis, to 
Jinis cujus and finis cui. The bad man seeks the ultimate ends, 
as means to ends which are really subordinate; e.g., when he 
Seeks knowledge as a means to reputation. At the same time 
he sins in that he makes himself, as finis cui, the ultimate end of 
his effort. The good man, on the other hand, seeks ends for 
his conduct which are truly ultimate, and ifhe makes himself 
an end—as when he seeks his own convenience or pleasure— 
makes himself only a subordinate end, his ultimate end being 
the End of Obedience, namely, God and Reason. Vir bonus 
potest sibi ipse esse finis cui, sed subordinatus ; potest enim ea curare, 
quae ad commodum et voluptates suas spectant (vide Tract. I, de 
Humilitate, Sect. 2, 1), modo tamen illa curet propter ulteriorem finem, 
et tandem propter Ultimum illum Finem Obedientiae, Deum scil. et 
Rationem. 

_ This distinction leads on to 
in paragraph 5. 
Like Spinoza in similar 


his discussion of Good and Evil 


context, Geulincx starts by defining 


good as what we love, evil as what we hate. He adds that, 
accordingly, ‘‘ Good ” and “ Evil" are denominationes externae, 
denoting nothing in the thing itself. The relativist tone of the 
whole passage is akin to a phase of Spinoza's theory of value. - 

A. difficulty, of course, arises in defining Good as what 1s 
loved, Evil as what is hated, since men differ in their loves, and 


some appear to love what is evil. ! 

Geulincx answers, firstly, that there are different types of 
love, and that the true good is the object of rational love alone. 
'The main division of love is into amor Dei and amor Mei, or 
Love of Reason and Self-love (Philautia). The objects of the 
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second kind of love are classed under the head of Bonum Jucun- 
dum, the most general aspect of the Good as pleasant being that 
it is a satisfaction of the self, and valued as such. 

Good which is the object of Rational Love is called Bonum 
Honestum, and in the subsequent sections of this Tractatus 
Geulincx proceeds to discuss the “ prevalent Distinction ” 
between Bonum Utile, Bonum Jucundum and Bonum Honestum. 

The second answer to the criticism that men may love evil 


because of his ignorance. Geulincx does not stop to consider 


answer is consistent with his pre- 
vious one, but proceeds to deal with the three-fold classification 


y, and valued only by 
that self-love, which, as the regard of the finite individual for 
himself as Particular, is always irrational, 

Bonum Utile has really been already dealt with under the 
head of fines subordinatae. It is simply the means to the achieve- 
ment of some other good, for the sake of which it is valued. 
amore passionis1; that is, 
natural appetite or desire, and has 


3 t which ; DAD 
(or “ with passionate love yi We love with the love of passion 
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condemning those who, like Plato, he believes to have con- 
fused them as moral motives. 


Action in indifference to Passion! 

The chief interest of Tractatus IV, de Passionibus, is the 
manner in which it illustrates the defects of the Cartesian 
psycho-physiology. The Passions, by which he means the 
natural emotions and desires, are for Geulincx purely bodily, 
outside human control, and therefore morally irrelevant. The 
rational man will act neither with them (ex passione), as do the 
many, nor against them, as the Stoics and others recommend ; 
but in indifference to them (praeter passionem), recognising that 
they have no importance either for good or evil. 


$11. The Rewards of Virtue? 

The highest function of happiness, or Bonum jucundum, is 
to be the reward of Virtue. As such, it must always be found as 
merely the finis operis, or actual natural consequence, never the 
Jinis operantis, or motive of virtuous activity. 

The chief components of Bonum jucundum as the Reward of 
Virtue are as follows: ' 

1.'Friendship with God. A bond of mutual love arises 
between God and the virtuous soul. Both aspects of this love— 
God's benevolent love for the soul and the soul’s obedient love 
to God—are based on the same ultimate fact: the dependence of 
the human mind upon the absolute Being as its Creator, and 
the presence of the Divine Law in the human mind in the form 
of Reason. It is man’s recognition of his unity with the 
Creator and with all Creation which constitutes the essence of 
the love of God. In this respect his account closely resembles 
Spinoza’s doctrine of the intellectual love of God. And there 


is the further resemblance that the human mind does not 
apprehend the full nature of the Deity directly, but rather 
through the mediation of a system of rational laws. 1 
The philosophic significance of the doctrine of God's bene- 
volent love for man seems to be the recognition which it implies 
of the importance of the finite individual (as rational) ] SM 
as Spinoza definitely states that God's love for man is love for 
Himself as expressed in man, Geulincx implies that a man may 
1 III, 104-119. Actio praeter passionem. 2 III, 120-139. 
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be regarded by God as a self-dependent object, and further as a 
finis cui for the Divine activity. This attitude may be due toa 
weakness in his philosophy, but it is probably necessitated by 
his consistent effort to do justice to the religious consciousness— 
an effort which has always been one of the major tasks of meta- 
physics. - 

God's special benevolent activity in respect to man consists 
essentially in the addition to rational and virtuous living 
(which is its own Supreme reward) of certain bona jucunda, the 
various aspects of Happiness. 

We need do littl 
Rewards of Virtue, 
the general position, 
ment. 


2. The second reward is Felicity (Felicitas), of which the 
essence is resignation to all except moral evil—felix cui omnia 
succedunt ex animi sententiae 1—and this, of course, is how the 


rational man regards all events, since his mind mirrors the laws 
which govern them. 


3. The third reward is Peace, 
power to enjoy quietness, and attai 
by ignoring their stimuli. 

4- Doctrina atque disciplina 2, 


Power to impart wisdom and to 
5- Worthiness, 


another reward of Virtue. 


€ more than enumerate the remaining 
They all follow consistently enough from 
and add little of importance to the argu- 


of which the essence is the 
n freedom from the passions, 


These are respectively the 
receive it from others. 


dship is alone possible. For 
ity with each other as rational, 


c ommon world, and a common 
object of both knowledge and devotion. 
1 III, 122. Tractatus V, 
? “ Doctrine and discipline ”—i.e., authoritati i the one 
a and its E d discipleship Wied see A 
ignilas: worth, wort! iness, and derivati igni 
4 Tif, 123-120 , lvative dignity, 
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The remaining sections of Tractatus V, on the accidental 

advantages of Virtue, the Ultimate Reward of Virtue as Virtue 
itself, the punishment of the wicked, and their hostility toward 
God—these need not detain us, as they are simply corollaries of 
the main theory as already expounded. 
; In the concluding Tractatus, however, there are several 
important points which require discussion here. The subject 
of the Sixth Tractatus? is Prudence, which has already been 
defined as an aspect of Wisdom, the fruit of Diligence. Sapientia 
in rebus ethicis mutat nomen suum, vocaturque Prudentia. The 
complete attainment of such wisdom presupposes the previous 
exercise of the Four Cardinal Virtues. Thus Geulincx departs 
from the Aristotelian doctrine of two kinds of wisdom, theoreti- 
cal and practical. Wisdom is one whether applied to theory or 
Practice, though different respective names for it may be appro- 
priate to its different applications. 

Prudence in general has four sub-divisions : Prudence 
proper, the fruit of diligence in moral matters, which has been 
adequately dealt with under Diligence. Then the following 
Special sub-divisions : 

(i) Circumspection, of which the essence is the adequate 
examination of the individual situations in which moral 
problems arise. The questions which it considers are the 
peculiar nature of the agent, the act itself, the situation in 
Society, the means, the motive; the manner and the moment. 
The careful consideration of all these is demanded by Reason. 


Geulincx recognises that it is impossible with complete validity 


to generalise decisions about moral situations in advance, 
because of the variability of such relevant conditions. 
(ii) A natural consequence of circumspection 18 


(Providentia), which is skill in correctly estimating the conse- 


quences of conduct. r 

(iii) Discretion, the third “part” of Prudence, consists 
simply in skill in deciding moral problems in general, and 
especially in distinguishing between the superficial and the 
fundamental in moral obligation. The essential point here is 
that, for Geulincx, the consideration of the end or value to be 
attained by action must always outweigh the claims of moral 
rules as such. What is normally obligatory may not be so in 


1 JI, 140-152- 2 III, 19. 


Foresight 
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special circumstances where the performance of the act may 
produce consequences intrinsically evil. While, on the other 
hand, actions normally undesirable ought in special circum- 
stances to be performed, since their performance will produce 
higher good than their avoidance. Thus Geulincx recognises 
both the power and the right and the obligation of Reason to 
distinguish and discriminate between the worth of actual 
concrete ends. As Terraillon puts it: “ Social Rules are (for 
Geulincx) only approximations, based on means often inexact 
and inapplicable ”, for the attainment of the rational ends 
which alone justify the existence of law at all. 


$ 12. Concluding remarks on Ignorance 


In the last section of the Ethica as we have it Geulincx makes 
several remarks about ignorance which help to throw light 


It is our moral 


aid of diligence to increase our knowledge to its divinely 


For Geulincx, wisdom is distinguished from knowledge by; 
first, its unity and comprehensiveness and, secondly, its special 
concern with practical problems and with the relation of theory 
and practice, In the concrete, in the wise man, his knowledge 
will be a part of his wisdom, and will possess a value higher 


eS MEE, 149-152. 
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than that of similar knowledge unrelated to wisdom. Geulincx 
us emphatic that even abstract scientific knowledge is both 
itself a value and concerned with values. For one of the ways 
to Reason, the supreme value, is the way of science; yet the 
science of the good man is part of his total goodness of which 
his moral goodness (prudentia) is the other part. Both science 
and morality depend on the conception of Rational Law. It 
is this conception which brings theory and practice together. 


PART V 
SPINOZA 


CHAPTER I 


SPINOZA'S PHILOSOPHY AS THE THEORETICAL 
CORRELATE OF AN HISTORICAL TRANSITION 


IN the philosophy of Spinoza, the Cartesian antithesis b 
the thought of the Renaissance finds its culmination, an 


receives its theoretica] vindication in the Opposition of Imagina- 
tion and Reason, No doubt 


pensable contributions. They accordingly stressed individual 
preferences, emotions ang beliefs; and the corresponding 
196 
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characteristics in human institutions. If one term be required 
to describe the attitude of the Renaissance mind, then “ Æsthe- 
tic" is probably the best, though this must be understood ina 
very wide sense; that is, to denote the appreciation, without the 
attempt to analyse into universals, of the individual as such.! 
It may also be called “ Historical ?, for history also is con- 
cerned with the individual, as given in space and time, in both 
men and institutions; and “ psychological”, for the psycho- 
logical attitude also accepts individual experience as significant 
for its own sake. ; "WM. 

“ Esthetic ”, however, may be used to include “ historical 
and “ psychological ” in so far as these terms are relevant for 
us, and I shall sometimes use it in this comprehensive sense for 
Convenience. 

he insistence in the Renaissance period on the Separate 

reality and significance of the individual mind determined also 

the attitude of the thinkers of the time to the external world, or 
ature, 

(5) The individual mind, as given in immediate experience 
and in history, accepts, and has always accepted, the world as a 
Collection or aggregate of discrete individual things, having an 
independent reality and worth. Accordingly, those who accept 
the individual mind as itself significant tend to regard the 
World, not as a unity homogeneous throughout, but as an infinite 
plurality of different individuals. And this in fact was the 
dominant attitude of the thinkers of the Renaissance to Nature. 
Even the new scientists, who unified special groups of facts, by 
bringing them under laws, yet insisted on the novelty of their 

iscoveries, and on the immense vistas of phenomena es 
remained unexplored. It was only later, in the Ed > 
metaphysicians, that the idea of the unity of Nature as a sing! 
System of laws received adequate expression. 3 

Now, with reference to (a), the assertion of the ean of the 
individual mind as such, the philosophy of Spinoza a in 
that this was an illusion. Man believes himself to be a separate 
Self-maintaining reality only because he remains 1n ipnpe 
He is content to accept his self-hood as a mere datum, W: 


i t 

* See, especially, Burckhardt’s Renaissance in ee Batt e OF 

Comments on the theme of individuality eu du ce and Reformation), 
Ernest Barker’s Traditions of Civility (essay on Renai 
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the real is never merely given, but is the last attainment of 
critical reflection. All human error and illusion, whether : 
theoretical or moral, take their origin in this acceptance of the 
finite individual mind as a separate, selfmaintaining whole. 
The essence of the Imaginative life, in Spinoza, when we neglect 
the peculiarities of his psycho-physiology (which for our pur- 
poses are irrelevant), is that it is based on the illusion that the 
self as given in uncritical experience is a self-complete and 
real unity ; and the development of the world of Imaginative 
experience erects its unsubstantial structure by relating all 
the data of experience to this unsubstantial self. y 

(b) The essential error of Imaginative experience is that it 
accepts the fragmentary as total, or a whole, and the relative 
as absolute. The commission of these errors with regard to the 
self results in their commission with regard to all thought and 
valuation, and accordingly with regard to the nature of reality 
in general. The human mind, unrelated to, and unidentified 
with, the universal thought of which it is a mere mode, i$ 
treated as a fully real point of reference for experience: accord- 
ingly whatever appears to it in its isolation and fragmentariness 
is given the rank of knowledge. Similarly, the human body; 
which is in truth a mere mode of universal Extension, depen- 
dent for its life and reality upon a world which infinitely trans- 
cends it, is made a point of reference from which to determine 
the real characteristics of physical objects. 

Thus in Sense-perception we interpret states of our own 
bodies as due to the action of external bodies, and ascribe the 
effects which such bodies have upon us as objective character- 
istics of the bodies themselves, This interpretation is erroneous 
In at least a three-fold manner. (i) We ascribe an independent 


derive their causal efficacy from 


sense-data, which are 
efore relative to, us, as universal, 
“es we do, for example, when we 
like heat and cold to physical things- 
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This bri 
en of the erroneous character of imaginative 
cet. Soin strates the general defects of Imaginative exper- 
DE din pa xm These defects are the same whether they are 
Pen cnt cf "v pas of. sensible or supra-sensible objects, inthe 
The life of er acts, in abstraction from values, or of values also. 
S unreal E and illusion, of mere opinion, of ignorance and 
illusion: a is the life which is based on the three-fold 
B are snif nite minds are selfmaintaining; that finite 
Boite Anite elf-maintaining ; and that what is merely relative 

The Soi mind is absolutely real. 
the keane quest is, accordingly, in essence the same as 
underlyin rik ban D To find a Self-maintaining Reality, which, 
Motions a p of human experience, may support its 
nificance ^ t - conception of which may reveal the true 
underlyin bs e relations; to discover a universal essence 
may be ie 4 iversity of finite minds, through which they 
and to disco g » into relation to the Self-maintaining Reality; 

We ne pie a similar universal essence in finite objects. 
pluralit nd in Spinoza the same three-fold reaction from 
Geline m diversity which characterised Descartes and 
Nx E rom the diversity, the infinite detail of the world 
wil MM ee Nature and Mind, they turn to the 
reality "s ` God, of an absolute unity which contains all 

Wd 1 p significance to the life of Nature and finite 
While Der pinoza this i conception 1s frankly pantheistic, 
wane artes and Geulincx tend, with some vacillations, to 

F cendentalism. 

h mr the diversity of finit 
[on Por a pure thinking activity W. 
finite b E ra of all human minds. | 
ES dor ies they turn to the conception of 
; n, in virtue of which all physical bodies are essen 


identi 
ical as modes of a universal essence. 


Moi nation in Spinoza is the mental attitude which is 
ent to rest in the contemplation of the finite particular, and 
is the mental attitude 


N orld of such particulars. Reason 1 i ; 
unive cannot rest till it has analysed the particulars into 
ab. T till it sees the plurality as the expression of an 
. oute unity, the diversity as the expression of a universal 
identity, ? 

o 


e minds they all turn to universal 
hich is identical in, and 
From the diversity of 


n of pure, universal 
tially 
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The epistemological details of the contrast between Imagi- 
natio and Ratio need not detain us here. The essence of itis 
that Knowledge is concerned with the true Universal, which 
differs from the spurious Universal of pre-rational experience 
in that it is common to, or present in, everything that is real; 
and is not merely a product of human subjectivity, abstracting 
from the too great detail of a number of different imaginationes. 
The Universals of Reason are the aspects or Attributes of the 
Absolute Substance conceived by the intellect as constituting 
its essence, or are derived from the conception of such Attri- 
butes. Accordingly they must be present in, and constitutive 
of, every real entity, since every real entity is but a mode of the 
Absolute Substance. f 

The third phase of the development of the human mind 
towards the complete apprehension of the Real, Spinoza calls 
Intuitive Science, “ which advances from an adequate know- 
ledge of the formal essence of certain attributes of God to the 
adequate knowledge of the essence of things " 1; that is to say, 


to the knowledge of their true individuality, not as isolated 
particulars distingui. 


from them; but as « 
unique way in whic 
universal essence, 
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and productive of the highest well-being for man. For the 
absolutely real is also for Spinoza absolutely valuable: or, to 
express the point more accurately, the universe as a whole 
has the two inseparable aspects of absolute reality and absolute 
value. Reality is the only true value, which is fully self 
maintaining; all other values, and all human values, are 
derivative from it. (Value, in these contexts, has of course no 
dependence on human satisfactions.) 

The meaning of good or value for man is just reality. To 
become good, to make his life valuable, man must simply 
become real. In becoming real he does the only good which is 
available for him: he is identified with the creativity of a self- 
justifying Reality. To appreciate good or value, it is suffi- 
cient that he should know the Real, for knowledge, as the 
apprehension of the Real as ideal, is at the same time its 
appreciation as self-justifying. “ He who clearly and distinctly 
understands himself and his affects loves God, and loves Him 
better the better he understands himself and his affects.” For, 

he who clearly and distinctly understands himself and his affects 
rejoices, and his joy is attended by the Idea of God; therefore 
he loves God and . . . loves Him better the better he under- 
stands himself and his affects ’’.* 

For Spinoza, of course, understanding of the self, or know- 
ledge of things, involves necessarily knowledge of the whole, 
which is the only complete knowledge, or knowledge absolute. 
Thus for “ we understand ourselves”, or ** whatever we under- 
Stand", in the above passages, we may simply read “we 
understand ?; and Spinoza's position is now seen to be “in 
so far as we understand the Real we necessarily value it”. 
In other words, in his conception of the Absolutely Real, Spinoza is 
applying the Idea of Value as a Category of Intelligibility in its absolute 
Jorm. The aspect of the selfmaintaining whole, in virtue of 
which, when we see it, we necessarily love it, is its value- 
aspect, in respect of which it is the supreme principle of axio- 
logical explanation. The aspect in which it is simply self- 
Maintaining is its factual aspect, in virtue of which it is the 
supreme principle of explanation in abstract metaphysics. 

1 E, V. 15. and dem. HW. 264. Cf, ef. Prop. 32: “We delight in 


whatever we understand by the third kind of knowledge, and our delight is 
accompanied with the idea of God as its cause - 
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But in concrete philosophy the two aspects, the LAE 
the ontological, must be combined in our conception o 
absolute if it is genuinely to contribute to intelligibility. t. 

In his conception of Intuitive Science, then, and its i 
summation in the intellectual love of God, Spinoza is descri pe 
the perfect knowledge, which is at the same time valuation. s 
understand the essential nature of each, we must examine * 
as it is concerned with the Absolute Whole, which alone k 
completely real and completely self justifying. All Jage Pui 
however adequate in themselves, about finite realities, an : 
valuations of such realities must receive their ultimate inter- 
pretation in the light of the combined knowledge and appre 
ciation, which is and must be, of the Whole,! and which i 
the consummation of the rational life for man. . 

The transition from Imagination to the Rational Life € 
thus be regarded as a correlate in self-conscious reflection 9 
the historical transition from the dominantly “ esthetic 
€ to the dominantly scientific ang 
eventeenth century. The essence 0 
€ is the abandonment of the stand- 
dual as given in experience, as a point 
ge and valuation; and the search for 
al standpoint. : 
of Spinoza’s contrast of the Imagina- 
Life (using the latter term to include 
Imination) is thus, for us, the remark- 
responds to the contrast which we drew; 
ters of Part II, between Renaissance 
ian outlook, Its function in the history 
value is there also suggested. In the 
hall see that Spinoza's account of value 
d upon the same contrast. Ia 
the Imaginative Life to the Rationa 
» applies not merely to cognitive experience and 


€ Knowledge-and-valuation of the Intellectual 
» it is also applied 
atment of value may 
1 "Throughout this part I use “ Wh, 


Substance, God or Nature, which is 
any finite totality. 


to the Absolut 
Love of God 
Spinoza’s tre 


" D 
ole" with a capital to denote Sp ea 
a unique totality quite different fro! 
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in the basis of the contrast between Imagination and Reason. 
Corresponding to the Imaginative Life, we find in Spinoza 
several distinguishable accounts of false valuation—of values 
which are merely relative to human subjectivity. But the 
different types of false valuation distinguished by Spinoza all 
take their origin in the same principle of Imagination—the 
treatment of fragmentary Ideas as if they were self-maintaining 
wholes. 

Corresponding to the Rational Life we have an account of 
real values, both human and non-human, and of true valuation. 

The acceptance of the given individual consciousness as a 
point ofreference for experience gives rise not merely to cognitive 
illusions, but to false valuations. On the basis of this acceptance 
of given subjectivity as ultimate, men form judgments of Good, 
moral and non-moral, and of Beauty and Perfection. These 
merely relative values Spinoza deals with in various ways, but 
always to reject them. + 4 

Only when in the human self a universal principle is dis- 
Covered, or discovers itself, can man begin to judge truly of 
real values. In his account of Imagination, Spinoza. thus 
demolishes the false values of the subjective standpoint; in his 
account of the rational life he substitutes for such illusions a 
System of real values, which have an ultimate validity directly 
S pendent upon the unique Absolute Value—the Universe as a 
whole. 


CHAPTER II 
SPINOZA’S ACCOUNT OF VALUE 


(i) Introductory 


Tue doctrine that the Universe as a Whole is alone absolutely 
valuable, since it alone is fully real, underlies the whole of 


Spinoza’s account of value and of valuation. Particular 
things and particular min 


P in the Sixth Definition of the 
“ By reality and perfection I under- 
developed chiefly in the Appendix 
the Fourth Part. The identifica- 


> because his critique of actual 
is so drastic, As Joachim summarises it: 
ty there is no perfection and imperfection, no 
good and bad, The ultimate nature of things is completely 

ca e is an eternal necessity. There is no possi- 
bility or contingency; no idea, which, as yet unrealised, is 
capable of realisation. Reality is throughout its infinite 
variety absolutely all that it has in it to be. This, its absolute 
necessity and fullness of being, constitutes its * perfection * or 


3 completeness’. It is not * perfect’ in any sense which would 
imply the successful realisation of a < best? over against à 
possible failure.” 1 


1 Ethics of Spinoza, 239. 
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© What is here said of “ perfection ” will apply also to “ good ” 
and “ beauty ”, and to all irrational ideas of value. 

What I wish to emphasise is that, in so arguing, Spinoza is 
not excluding valuation as such from the apprehension of the 
real. He recognises that the ordinary notion of “ perfection ” 
which he is criticising is a valuation, and he criticises it, not in 
order to show that reality is merely “ complete "" or self-main- 
taining, and that as such it can merely be known and not 
valued; but in order that he may describe, by contrast, the 
true character of valuation ofthe real. The valuation involved 
In ordinary ** imaginative" judgments of * perfection 9) rete» ds 
Wrong, not because it is wrong to value the real, but because 
Such judgments do not truly value that which is indeed the 
Supreme object of valuation. They are indeed merely valua- 
tions of the fictitious ideals of the Imaginative attitude; which 
have neither reality nor value, since they are the products of 
the unreal activities of an unreal self. For the Imaginative 
Valuation which judges that things may be either perfect or 
imperfect, Spinoza thus substitutes the rational valuation 
according to which the “ perfection of things is to be judged by 
their nature and power alone i ) 

We must here guard against another misinterpretation. 
We are not here arguing that for Spinoza “ everything is perfect 
and therefore valuable’. On the contrary, we must recognise 
that, in Spinoza’s philosophy, the very idea of “ everything "s 
Since it implies the independent reality of a plurality of indivi- 
duals, is itself the essence of illusion. For Spinoza, only the 
Whole is fully real, therefore only the Whole is absolutely per- 
fect. Individual things are real and perfect only in so far as 
they express the reality and perfection of the Whole. Accord- 
ingly, the valuations involved in rational judgments of perfection 
are not based on a mere acceptance of “ everything ’’ that is 
given in experience as perfect. They involve an active pene- 
tration through the particular, dependent datum to its universal 
and substantial ground. The insight into the nature and power 
of * things, which results in the true judgment of their 
perfection, cannot be complete until that nature and power are 
seen to be the expression of the absolute nature and power of the 
Universe as a Whole. 

1 E, L, App. HW. 46. 
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If the argument that Spinoza’s own concept of Perfection 
involves a theory of Value, since he is obviously substituting it 
for an account of value which he regards as erroneous, is not 
itself a convincing support of our position, that for Spinoza the 
Real is the only absolute value, and the apprehension of the 
Real the only true valuation; then we may appeal for confirma- 
tion both to his account of the moral life at the level of Ratio, and 
to his account of the Intellectual Love of God and man's 
Beatitude. 

With Spinoza's account of the moral life I shall deal more fully 
below. Here it is sufficient to note that, for him, moral good- 
ness consists essentially in man’s being consciously what he truly 
is in the eternal system of the Universe—namely, a “ model” 
of adequate thought. The fact that for Spinoza man’s reality 
is his goodness confirms our argument that his identification of 


man's being real—i.e., ade- 
nd, therefore, a real value, is 


Further, if Spinoza’s identification of reality and perfection 
were intende 


just the synoptic vision which 
» Which is the “ perfection”, of 
i context of the Whole. 
For Spinoza, then, “ reality ” and “ value ", taken separately, 
since they are merely inseparable aspects 
; ole which is fully real; and the apprehen- 
sion of the fully real is a unity of which “ valuation " and 
are similarly inse 
the unity of knowledge and 
valuable, underlies Spinoza's 


both real i and 
makes it intelligible. d real and spurious, 


Since Reality is as such absolutely valuable (perfect), the aim of the 
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moral life is not to change it, but to appreciate it. When an actually 
existing man fails so to appreciate it he is “bad”, i.e., he lacks 
reality and therefore value. Not that he is not real as a certain 
expression of the whole, but the reality expressed in him is not 


his reality, since he is not adequately conscious of it. Further, 
though a real fact of some kind, he is not a real man, for the 
essence of manhood in the eternal order of Reality is to bea mind 

Yet he claims to 


engaged in the formation of adequate ideas. 
be what he is not, and, in so claiming, the irrational man may 
justly be judged imperfect. 

(ii) Critique of Irrational Valuation 


The root of all irrational valuation is thus to be found in mis- 
interpretation of the nature of the self, and Spinoza’s diverse 
accounts of it may be seen to form a unity if they are related 
to this fundamental misinterpretation. 
For Spinoza all power or energy is ultimately the logical 
necessity whereby the Real is what it is. The only absolute 
power is thus the self-determination of the essence of God, as 
the absolute and infinite Reality. As man derives his real 
individuality from the fact that he is a mode of that essence, SO 
also he derives all the energy which makes his life active, whic 
makes him judge, desire; will, ** act ». which makes him do 
everything that he does. As his essence is a modification of 
God's essence, so his power is a modification of God's power. 
As the power of the Absolute essence is simply the necessity 
whereby it affirms its nature, so the power of the Modal essence 
is the necessity whereby it affirms its Modal nature. Accordingly, 
the misinterpretations of man's self-assertion (conatus), are ulti- 
mately based on misinterpretations of his essential nature. 
The false valuations of Desire, which is the psychological 
expression in conscious experience of the conatus, are thus ulti- 
mately due to a failure to appreciate the true essence of the 
self. So also are the false valuations due to the formation of 
ideals, such as the ideal the workman forms of the product of his 
craft, or the generic ideal formed on the basis of comparison of 
individuals in a class. And all the false valuations 1n Spinoza 
fall into one or the other of these two groups : they are relative 
to Desire which does not express the true nature of man, to a 
fragmentary and therefore false interpretation of the conatus; 
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or they are relative to ideals which originate in an inadequate 
idea of the nature of man and his welfare. 

The false interpretation of the conatus is really the funda- 
mental source of all irrational valuation. The Imaginative 
man finds himself vaguely aware of the insistence of the 
conatus,* which, as a metaphysical necessity, urges him to assert 
himself, and seek what is profitable to his nature, according to 
the law that “ each thing, in so far as it is in itself, endeavours to 
persevere in its being” (E. iii, 6). Accordingly, man thinks 
himself free, because he is conscious of his wishes and appetites. 
and of action on the basis of them, But he has only a fragment- 
ary knowledge of the nature of these impulses, since he is 
ignorant of the causes which determine them. For this very 
reason he regards them as undetermined, or arbitrarily deter- 
mined by himself; and accordingly attributes to himself a 
“ freedom ” interpreted as the opposite of necessity, failing to 
recognise that the necessity whereby the Real determines itself 
is the only true Power, and consequently the only source of 
real Freedom, d 

This illusion as to the “ freedom ” of the human * will” 
gives rise to a large number of metaphysical illusions about 


Value. For example, those who take this view of will inter- 
pret the omnipotence of G 
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Spinoza according to whether they are relative to Desire, as a 
false interpretation of the conatus, or are relative to Ideals 
based on a similar false interpretation. The distinction is not 
absolute, for we may interpret Imaginative Desire (and its 
values) as the consequence of a false ideal of the self; or we may 
Interpret false ideals as the consequence of Imaginative Desire. 
Spinoza’s account of “ Good ” ! does not consist of a series of 
unrelated reflections. His different arguments have their 
Origin in a single principle, which expresses the unity of his 
System, 

Nevertheless the distinction between values as relative to 
desire and as relative to ideals is useful as a basis for the dis- 


Cussion of Spinoza’s various statements ; and I shall so employ 
It, 


(a) Values and Desire 


,. (i) The most general relation between ** Good " and Desire 
is stated in the Scholium to the Ninth Proposition of Part III of 
the Ethics: *. . . we neither strive for, wish, seek, nor desire 
anything because we think it to be good, but on the contrary 
We adjudge a thing to be good because we strive for, seek, wish, 
Or desire it”, Here good is what is desired. This confirms 
Our earlier suggestion that Imaginative valuation originates 1n 
en inadequate awareness of the conatus. For we must remem- 
er that in this context Spinoza is speaking of the irrational 
and “ passive? Desire, criticised in the Appendix to Part I, 
according to which the good or valuable is something to be 
attained in the future; as contrasted with rational and “ active 
Desire, which is the mind’s awareness of the necessity by which 
it persists in the activity which constitutes its essence—the 
formation of adequate ideas.” Good is involved in rational 
esire, not as an end to be attained, but as a quality of such 
esire itself In fact rational Desire is moral goodness for 
Pinoza, The only non-moral value for Spinoza, the Perfec- 


um i « good ”, of which he gives several 
. „In general, Spinoza uses the term ` gooc > 
Eun definitions, to denote what he apas Uum moray ae 
not what he himself regards as of real worta. i 
a z istinct theories of value as an 
good " are not so much a group of distinc c e as 
analysis of the different senses EF e term in ordinary (Imaginative) 
Experience. 


* E. iii, 58. dem. & iv, app. cap. ii. 
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tion of Reality, is involved in it also, but only as the object of 
its contemplation. The first phase of irrational valuation is 
thus that in which we value that which we happen to desire, 


by which the mind endeavours to persevere in its own being; 
which Is Just the activity of forming adequate ideas, and is 
widely different from the pursuit of a good in the imaginative 


conduces to it; chiefly, however, anything which satisfies 
longing, whatever that thing may be.”1 And the general 
definition of Joy is “ the passion by which the mind passes to à 
greater perfection ?*.2 Joy, that is to say, is the conscious 


„7h are good whether or not they take the 
1 : ction of conscious Desire; but the conscious 
Satisfaction of desire is the chief form of Joy. What is instru- 


all the diverse forms of * good " are relative, Joy is good 
only because it is the consciousness of this more fundamental 
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2. Spinoza himself distinguishes between the goodness of 
that Joy which indicates the “ heightened vitality ” 1 of the whole 
self, and that which indicates the heightened vitality of a part 
of the self only. Laetitia proper or Hilaritas is attendant upon 
the heightened vitality of the self as a whole; while a merely 
partial enhancement of activity produces only Titillatio or 
pleasurable excitement. Of these two species of Joy, only the 
Joy of the whole (hilaritas) is always good; for it alone indi- 
Cates a genuine advance in the perfection of the self; while 
titillatio may be evil, since it may interfere with the perfection 
of the whole; and thus can never as such be good without 
qualification, 

Further in order that Joy may be a real good for men, it 
must not only be the awareness of the heightened vitality of 
the whole, and not just a part of the self; it must also be the 
conscious concomitant of the activity of the self as real. Totality 
is not by itself the criterion of Joy as a real good, any more 
than is the aspect in which it is an increase of being. It must be 
the increase in the real being of a real whole, with a definite 
Specific nature. It must be consciousness of the essential 
activity of the mind as such, which is the activity of true and 
adequate thinking, the formation of adequate ideas. The 
rational Joy, which alone of all types of Joy is a real value for 
Spinoza, can be produced in the following manner only: 

the mind, so far as it thinks truly or adequately, is necessarily 
COnscious of its own true thinking or power; and in such 
Consciousness it is aware of a heightened being, i.e., it experiences 
an motion of pleasure which is ‘referred to it so far as it is 
active??? Thus the values of Joy are no more real than the 
values of Desire, unless they express the conatus of the true 
Metaphysical essence of the self; and this they cannot do unless 
they are based on an adequate interpretation of the conatus, for 
In Spinoza’s system the essence of the self is just the activity of 
adequate interpretation and self-interpretation. 

s Conversely, the false values of Joy and Desire, and the 
. evil? of Sorrow and its derivatives are based on inadequate 
interpretation of the essence and conatus of the self. 

j Valuations based on Joy and Desire can be true, then, only 
if the Joy and Desire are rational, i.e. only if they express the 


1 Joachim, Ethics of Spinoza, 278. 2 Joachim, of. cit. 
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eternal essence of the human mind as a Mode of adequate 
thought. If Joy and Desire do so express this essence, then 
their values, the “ goods” valued through their relation to 
them, are real. They are not, however, Absolute, for the real 
essence, which is the real value underlying both, is itself but a 
Mode of the Absolute Whole. which is the only Absolute 
Value. 

In thus distinguishing genuine human good from merely 
imaginative good in relation to Joy and Desire, Spinoza is 
attempting to derive real human values from the ultimate 
Value ofthe Whole. A similar attempt is found in his contrast 
of true with false Ideals. 


(b) Value and imaginative ideals 1 


The same misinterpretation of the essence of the self which 
underlies false valuation by relation to Desire, whereby the 
good is held to be the object of Desire, or the enjoyment o 
the object, underlies also false valuation by means of Ideals. 
This is obviously true in respect of the ideal man forms of 
himself; but it is also true of the ideals he forms of “ things 
and of actions, 

The origin of the idea of perfection, for example, is found 
in man’s experience of forming purposes and succeeding oF 
failing in them, “ Ifa man has Proposed to do a thing and has 
accomplished it, he calls it perfect, and not only he, but every 
one else who has really known or has believed that he has known 
the mind and intention of the author of that work will call it 
perfect too.”2 Thus in its primary form the idea of perfection 
represents a value which is merely and entirely relative to human 
Purposes; and those purposes are unreal, since there is no real 
activity which corresponds to them. In thinking of himself as 
purposive, and forming ideals of perfection on the basis of that 
reflection, man commits the imaginative error of thinking him- 
self free to form Projects, and to carry them out well or ill. But 
the contrary is true: the desire which Prompts the undertaking 
is itself determined by causes of which the irrational agent 15 
unaware; and each stage of the accomplishment of the project 
is determined by the same unalterable necessity. And as SO 
determined it is fully real, and therefore perfect in the only true 

1 Vide esp. E. iv. Preface, ? Loc. cit. 
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sense, independently of its relation to the arbitrary ideal of 
the human agent. 

A product of human labour could thus be judged “ perfect” 
or “ imperfect ” only if torn from its context in Nature, in which 
it is necessarily perfect as sharing the perfection of the Whole, 
and compared with the ideal which its author imaginatively 
formed of it. If the intention of the author were known, the 
work could be properly valued in terms of “ perfection ", but 
only in a purely relative sense. The value thus denoted by 
“ perfection ” would represent nothing objective and universal 
in the object, nothing essential to its reality; but would be 
variable with the variability of the ideal. 

_ The valuation of artefacts by means of ideals of *' perfec- 
tion ? is therefore illusory, not merely because the value so 
attributed is relative to man (for as we shall see, real values 
might be so relative), but because it is based on an unreal 
relation, or, more accurately, on a false interpretation of the 
relation between activity and its ends—a false interpretation 
Which is ultimately due to a false conception of the essential 
activity of man. 

But man is not content to attempt to evaluate the products 
Of his own apparent activity by means of imaginative ideals. 
He extends the process of trying to fit the real into the mould of 
such ideals still further. He forms “ universal ideas ” of objects, 
and calls them perfect or imperfect, according to whether or not 
they * agree’? with such ideas. Such universal ideas are no 
test of real perfection or value; for they are not real universals : 
they are mere products of abstraction and generalisation on the 
basis of the comparison of actual objects. They indicate 
nothing real in the objects criticised: they are mere ** modes of 
thought ?, and modes not of adequate, but of imaginative, 
thought, for they aim not at the appreciation of the real for its 
Own sake, but at the expression of the chance desires of man, 
uncriticised and unrelated to his essential life. 

'The most abstract of all such false universal standards is 
that of “being”. ‘In so far therefore as we refer the indi- 
vidual objects in nature to this genus, and compare them with 
one another and discover that some possess more being or 
reality than others we call some more perfect than others; and 
in so far as we assign to the latter anything which, like limita- 
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tion, termination, etc., involves negation, shall we call them 
imperfect, because they do not affect our minds as strongly as 
those we call perfect, but not because anything which really 
belongs to them is wanting, or because nature has committed 
anerror” 1, Everything in reality is as real and as perfect as 
it can be. What it lacks in comparison with others has no 
existence except for us, is no part of its nature. , 

A similar argument applies to the Ideas of Good and Evil. 
They are mere modes of thought, wholly dependent upon our 
arbitrary ideals. To quote Professor Joachim's excellent 
summary of this position: “ Goodness and badness are simply 
modes of our thought, imaginative ideas, notions which spring 
from the comparison and generalisation of an inadequate 
apprehension. Jn and Sor themselves, things are neither ‘ good 
nor ‘bad’, but all alike necessarily what they are. For us— 
in relation to our arbitrary types and patterns—one and the 
same thing is good, bad, and indifferent according to our 
present circumstances and requirements,” 2 

The appendix to Part I of the Ethics shows clearly that all 
the false ideals of man, the conceptions of good and perfection 
already dealt with, and others, like “ order "5 “ beauty ” and 
* merit, all have their origin in a c 
interpretation of his own activi 
tion that all activit 


upon “ ends ” or “ final causes ” 
same ends. 


For our Purposes, Spinoza's account of “the manner as 
which there have aris i 


merit and sin, praise and blame, order and disorder, beauty and 
deformity, and so forth ^ 


own language: **. 
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Hence it happens that he is content to discover merely the final 
causes of that which has happened; and when he has heard 
them he is satisfied, because there is no longer any cause for 
further uncertainty. But if he cannot hear from another what 
these final causes are, nothing remains but to turn to himself and 
reflect upon the ends which usually determine him to the like 
actions, and thus by his own mind he necessarily judges that of 
another. Moreover, since he discovers, both within and with- 
out himself, a multitude of means which contribute not a little 
to the attainment of what is profitable to himself—for example, 
the eyes, which are useful for seeing . . . it comes to pass that all 
natural objects are considered as a means for obtaining what is 
profitable. These too being evidently discovered and not 
created by man, hence he has a cause for believing that some 
other person exists who has prepared them for man’s use. For 
having considered them as means it was impossible to believe 
that they had created themselves, and so he was obliged to infer 
from the means which he was in the habit of providing for him- 
self that some ruler or rulers of nature exist, endowed with 
human liberty, who have taken care of all things for him, and 
have made all things for his use. Since he never heard any- 
thing about the mind of such rulers, he was compelled to judge 
of it from his own, and hence he confirmed that the gods direct 
everything for his advantage, in order that he may be bound to 
them and hold them in the highest honour. This is the reason 
why each man has devised for himself, out of his own brain, a 
different mode of worshipping God, so that God might love 
him above others, and direct all nature to the service of his 
blind cupidity and insatiable avarice.” * . 
3 Here the origin of human valuation is found in the fact 
“that man is born ignorant of the causes of things, and that 
he has a desire, of which he is conscious, to seek that which is 
profitable to him ”. Thus Spinoza couples the need for under- 
standing with the natural desire for the profitable in a way . 
Which, for us, is most significant. Itis not just his ignorance, of 
course, but his desire for intelligibility in things, which co- 
Operates with his desire for his good to produce man’s theories of 
value. And both are the expression of the fundamental conatus 
whereby his essential nature strives to rea. 
1 E. i, App. HW. 39 £ 


lise itself. 


P 
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At the level of uncritical and unreflective life—the level of 
Imagination—man, however, misinterprets the conatus in suo 
esse perseverare both in so far as it prompts him to seek intelli- 
gibility, and in so far as it prompts him to seek the profitable. 
And the former misinterpretation depends on the latter. He 
accepts his prima facie experience of the conatus as a desire for 
ends external to his essential activity, and regards action on the 
basis of such desire as intelligible. “ Hence it happens that he 
attempts to discover merely the final causes of what has hap- 
pened; and when he has heard them he is satisfied, because 
there is no longer cause for any further uncertainty,” He 
accepts the prima facie intelligibility of purposive action (which 
is really determined by desire) as ultimate; and correspondingly 
uses the ideas of ends involved in it to explain the universe. If, 
however, he sought really adequate ideas, he would recognise 
that the only intrinsic intelligibility is the necessity by which the 
truly Real is what it is, and that consequently the only intrin- 
sically intelligible human action is the action in which it identi- 
fies itself with the * complete affirmation of God’s essence, 
which is his omnipotence”, He would further recognise that 
the only way in which man could so identify himself is by the 
activity of his own essential nature—the activity of forming 
adequate ideas, of rational thinking. 

From the attempt to explain the Universe by the category 
of means and end, derived from his illusory experience of free 
purposive action, man will turn, at the rational level, to the 
conception of reality as self-explanatory and self-justifying, 
requiring no ends external to itself to which it must be related 
to be seen asintelligible. Similarly, intelligible activity will be 
dun. of which its own essential nature explains and justifies 
it. 

Again, the aspect of Value im which it is regarded not 
primarily as a category of intelligibility, but as the “ good " or 
profitable’, will appear to adequate thought not as an en 
external to the activity of mind, but as an aspect of its essential 


nature. By its genuine activity, which is its self-realisation as 


a mode of the absolute Reality, the mind necessarily achieves 
intrinsic value; for its genuine activity is its intrinsic value, 
fully real, though human and modal, for it is a mode of the 
absolute intrinsic Value. 
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The true satisfaction of the desire for understanding and the 
true satisfaction of the desire for “ good” thus blend into a 
single state of mind, which is an identity of good and under- 
standing (since adequate understanding is the true good for 
man), and which is the only real intrinsic value in human life. 
It is intrinsically valuable, however, not because it is a satis- 
faction, but because, in attaining it, man’s life is identified with 
SS life of the absolute Reality which is also the absolute 

alue. 


Real human values + 


We have seen that, for Spinoza, all human valuation depends 
on the conception man forms of his essential nature and activity, 
and the false valuations of the imaginative life are false because 
they refer the objects valued to an inadequate conception of 
man's essence. On the other hand, it is possible for man to 
achieve true valuation, because it is possible for him to form a 
true idea, or “ideal ” of his essential nature as it really is in 
the eternal order of Reality. 

On the basis of such a true idea, man can form true judgments 
as to the value of his own life—for example, of the degree of his 
Metaphysical value or perfection, and of his moral goodness or 
“ virtue ”, 

Such valuations, though true, are, however, true only for 
man. The Absolute Mind would make no such valuations, 
since from the viewpoint of its infinite apprehension the limita- 
tions which constitute the individuality of things, and therefore 
the degrees of their reality and value, will disappear. Thus 
man would rightly judge a criminal imperfect or evil; but only 
on the basis of a definition of the essence of human nature, 
arrived at by abstraction within the whole—an abstraction 
which for man is legitimate, but for God would be impossible. 
Human judgments of value which are rational do not differ 
from imaginative judgments because they are any less Sor 
man; but they are for man-as-real, while imaginative judgments 
are for man as illusory. 

The ultimate metaphysical validity of Spinoza’s account of 
true valuation thus depends upon whether or not man as real 
can in his system retain a real individuality and distinctness, 

1 Vide esp. E. iv. & Pref, Also Letters to Blyenbergh. 
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upon whether or not in achieving reality he disappears into 
the absolute unity of the Whole. This question, however, I 
must set aside. My concern here is simply to describe the 
conditions of true valuation as laid down by Spinoza, and the 
view of value which results from it. The whole account, of 
course, presupposes the general stability of the framework of 
Spinoza’s metaphysic. 

* What right", asks Professor Joachim, “ have we to select 
our conception of human nature as most real, to take our type 
as the standard of perfection? All forms of human nature— 
and indeed all forms of modal being—seem equally real and 


perfect; and all standards appear equally arbitrary and 
false." 


certain ideal standards to thereal. But with its epistemological 
Justification I wish first to deal. 

_ The ultimate basis of our right to form an ideal of humanity 
I$ our capacity to form adequate ideas, true Universals which 
represent the * common properties ” of things, and therefore 
necessarily hold of all reality as such, Such rational Universals 
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tion, but involves a genuine expression in ideas of the essence 
of the mind as real. 

Further, in forming adequate ideas of the essence of his 
mind, man incidentally realises his mind as such an essence. 
Thus if the adequate idea of the mind as a mode of Thought is 
regarded as an ideal to be realised, the very formation of the 
ideal necessarily and automatically realises it, or at least con- 
tributes to its realisation. And this fact is in complete harmony 
with Spinoza’s theory of real activity as necessary and deter- 
mined. By the very fact of its formation the true idea of man 
is in principle realised. 

Now, Spinoza’s account of man’s adequate knowledge of 
himself as Thought is plausible enough on his own theory of 
the “ Common Notions ” as real universals. But, we may ask, 
can he really explain on such principles man’s conception of 
himself as a mode of thought? Why, if man’s only adequate 
idea of his mind is that of the pure identity of Thought, abstract, 
though not the product of abstraction, should he conceive 
either himself as an individual distinct from the rest of the 
world of thought, or humanity as a genus of thought-modes 
distinct from other thinking genera? Yet the conception of 
real individuality seems to be essential to moral theory in 
Beneral; and certainly the conception of man’s mind as a 
Special type of Mode of thought, more real and perfect than 
other finite modes, yet definitely limited in comparison with the 
Infinite mind, is essential to Spinoza’s own theory of degrees of 
reality and perfection, which in turn is fundamental to his 
account of the justification of the attribution of superior value 
to moral goodness as compared with moral evil. 

The true ideal of human nature is, according to Spinoza, 
that of a mind forming adequate ideas: man is not real except 
in so far as he thinks adequately, nor does he really act except 
in so far as he understands.1 Accordingly, men can be judged 
as more or less perfect according to the degree of adequate 
understanding which they attain. But for the judgment of man 
as man an upper limit must be put to the ideal. We do not 
judge a man to be bad because he falls short of God’s under- 
standing; any more than we judge him good because his 
mind or ideal aspect is “ more perfect " than that of a stone. 

1 Cf. Geulincx's: Quod nescis quomodo fiat, id non facis. 
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The ideal must be given specific limits, and for these Spinoza’s 
theory of knowledge through the common notions hardly 
accounts. 

Whatever difficulties his account of it may present, Spinoza 
regards the true idea and ideal of human nature as that of a 
Mode with a determinate degree of reality of which the essence 
is the activity of adequate thought. And he seems to distin- 
guish the reality and perfection of man as such from that of 
* stocks and stones ”, rather by the amount of thinking he does, 
the amount of reality he expresses in thought, than by any 
specific quality of his thought-life. For he implies throughout 
his system that stocks and stones have mind in the same sense as 
man, and the essence of mind or idea is for him everywhere the 
same. Yet, as Professor Joachim points out, he is forced to use 
the idea of a special difference due to self-consciousness when 
he compares man and physical things. “ The different grades 
of perfection or reality in man and animals or ‘stocks and 
stones * are differences in the grades of their soul-life; and the 
different degrees in the self-dependence or freedom in different 


men are differences in the coherence of their ideas and in the 
end of their self-consciousness,”? 1 


We may now attempt to summarise Spinoza’s theory of 


Value, on the basis of our previous argument that, in identifying 
Reality and Perfection, Spinoza is using the Idea of Value as 
a category of Intelligibility in such a way as to regard Value 
as an essential aspect of the fully Real. 

Our task is complicated by the fact that, for Spinoza; 
absolute Value is continuous with human and moral Value; 
being related to it as an infinite whole is related to its finite 
modes; and, accordingly, metaphysical valuation is continuous 
with moral valuation, and with valuation relative to man in 
general. But, although it complicates exposition, this fact con- 
firms our general hypothesis that the idea of Value i5 used by 
Spinoza as a category of Intelligibility, and that the special 
theory resulting from its use is the identification of reality and 
value or the assertion of the intrinsic value of the real as such. 


! Of cit., 235. 
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Summary 

Spinoza recognises degrees of value in the Universe, and 
different corresponding modes of valuation, but the gradation 
ultimately depends on the Absolute Value of the Whole. Both 
metaphysical and moral valuations depend for their validity on 
the truth with which they relate both individual things and 
genera to this Absolute Value. 

We may distinguish three main types of Valuation described 
by Spinoza: I. Metaphysical Valuation. II. Moral Valua- 
tion. III. Valuation which, though non-moral, is relative to 
man. 


I. Metaphysical valuation 


This is of two kinds: (a) Absolute, each real object ! being 
estimated in and for its self, without reference to or comparison 
with other types of objects. According to such valuation the 
Perfection or Value of an object is incommensurable with that of 
any other object. (b) Comparative: objects are estimated 
according to the degree to which they express the nature of the 
Whole. The Perfection or Value of an object or type of objects 
is on this view commensurable with that of other objects or types 
of objects. 


(a) Absolute metaphysical valuation 


Each object as real, that is, in it absolute dependence on the 
Reality of the Whole, should be regarded as completely Perfect, 
in the sense that it lacks nothing which is essential to its own 
individual reality as determined by the Whole. In this sense, 
each real thing is valuable with a value incommensurable with 
that of anything else. It cannot be said to lack the value or the 
amount of value which other things possess, since their value is 
no part of its real nature. This type of valuation is pre- 
sumably an expression of cognitio intuitiva, since it involves an 
insight into the essence of individual things as unique. 


1 In this discussion I have used the term *' object ” or thing ”, instead of 
** Mode ” to denote a determinate reality, since I wish to avoid the meta- 
physical problem of the status of Modes, which would lead us too far from 
the issue of Value—e.g., to a discussion of the Reality of Time, and the 
relation of actual existence to Eternal Reality—issues from which I am forced 
to abstract. 
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1 (b) Comparative metaphysical valuation 


Yet even at the metaphysical level comparative valuation 
may be legitimate. Things may be valued not according to 
their own individual nature, but according to the degree of 
their dependence upon the whole—the degree to which they 
express its Reality, when considered in and for themselves 
in abstraction from it. Thus a particular stone, for example, 
as a real fact, is from the absolute point of view all that it has in 
it to be. It may thus be judged perfect with a perfection 
unique and incommensurable with the perfection of anything 
else. But, on the other hand, it may be judged by comparison 
with the mind of man, judged as if it claimed as much reality as 
that mind; in which case it may be properly judged to be 
comparatively imperfect. For the mind of man is more 
directly dependent on the mind of God than is a stone; it 
participates more fully in the divine nature, and expresses more 
ofthat nature; and therefore, from the comparative standpoint, 
possesses more reality and perfection. Such comparative 
valuations, though not absolute, since they would not exist for 
the Absolute, are yet valid, if they are based on adequate 
ideas of the things compared and of the one substantial Reality. 

The metaphysical value of a man may be judged in either 

. of these ways. As a concrete real fact, a unique expression 0 
the Whole, the bad man’s perfection is incommensurable with 
that of the good. We may not say that the good is more perfect 
than the bad. But as claiming to have the same reality as the 
good man, to be not merely real, but a real man, the bad man— 
i.e., the man who does not express in his life the true essence 0 


manhood—is imperfect in that he expresses less reality than the 
good. 


II. Moral valuation 


In moral valuation, which is, of course, performed only 
by man, the standard of perfection and value is the same as the 
true comparative metaphysical standard of humanity. In all 
moral valuation it is the true ideal of manhood, as expressing 
reality in a special way and to a special degree—namely, in the 
activity of adequate thought, striving towards its completeness 
in the Knowledge and Love of God—which is ultimately 
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valued. The value of all else in relation to the moral life is 
dependent upon this intrinsic value. 

In moral judgment as such the absolute basis of valuation— 
namely, the absolute Reality and Perfection of the Whole— 
remains in the background; but it is there, and bestows its 


poemate intelligibility and self-justifying character on the moral 
ife. 


III. Valuation which, though non-moral, is yet relative to man as 
moral 


In this class fall all valuations of objects and events which are 
based on the relation of such objects to the moral life, i.e., to 
man in his effort to realise an ideal standard of manhood. I 
have called such judgments non-moral, because they are not 
directly concerned with the valuation of the moral ideal, 
though they depend on it. The estimation of external goods, 
of natural objects, of human institutions is typical of this type of 
valuation. ' 

Objects regarded in this way have different types of value 
attributed to them, according to whether they are regarded as 
values of contemplation or of practice; according to whether man 
simply contemplates and tries to understand them, or treats 
them as means to his ends. 


Finite values of contemplation 


Although some of the objects which the rational man con- 
templates may seem to lack value, to be imperfect, ugly, 
confused and so on, he soon recognises that this is only an 
appearance due to his partial apprehension. Soon he sees that 
not only do the things in which he recognises intrinsic per- 
fection and intelligibility, like other rational minds, express the 
absolute perfection, but even the objects which, on a partial 
view, are alien to a self-justifying Reality, and therefore to his 
own nature as one with it, express it also. He thus comes to 
see God in all things, and adopts towards everything, however 
evil at first sight, the attitude of absolute metaphysical valua- 
tion described above. “ There is nothing in nature which is 
contrary to this intellectual love, or which can negate it." 

Q 
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Finite values of practice 


The moral life as practical consists in the effort to realise 
the true ideal of manhood; and man rightly judges things to 
be good, or use-values, in so far as they contribute to this 
realisation. 

In the early stages of the rational life, man rightly judges 
some things to be evil, in that they hinder his essential activity ; 
for, since he has not extended adequate thought over the whole 
content of his life, he is still passive, and suffers a decrease of 
his activity in certain aspects of it. And the “ external causes ' 
which produce, and alone can produce,! such decrease, he 
rightly calls evil. At this stage some things in nature are evils 


to be removed; others goods to be employed in self-develop- 
ment. 


Evil is thus possible only for a mind which is not wholly 
free and active. As man’s essential activity increases, the 
number of things which are evil to him must accordingly 
diminish. Hence “ the more objects the mind understands by 
the second and third kinds of knowledge ”, the more it engages 
in its essential activity of Ratio in its development into Scientia 
Intuitiva, and ultimately into the Amor Intellectualis Dei, “ the 

- less it suffers from those affects which are evil ?.? 

As its adequate knowledge develops, the mind increasingly 
sees in all things the expression of the essence and power 0 
the absolutely Perfect Whole; and, recognising its own essen- 
tial union with that whole, it can no longer regard anything as 
other than conducive to its true self-development. And the 
actual “ use ” of all things for that sel£development is auto- 
matically achieved in the activity of adequately understanding 
them. For the increase of adequate understanding is the 
truest good for man, since it leads on to the absolutely highest 
good for man, the knowledge of God, which at the same time is 
the highest goodness or virtue or value of man. 

Thus in the end the non-moral valuations of practice blend 
with those of contemplation, to form the unity of the Intellec- 

‘tual Love of God—an activity which is at once its own ultimate 
end, and the contemplation of absolute Value, and the 
apprehension of the Universe as completely Intelligible. 


1 E. iv. app. cap. vi. 2 E. v. 38. 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusions have been indicated in the course of the 
argument, and need only be briefly summarised here. 

We have found in the Cartesian Philosophy, as expressed in 
our authors, not the elaborate commentary on Mathematical 
and Physical Science which it has been usual to find in it, but 
the effort to apprehend the Universe as a whole as Intelligible— 
an effort in which the factual and axiological categories are 
united. 

This effort, this quest of intelligibility, has its origin not in 
the appreciation of mathematical method, but in dissatisfaction 
with the standpoint of the human individual as empirically 
given, as the point of reference from which reality and value 
may be tested. The acceptance of this standpoint results not in 
the construction of a single, intelligible world but of a plurality 
of worlds, without any intrinsic relation to each other, or to 
anything but a plurality of fragmentary and unsubstantial 
selves, the chance product of an environment which is external 
and unintelligible to them. Descartes himself has no single 
special term for this merely relativist attitude of cognition and 
valuation, but he describes its characteristics in his account of 
the pre-critical stage of his own experience. They are ir- 
rationality and confusion, the acceptance of. opinion for know- 
ledge, and of merely subjective satisfaction for value. In 
Geulincx, the pre-critical attitude is called Philautia, the 


acceptance of the given self as significant and of real worth; 
and the source of all intellectual error and moral evil is found 
ation of the self The fundamental 


to be this false estim 

principle of error in the Imaginative Life in Spinoza is the same 

as that of the pre-rational life in Descartes and Geulincx. His. 
little more than a more systematic 


account of Imagination is 
account of a state of mind of which his predecessors had 


already described the essence. 
We may accordingly use the term 
pre-rational stage in all three. 


* imaginative " for the 
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The chaotic and self contradictory character of the Imagina- 
tive Life forces the Cartesians to seek a principle of universality 
and objectivity in the human mind. If thought is to be true 
and valuation sound, the self to which reality is related in the 
process of knowledge and valuation must itself be real, must 
have a constant and permanent, objective and universal 
essence, the same in all minds. This universal principle is 
found by the Cartesians in the activity of adequate thought, the 
formation of clear and distinct ideas. 

This principle of adequate thought the Cartesians regard 
as not merely real in the sense of universal and objective, but 
as also intrinsically intelligible, as an intrinsic value, the 
foundation of morality as well as of knowledge. 

Though intrinsically intelligib 


le in this way, the universal 
essence of man as a thinking thing i 


without qualification. 


an increasing knowledge of God, of which it is the finite 
expression ; and in Spinoza's account of true thought as self- 
identification with the Mind of God, of the life of Reason as a 


stage in the attainment of the Intellectual Love of God, which 
1$ union with Him. ; 
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its necessity, universality and objectivity. Having found a real 
basis of valuation in man, the next step might appear to be to 
return to the objects of Imaginative valuation and re-value 
them by relating them to the real essence of the self. But 
this is not what happens. The real essence of the self, just 
because of its reality—that is, its universality, objectivity and 
self-maintenance—is seen to be intrinsically valuable. In 
seeking universality and objectivity as the basis of true valua- 
tion, true valuation is attained. For universality and objecti- 
vity reveal themselves as the essence of intrinsic value. In dis- 
covering the reality of the self, its intrinsic value is discovered 
also. And the remaining problem of human valuation is 
simply that of relating the whole content of experience to the 
real essence of man as a self-justifying value. 

The intrinsic value of human life is found in its reality. In 
becoming real, man attains the highest value, and in expressing 
his reality, he becomes most valuable. But, as we have seen, 
his recognition of his real essence not merely provides man with 
a principle for the valuation of the facts of his finite experience. 
His thinking essence, which is his value, contains a principle of 
self-transcendence. Though as real, it is intelligible and self- 
justifying, and its expression in actual life makes that life 
intelligible and self-justifying, yet it reveals itself as finite, and 
as dependent for its ultimate reality on an infinite Being. 
The valuation of reality as expressed in his life thus urges 
man onwards to the conception of an absolute object of 
valuation. 

The Cartesian theory of Value may thus be expressed briefly 
as follows: when the nature of the Real, as objective, universal, 
the same for all, and self-maintaining, is understood, it is 
necessarily seen to be as such possessed of intrinsic value. 
Indeed, the meaning of intrinsic value is just reality as univer- 
sality, objectivity and self-maintenance. This applies both to 
finite modes of reality and to the absolutely Real. But for 
ultimate valuation all things must be related to the absolute 
Reality. : 

Assuming that this is a correct interpretation of what the 
Cartesians mean by value, let us try to summarise the use they 
make of the conception. 

We have seen that they use it chiefly in moral theory and in 
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metaphysics. But, since it is the principle which unites these 
into a unity of knowledge which is also goodness, any account 
of its moral use must involve illustrations of its metaphysical 
use, and vice versa. 

The moral use may be simply dealt with. Since the value 
of man is his reality; the attainment of reality will be for him 
the attainment of value; and value in this sense is the true 
meaning of moral goodness. Moral goodness as a state is the 
state of being real, which for man is the state of knowledge. 
As an activity it is the activity of self-realisation, which for man 
is the activity of knowledge. It is the degree of his self-realisa- 
tion which makes man morally good. But the degree of his 
self-realisation is also the degree to which his life is intelligible; 
for reality, as valuable, is intrinsically intelligible. Thus, even 
in the moral life, reality is not merely the standard of value, 
in the moral sense of “ goodness ” and “ good "; but is a cate- 
gory of intelligibility. And this is its chief role in metaphysical 
thought. 

The metaphysical use of the idea of value 
The real, when understood, is necessarily loved; and, to be 


Universe and everything in it which is the highest good for 
man. To put the point Senerally, true valuation, which for 
the Cartesians is the apprehension 
maintaining, but self-justifying, is indispensable to the attain- 
ment of true understanding, 
indispensable to true valuation. In the completest activity of 


) used in separation, only by a 
process of abstraction. And as so used in abstraction from each 


an apprehension of the Real as intelli- 
This whole discussion Presupposes the validity of a distinction between 


the reality of an‘existent and its mere de facto existence. All our thinkers 
used this Presupposition. 
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gible which will be even in principle adequate. This, I have 
argued, is the philosophical significance of the Cartesian 
doctrine of God, as the unity of absolute Reality and Per- 
fection; and of the Love of God as the unity of valuation and 
understanding. And I have suggested that this interpretation 
holds independently of the variations in treatment of the Idea of 
God given by the three philosophers examined. The pantheism 
of Spinoza and the tendency to orthodox transcendentalism in 
Descartes and Geulincx leave unaffected their philosophical 
use of the Idea of God as at once the supreme principle of 
explanation, and the supreme object of valuation, and neither if 
not also the other. 


The negative significance of the Cartesian Theory of Value 

A final word may be said about the chief negative significance 
of the Cartesian theory. It repudiates most emphatically 
the attempt to explain value in terms of human satisfaction. 
Value does satisfy man; his appreciation of and union with 
objective value is indeed his highest, and only real, satisfaction. 
But value is not value because it satisfies man. It is value 
because of its intrinsic nature as real. And it is the true 
satisfaction of man because, in appreciating its intrinsic nature 
as real, man identifies himself with the real, and attains the 
fullest reality possible for himself. 

Not desire, but a disinterested interest in the real for its own 
sake, is the psychological origin of the true valuation which is 
also knowledge and moral goodness. 


Thus concludes our experiment. For the argument of this 
book has been throughout in a sense experimental. Our 
general discussions were meant to clarify the hypothesis that 
reflective value-judgments occur and are intellectual acts, 
taking their material from experience, but grounded upon an 
a priori concept or category. 

The historical chapters tested this hypothesis against the 
intellectual constructions of Descartes, Geulincx and Spinoza. 

The thinkers chosen abstracted sharply from moral and 
zsthetic philosophy as traditionally understood, and their 
theory of value—an identification of value and reality—is 
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intellectualist and austere; especially as their picture of reality 
was dominantly a mathematical one. That they developed a 
significant theory of value I have no doubt. 

Ideally, such an experiment would lead to final clarification 
and verification of the hypothesis in question. To me such 
finality seems still very remote. For the hypothesis and the 
method I do, however, claim heuristic value: they point to 
pathways little trodden, but rich with interest; and I hope 
they will give the reader, as they have given me, a fresh per- 
spective from which to approach not only the Cartesians but 
other philosophers whose significance too often seems to have 
been exhausted by text-book logic and epistemology. The 
study of philosophy is an intellectual quest, If my hypothesis 
that value-judgments play an essential part in such quests is 
correct, then students of the history of philosophy and of the 
civilisations which, in its special way, it reflects are involved in 
no mere factual narrative but also in a process of creative 
discovery—an endless adventure. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


I have not attempted to give a bibliography of what I call the philosophy 
of value. For one thing, the whole of “ classical ” philosophy is relevant 
to my topic. But the following list of authors referred to in my text and 
notes may suggest to the reader the beginnings of a bibliography. It 
omits, however, important recent work which it would be misleading not 
to mention. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE 


Among important work which I have not attempted to assimilate is 
that of John Dewey, which would itself require a special study. Other 
fundamental American contributions are those of Urban, Perry and 
Lovejoy. C. L. Stevenson, in his Ethics and Language, applies semantic and 
analytic methods to ethical statements. It contains an important section 
on Dewey’s account of valuation. 


FRENCH PHILOSOPHIE DES VALEURS 


This is usefully surveyed by Monsieur R. Polin in Philosophic Thought in 
France and the United States, Buffalo, 1950, ed. M. Farber. Monsieur Polin 


has himself made important contributions to the subject. (See also the 
Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy.) 


WERTPHILOSOPHIE IN GERMANY 


The work of N. Hartmann and M. Scheler may be taken as representative 
of German Wertphilosophie in the last fifty years—work not yet adequately 
appreciated or critically estimated in this country. I. M. Bochenski, in 
his Europdische Philosophie der Gegenwart, has useful chapters, of an intro- 
ductory character, on these writers, and provides bibliographical notes. 

A select bibliography may also be found in R. Eisler's Handwörterbuch der 
Philosophie under Wert. 

There is, of course, a school of thought according to which German 
philosophy culminates in the study of Arithmetic. 


Mr. Vernon Venable has attempted an objective study of the Marxist 
attitude to ethical principles in his Human Nature : the Marxian View. 


Contemporary British philosophy. Professor H. J. Paton's various state- 
ments of the case for ethical objectivism—e.g., in The Good Will—and his 
recent work on Kant’s ethics seem to me of great importance. 

Dr. Ewing’s Definition of Good is also directly relevant to my subject, but 
unfortunately I did not see it in time to use it. This also applies to Mr. A. N. 
Priors interesting study: Logic and the Basis of Ethics, which is one of 
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several recent books to draw attention to the neglected riches of the carly 
modern British moralists. Mr. Prior’s concern is with the logic of Ethics: 
mine, in Part I, is with the epistemology of ethics. I confess that so far I 
have only skirmished with it. 


NON-SPECIALIST WORK 


Probably much of the most important work on value is being done at 
present not by professional philosophers at all, but by literary and other 
artists, and literary and other critics, and by some religious writers. 
Students should look out for such work. It needs careful sifting, but is often 
the best raw material for philosophy. 


CARTESIANISM 


The catalogue of any good reference library will provide a longer biblio- 
graphy under the headings of Descartes and Cartesian philosophy than I 
have room for in a small book like this. The general study of Descartes 


which I have found most useful and ive i Philosophy 0) 
Descartes, by A. Boyce Gibson. TREE er naive: i5, The. PME 


AUTHOR INDEX 


ADAM, C., 6, n. 2 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, 72 

Aristotle, 7, 31; 36, 38, 42, 62 

Augustine, St., quoted by Descartes, 
117 


Bacon, Francis, 36 
Barker, E., 197 n. 
Bergson, 36 
Berkeley, 168 n. 
Blyenbergh, 217 
Bodin, J., 75 f. 
Boehme, 59 
Bouillier, 69 n. 
Bradley, F. H., 181 n. 
Bruno, 59 
Burckhardt, 197 n. 
Butler, Bishop, 51 


Cassirer (Kristeller and Randall), 62 


n. I 
Charron, 67 
Collingwood, R. G., 4, 10 n. 


Descartes, Pt. III; general moral 
theory, 83 ff. 
Dilthey, W., 5 n. 


Eddington, A., Nature of the Physical 
World, 21 and n. 2 

Emmet, Dorothy, Nature of Meta- 
physical Thinking, 20 n. 


Foster, M. B., 64 n. 1 


Galileo, 82 ff. 
Geulincx, viii, Pt. IV 

Stoicism in, 137 

Moral theory, 158 ff. 
Gibson, A. Boyce, 81 n. 
Gilson, E., 87, 89 
Goethe, 21 n. 3 
Grotius, 73 


Hardie, C. D., 12 ff., 14, 22 
Herbert of Cherbury, 73 


Hobbes, quoted, vii (Leviathan, Pt. I, 
Ch. IV) 


Hodges, H. A., 5, and n. 
Hóflding, 29 n. 2 

Huizinga, 63 n. 1 

Hume, 3 n.; 11 n.; 24, 35; 43 


Isaacs, Nathan, Foundations of Com- 
mon Sense, 17 n. 


James, William, 36 
Joachim, H. H., 30, 211, 214 
‘Johnson, Dr. Martin, 20, n. 1 


Kant, 24, 26 ff., and Pt. I, Ch. Il, 


passim. 
Krantz, E., L’Aesthétique de Descartes, 
58, n. 


Laird, 81 

Land, J. P. N., 133 n. 
Leibniz, 7 f» 55 

Locke, 7, 39 43: 57 P: ! 


Malebranche, 56 n.; criticisms of 
Montaigne, 66, 69 ff. 


Meyerson, E., 18 n. 1 

Montaigne, 56 n., Pt. IL, ch. Il; 
66 ff. 

Moore, G. E., 24, 31, 48 

Munford, L., 64 n. 2 


Newton, Kant's attitude to, 36 


Osborne, H., 30 


Plato, 5, 45 f; Theaetetus and 


Sophist, 46 
Prichard, H. A., 183 n. 


Rabelais, 59 
Roth, L., 29, n. I 
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Russell, B., 2, 4, History of Western 
Philosophy, 8, 9 n., 11 n., 14; 
and emotive theory of ethics, 
54 ff. 


Seneca, De Vita Beata, 81; and 
ulincx, 137 

Shakespeare, 2, 59, 62 

Smith, N. Kemp, vii, 8 n., 27, 71 n. 

Socrates, quoted, vii 

Spinoza, Part V, passim. 


AUTHOR INDEX 


Tannery, P., 6 n. 2 
Terraillon, E., 139, 140, 183 
Thomas, J., 56 n., 65 f. 
Tsanoff, R. À., 73 n. 1 


Weber, Max, 2 n. 
Whitehead, A. N., 4, 59 n. 2, 64 n. 1, 


74 
Windelband, 58 4 
Worcester, Bishop of (Stillingfleet) 
and Locke, 7 


SUBJECT INDEX 


(Note: 


No attempt has been made to provide a complete analytical 


index, as the major topics are indicated in the contents and headings.) 


ACADEMIC CRISIS, 4 
Action and valuation, 6 
sthetic appreciation: 
in science, 19 
of differentiation, 21 f. 
ZEstheticism, of Renaissance, 
Pt. II, Ch. I, 196 f. 
Aeternitas, 152 
A priori, the value-category as, 12 ff. 
A priorism, 35 f. 
Agreement as a scientific value, 20 ff. 
practical value of, 3 f. 
Amor Intellectualis Dei, 22 
Argumenta ad recundinm, B and n. 
Arrangement, attributes of, 21 
Artists: masters of valuation, viii 
Authority, 61 f. 
Autology, 144 


Beauty, Truth and Goodness, 14 f. 

Bipolarity, of judgment, 11, 39, 49 f. 

Birth, 182 f. 

Bonum Honestum, 190 

Bonum Jucundum, 190 

Bonum Utile, 190 

British thought, contemporary, ex- 
tremes in, 14 f. 


Calvinism, 137 n. 

“ Calm hour,” a, 11 

Categories, Pt. I, Ch. II 

Casual judgments: of total situ- 
ations, 15 

Causality, in Geulincx, 145 f 

* Cause ” and “ Value ”, categories, 
Pt. I, Ch. II 

Christian philosophers, 2 ff. 

Churches, monopolistic claims of, 6 

Circumspection, 193 

Civilisation, survival of, 3 f. 

Clarity, as a value, 19 

Classical studies, 9 

Classicism, 57 f. 

Clock analogy, 148 n. 2 

Coherence, value and, 52 ff. 


Commands, genuine and pseudo, 50 

Communist ideal, not opposed to 
humanism, 22, n. 3 

Compossibility, 55 » 

Conation, unity with cognition and 
feeling, 2 

Conatus, in Spinoza, 207 

** Concrete”, defined, 38 

Concrete valuations, 38 

Courage, 185 

Creation, Christian doctrine of, 64 

Critical philosophy, 26 

Criticism of culture: philosophy as, 
8 

Cruelty, 10 f. 

** Culture, European ”, 56 n. 


“ Data ” language, defects of, 16 
Degrees of reality, 12 
Desire, 88; in Spinoza, 207 
active and passive, 209 
Differentiating, 17 ff. 
Diligence, 172 f. 
aids of, 173 f. 
fruit of, 174 f. 
Discovery, scientific, 61 
valuation as creative, viii, 230 
Discretion, 193 
Distinction, and separation, 3; 
confused by Hume, 3 n. 
Doctrine and discipline, 192 


Eclecticism, Pt. II, Ch. I 

Egotism, in Descartes, 94 ff. 

Emotive theory, Pt. I, Ch. I; 49 

Empiricism, Pt. I, Ch. I 

British, 66 n. 2, contemporary 

logical, ro f. 

Ends and goods, in Geulincx, 188 ff. 

Epistemological problem about 
“ good ”, etc., 15 

Evidence, 160 n. 

Evil, in Spinoza, 208 f. 

Existentialists, 38 n. 
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Explanation, various senses of, 7 

“ Face-to-face” relations: involve 
values a priori, 12 

Family environment, 19 

Feeling, 2, 9 1 : 

Feelings, involved in value-judg- 
ments, 13 z 

Felicity, 192; as resignation, 192 

Final causes, 47, 208 

Finis, in Geulincx, operantis, operis, 
cui operantis, cujus operantis, cui 
operis, cujus operis, distinguished, 
188 ff. 


Foresight, 193 
Friendship with God, 19: 
with the good, 192 


Geographical discovery, 60 
Geometry, Descartes on, 79 
German philosophy, 5 
Gestalten, values as, 21 
God, belief in goodness of, an 
act of faith, 15; proved from 
values, 14 
as prime mover, 1 52 
existence of, in Geulincx, 149 ff. 
friendship with, 191 


ontological proof, 124 ff; 
supreme object of valuation, 
129 


source of finite individuality, 1 53 
Good, indefinable, 24 ff. 

in Spinoza, 208 ff., 209 n. 1 
Goods-for-man, in Descartes, 96 ff. 


Hate, 88 

Hedonism, in Descartes, 93 f. 
History, as self-discovery, 4,9 
Homogeneity, frustrates thinking, 


17 
Humanism, Pt, II, Ch. I 
ethical, arises out of science, 22 
Humanities, 
Humanity, definition of, 12 
Humility, in Geulincx, 177 ff. 
Hypotheses, empirical, 16 


Idealists, British, g1 

Ideals, imaginative, 212 

Ideas, adequate, 209 

Identification of scientists and their 
CO-Workers, 22 

Identifying, thinking as, 17 ff. 

Ignorance, inevitable and blame- 
worthy, distinguished, 194 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Imagination, in Cartesians and 
Spinoza, Pt. V, passim; and 
reason, 196; fragmentary, 198; 
and sense-perception, 198 

Importance, 19 

Impotence, axiological, 35 

“ -isms ”, of the Renaissance, 59 
(naturalism, humanism, mysti- 
cism, pluralism, zstheticism, 
and eclecticism). 

Infallibility, no place in philosophy, 
14 and n.; 21 

Insularity of British philosophy, 5 

Intelligibility, defined, 13 n. 1 

and purposes, 13 
of value, 25 f. i . 

Interaction, denied by Geulincx, 148 

Intuitive “ science ”, 200 ff. 

Irrationalism, contemporary, 8 

Irreducibility, of ethical terms, 13 


Jews, and Nazis, 19 
Joy, 88 

in Spinoza, 210 
Judzo-Christian tradition, 63 
Judgment, 11 
Justice, 176 

and equity, 187 


Kantian category, value as a, 113 
Pt. I, Ch. II, passim 1 " 

Knowledge and morality, in 
Geulincx, 143 f. 


Law, rational, in Geulincx, 195 
Leyden, Geulincx at, 137 
Liberty, 175 
Logical criteria, 
zsthetic, 19 
Lotos-eaters, 49 
Louvain, Geulincx at, 197. A 
Love, kinds of, 88; active, 164; 
passive, 163; benevolent an 
concupiscent, 166; of Reason, 
in Geulincx, 158 ff. f 
Love of God, in Spinoza, 206, 228 ff. 


Metaphysical theory of value, in 
Deaton Pt. TL Ch. III; in 
Geulincx, Pt. IV, Ch. II; in 
Spinoza, Pt. V 

Metaphysics and religion, 72 ff. h 

Methodology, dist. from philosophy; 


united with 


5 
Mind, absolute, 217 
and body, in Geulincx, 156 
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